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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


New York. 


Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 


Teacher or Sincine. Purim or Lamperti THE 
(Ten years in California.) 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists 
Francesco LampPexti. 

Studios: 1103-4 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Hatt, New York. 


Telephone: 2634 Columbus 


MAX KNITE L-TRE UMANN, 
BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 


Carnegie Hail, Room 8 §. 
Mail address: 15 hscommeniatn Terrace, New rk. 


HUBERTARNOLD, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
286 West Seventieth Street, New York. 
1345 Columbus. 


C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
COMPOSER-ORGANIST. 
Address: 49 west Twentieth Street, New York. 
PAU L ‘SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
Carnegie Hail, 
New York. 


Miss MARY FIDE L IA BURT, 


Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
Eur Training, Musica! Stenography. All materials 
copyrighted No authorized teachers in Greater 
New York. 

New York School, 
115 Carnegie Hall 


Brooklyn, 
48 Lefferts Place. 


LEOPOLD WOL FSOHN, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION, 
Studios: 7o East taoth Street, New York. 
Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue. 
EDWIN H. LOCKHART, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio, 816 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Send 2c, for booklet: 
“In Singing What To Do and What Not To Do.” 


DU DLEY. BUCK, Jn, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
8:10 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
WILLIAM A. WEGENER, 
TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio Vocal Instruction. 
Permanent address: 74 West sth St. New York. 


Ww ALTER HENRY HALL, 
Oraaaiet and Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, 
New York; conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 

Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c. 
71 Park Avenue, New ‘York City. 


DIC TION FOR SINGERS 


BASSO 


HENRY GAINES HAWN 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 843, Mondays and Thurs 
days 
Text Book on Diction $1 
Mrs. W. E. ‘BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 
Studio: 143 Carnegie Hall, New York 
DOUGLAS LANE, 
BASSO. INSTRUCTION 
Tone Specialist Studios 135 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; ss8 Broad Street, Newark, N 
Re sicle nee 277 _Main Street, East Orange, N. ] 


WALTER L. BOGE RT, 
University Extension Lecturer on Music. 
Musical Lectures, Song Recitals, Conducting, 


Chorus training a specialt 
Lawrence Street, Flushing, New York City. 


MISS LILLIAN MILLER. 


Piano and Harmony Song 
companying Sixty-seventh St 
Sixty-seventh St., New York 
‘Phone, 112; 1123 Ce olumbus 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society. 
INSTRUCTION, 
208 East Sixty-first Street, New York. 


Interpretation, Ac 
Studios, 27 West 


FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


27 West 67th Street, New York. 


Address: THE FRANCIS WALKER STUDIOS, 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Certificated Teacher of the Lescugetizey Metnop. 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist St., New York. 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn, N.Y. 
Puts prepared for Church, oncert, Oratorio. 

East Twenty-third Street, New York. 
Monday, T Thursday and Saturday. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist and Teacher of Piano and Theory, 
161 West tosth St., New York. 


HU G H WILL IAMS, 
BARITONE. 


Concert and Oratorio. Song Recitals. 
struction. The Aberdeen, 17 and 19 Ww. 
"Phone: 3400 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 


PIANO and COMPOSITION. 
1 West sogth Street, New York. 


Vocal In 
ad St. 
Madison. 


Address: 


MISS ALICE BREEN, 
SOPRANO, 


The Ansonia, 73d St. and Broadway, New York City. 
\ limited number of pupils prepared for Ora 
3320 Colum 


torio, Concert and Opera. Telephone, 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
Tus Art oF SINGING. 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, 
Telephone: 3747 Madison Square. 


New York. 


Miss STELLA M. SEYMOUR, 


Lately of School, of Vienna. 
TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE. 
Address, care ys cote & Sons, or 411 Manhattan 
Avenue, | New York. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
azo Central Park South, New York. 


ARMOU R AL LOWAY, 
Voice Culture and the Art of Singing. 
Studios: 1 and 2 “The Lester Studio Building,” 
$3 East 56th St. (corner Madison Ave.). 


S. ¢ CAMIL LO ENGEL, 
TEACHER of SINGING and BREATHING. 


Author of “About the Voice” (appeared in Tne 
Musicat Courter Sept. 28), Studio: tro E. 17th st 
Voice trial Mon., Wed., Fri., from 12 to free 


MR. SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE 
Voice Culture, Style and Artistic Singing, Per- 
fect Tone, Perfect Diction in English, German, 
French and Italian Residence- Studio: 

No. | West Twentieth St.. New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Lamperti Method 
hurch, pera, Concert. 

Tuesdays and Fridays 836 Carnegie Hall 
(s7th St. Entrance), New York City. 


ADOL F GLOSE, 

Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director. 

PIANO INSTRUCTION. 

M7 West agd Street, New York. 

F REDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 

Address: Hotel San Remo, 

Seventy-fourth Street and Central Park West, 

New York. 


Address: 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 


Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Wochning, solo 
ist in All Souls’ Church, and Mary Cryder, 
teacher, Washington, D. C 
Good voices cultivated by contract 
145 East Eighty-third Street, New York 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 


Conductor German Rindesheana, New York. 
Conductor Arion Singing Society, Brooklyn. 
Jefferson Avenue, 

Brooklyn, New York. 


OPERA TENOR. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. 
“The Gosford,” 236 West Fifty-fifth Street, 
Near Broadway, New York. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Carnegie Hall. 
697 East 1418t Street, New York. 


Residence: 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH. 
Virgil Method. Pupils in Pigpe and Harmony. 
Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School. 

Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski, 

Classes in Sighs Reading, Ear Training and Time 

Keeping. Studio: 1 133 Carnegie Hall, City. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Tel.: 1351 Columbus. 


Room 1201, 
Carnegie Hall. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
PIANOFORTE AND THEORY. 
Wednesday and Saturday, jos Carnegie Hall. 
Address oaly 3:8 East rsoth Street, New York. 


GUSTAV HINRICHS, 


Metropolitan Opera and Columbia 


Conductor 
University. 
Studio for Voice Culture and Repertory, 
@ Fifth Avenue, New York. 
POWERS—HOECK STUDIOS. 
Francis Fischer Powers, Theode, A. Hoeck, 


oice, tano. 


Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 

ew York Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper 
Building, May 30 to October 1; New York season, 
October 1, 1903, to May 1, 1904. 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 
Sororst Teacuer. 
CORDELIA FREEMAN, 
Voice amp Conpuctine. 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York; Y.M.C. A. 
Bldg., Scranton; Wilkesbarre and Carbondale, Pa. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 


VOICE CULTURE and ART of SINGING, 
1o East Seventeenth Street, New York 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singing entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.—Manvuet Garcia. 


FLORENCE MOSHER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 


Certificated by Theodor Leschetizky in 1894 
The Mosher-Burbank Lecture Recitals 
Address: too East Seventy-third street, New York 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 


VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
53s Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H. LOREN CLEMENTS, 
VOICE INSTRUCTOR, 


East Fourteenth Street, corner Fifth Avenue, 
Would be pleased to meet by appointment without 
charge t! those wishing to learn of his system. 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 

INSTRUC ANO, ORGAN, HAR- 
MONY. ACCOMPANIST. 

With Tue Mu stcat Covrier. Organist-Director 

Clinton Avenue Congregational Church. Sec setae? 

Manuscript Society Residence-Studio: 954 Eight 

Ave., corner s6th St., New York. ‘Phone: 452 

Columbus. 


S. C. BENNETT, 

Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing. 

Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 


many other talented vocalists. 
92-3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MME. A. HERZOG, 

VOCAL TEACHER, 

Tuesdays and Fridays, 1: to 4 p. m. 

so3 Carnegie Hall. 


Studio: 


Residence: Hotel St. George, Brooklyn. 
SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 
INSTITUTE, 
gaa East Fourteenth street, New York. Con- 
ducted by Mr. and Mrs. Caratos A. De Serrano. 
teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Mrs, C. Mihr 

Hardy, Leo Rovenger and Joseph Maerz. 


EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
Studio:  o7-7o8 Carnegie Hall. 


AR’ r HU R V OORHIS, 


CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
80 Washington Square East, New York. 


Ww IRTZ PIANO Sc HOOL. 
SCHOOL FOR SOLO PLAYING, 
Ensemby Playing, Accompanying and Theory 
Studios for Rent 
tao West _Street. New York 
JOSEPH PIZZAREL LO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 


Mrs. LAURA E. MORRILL, 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTUR 
The Chelsea, 222 West asd Street, New 


HU GO STEINBRUCH, 

Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 

New York Studio: Steinway Hall. 
Rrooklyn Studio and Residence: 480 Fifth Street. 


WESLEY WEYMAN, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of Pianoforte Playing. 
\y ailable for Festivals, Orchestral Concerts, Re 
citals and Private Musicales 

Studio: Steinway Hall 


ork. 


MAX BENDHEIM, Vocat Insravcrion. 


Studio: g32 West Fifty-sixth Street. 
Combines the bel canto of the old Italian schoo! 
with the declamatory style of the modern German. 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun- 
ciation. Studio open all summer 


MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS, 


Dreecror 
VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL. 
Voice Building, Tradition and Diction 
St. Mare Building, 434 Fifth avenue. New York 


CARL C. MULLER. 


Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition 


851-8e2 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Address: 80 Washington Square East, New York 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE, 
172 West 79th St, New York 


Mr. anv Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d Street, New York 


Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


Sherwood Studios, 
s8 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 


HEINRICH MEYN, 
TENOR. 
Concerts, Oratorios and Recitals. 


Studio: 302 Carnegie Hall! 
Resic dence 167 West Sixty fourth Street. 


CARL VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 


$3 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 


Brooklyn, 


CHARLES HERBERT CLARKE, 


TENOR AND DIRECTOR 

of Music First Church of Christ, 
Scientist. Vocal Instruction 
Carnegie Hall, 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 
SOPRANO. 
201 West 87th Street. 


New York. 


Vocal Instruction. 


ISIDORE LI ICKSTONE, 

VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION, 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLE, 

REPERTOIRE, FINISH 

128 East St., or address Musicat Covuaisa 


DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
0 West Fighty fifth Street. 


Miss GENE VIEVE BISBEE 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizky Method 
Cambridge Court, 142 West F< 
New York City 


DR. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 
TENOR 

Studio: 7 West 42d St.. New York 

Residence: Greenwich, Conn 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
Geraldine Morgan, Director 

Orchestral and ‘Cello Department, Paul Mor 

Carnegie Hall, New Yo 


Pianist 


Studios: rty-ninth 


Street 


LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Certificated pupil of Vannuccini 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York 


PLATON BROU NOFF, 
VOICE CULTURE AND PIANO 
2s1 East Broadway and 32 East Twenty-third St 


MME. HEL ENE > MAIGILL L E, 
VOICE CULTURE. 


Hotel Somerset, 150 West 47th St., New York 
Teacher of Naomi Ledyard, Sabery D’Orsell, Olive 
Celeste Moore and George E. Vail 


SALTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


VOICE, PIANO, ORGAN, THEORY 
ss4 West i49th Street 
"Phone: 2054L rningside 


Miss LAURA D. MOORE, 
VOCAT. INSTRUCTION 

Studio: s07 Madison Ave., corner s3d St 
ew York 


BENJAMIN LAMB« RD, 

(Mosenthal Fellow in Music, Columbia University 

INSTRUCTION, PIANO AND COMPOSITION 


100 amilton Place ew 
611 Carnegie Hall, Tuesds 


Mr. H. HOWARD BROWN, 
Mrs. DORA TOPPING BROWN, 


Vocat Instavcrion 
Studio: sas Park Avenue, corner 61st Street 
"Phone: 2762 Plaza. 
Mr. anv Mrs. WAL TER H ROBINSON 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 
oice Production and Répertoire 
zoo Carnegie Hail, New York 


13580 Columbus 


Studio: 
Telephone: 


J. JEROME HAYES 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION Van Dyck Studios, 
Eighth Ave. and Fifty-sixth Street, New York. 

Will resume eat. Wednesday, September 7 


FREDERICK W. SCH ALSCH A, 


VIOLIN SOLOIST. 

Instruction 

1% Madison Avenue. near Thirty-second Street 

New Yor 

MISS EMMA THURSBY, 

SOPRANO, 

Will receive a limited number of pupils 

Studio esidence 

tes Carnegie Hal! 34 Gramercy Park. 

New York City 


BRUNO HUHN, 
s8 West Fifty-seventh Street. New York 
iano and Organ Lessons 


New Studio: ras East Eighty-ffth street 


To Vocalists—Style, Diction and Répertoire. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


NEW YORK. YORK. 
TORK YOR TIOUS PLATING | PER T- FLORIO 


230 East 62¢ Street. 158 W. 45th St., opposite Lycoom Theatre. 
given to students | Renowned Italian LEADING 
ARTISTIC SINGING 
SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING, EAR 


and comes method of tone production. Pro- 
TRAINING, CHORAL AND PIANO MUSIC. 


EVA B. DEMING, Director. 
Lanes | Hf ALM AR DAMECK 
upon application. 
MADAME SOLO VIOLINIST. 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, The Dameck String Quartet. 
RESIDENCE AND STUDIO 


¥. the celebrated Prima 
cice Culture in all ite 1377 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 


branches. 
Cie. Hill’ EARL H. HILL, Director. 
WALTER S. YOUNG, 1 Ss Strictly a Piane School. 
course ib 
Voice Production, Diction, Style, Repertoire. Pi ano 
801-802 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Open all the Year. 
GEORGE F. GRANBERRY, Schoo Illustrated Prospectus Sent. 
For seven years on the ag A the 
FRANK L. SEALY 
FAELTEN SYSTEM, Normat Course, ORGANIST ORATORIO SOCIETY AND FIPTH 
For the especial training of Music Teachers. AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. Theory 
bie in classes of 
JAMESTOWN-ON-CHAUTAUQUA, N.¥ 
Faelten Pianoforte School 
STUDIO: CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY. 
HORACE HORTON KINNEY, 


CLARA WINSTEN, VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
PRA Studio: 167 West Fifty-seventh Street (oppo- 
so NO. site Carnegie Hall) 


Concert and Oratorio. 
Telephone: Mew Yor | PAUL DUFAULT, 
TENOR 


Instruction. French Coaching a Specialty 
M.B8.DE BOR West Twenty-third St 
Teacher of Artistic Singing in I = 
| AME. CAROLINE MABEN FLOWER, 
lish. Pure Italian method of Teacher of Piano, and Technic 
placing and tone building Perfect The Anso 
j breathing. Opera, Oratorios, Songs. Broadway and Seventy- third. Street, New York 


STUDIOS: 


817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York AME RIC AN AC ADE MY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS. 


4 

A practical for the stage, in con 

nection with harles Frohman's theatres 

- Apply to E. P. Stephenson, general manager, Car 
negie Hall 

C Hall, NEW YORK A. J. GOODRICH. 

nterpretation, mplete usica nalysis, 

MAY BE SEEN MONDAYS AT 4 P. M. | * “Synthetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Mem 


orizing,” etc. 
Personal or Correspondence Lessons 


EDMUND SEVER Residence-Studio: 8 St. Nicholas Ave. New 
ars. York. Downtown Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Wednes- 


days and Saturdays only. 


Vocal Instruction. 
EDMUND SEVERN,| LEOPOLD WINKLER, 
violin Soloist and Composer. Recitals. Instruction 


SEVERN TRIO. 
Studios: 131 West Fifty-sixth Street 


fim.OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of the Art of Singing in al! its branches 
Residence and Stucio 
441 Central Park West New York City. 


MRS. WILLIAM S. NELSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND ACCOMPANIST 

Concerts and Musicales Arranged Mon. and 
Thur., 589 Main St. East Orange, N. J. 3 FE 
goth St., York. ‘Phone: s620 38th 


C. pe MACCHI, 
VOICE SPECIALIST. VOCAL AND REPERTOIRE INSTRUCTION. 
STUDIO: Carnegie Nall. 


Organist Church 
the Divine Paternity. 


Instructor for Nordica, Ternina, Maria de Mac- 
KATE STELLA BURR, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
ments Secured 
ADELE BALDWIN, 
(BJ ORKSTEN.) 
J. WARREN ANDREWS. 


chi (latest Conried's engagement), — Metro- 
Organist Dieyster Grace M. E. Church 
Puplis prepared for 
Residence-Studio: 76 West Eighty-second street 
CONTRALTO, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
CHURCH MUSIC SCHOOL. 76th Street and Central Park West, New York. 


BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, FAELTEN | 
TEACHER OF SINGING. PIANOFORTE 
Huntington Street, Boston. SCHOOL. 


EDWARDS, 


VOICE CULTURE 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Tremont 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


ORGANIST. RECITALS 
Address: 1494 Tremont Street, Room &, 
Boston, Mass. 


Miss CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO 


Oratorio, Concert 
Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass 
HEINRICH GEBHARD, 
PIANIST. 


HELEN WETMORE, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Roche), Concerts 
cinert Hall, Boston 
MME. EDWARDS’ REPRESENTATI VE 


JESSIE DAVIS, 


PIANIST. 
Concerte—Recitals— Lessons. 
Studio: Steinert Hall 
Residence: 163 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 


RICHARD PLATT. 
PIANIST. 
Steinert Hall, Boston 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
ORGAN, HARMONY AND PIANO 


Large three-manual organ in studio 
218 Tremont Street, Boston 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist, Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


Professions! Training for 
Pianists and Music Teachers. 


30 Huntington Ave., BOSTON, 


MME. BIRDSALL-STRONG, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Studio: Symphoay Chambers, 246 Huntington Ave. 
Residence: Hotel Westminster. 


MME. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Huntington Aven Boston. 
Opposit ite Hall. 


FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


EVELYN A FLETCHER-COPP 
Home address 1o7 Thorndike street, Brookline, 
Mass 


SEXTETTE CLUB, 


Schools, Colleges, Ete 
_184 Newbury Street, Roston. 


Ww ILLIAM KITTREDGE, 
TENOR SOLOIST 
And Teacher of Singing 
160 Royleton Street, Boston 


Mrs. M. INGLES JAMES 


VOCAL INSTRUC TION 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
Author of “Scientific Tone Production.” 


Mr. ALVAH GLOVER SALMON, 


PIANOFPORTE RECITALS 


Miscellaneous numbers or Special Program of 
Russian Music (the result of recent investigation 
and study in St Petersburg and Moscow) n 
struction, Piano and Composition. Tuition, twenty 
lessons $100 

Studio, 384 Roylston Street, Boston 


FAELTEN SYSTEM IN NEW YORK 
Miss Mabel A. French, graduate of the Faelten 


Pianoforte School, Boston, class of ‘of Per 
sonal interview, 11 to 1 every day except Tuesday 
and Friday, after October 1st 

Studio: 116 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Tut INDIANAPOLIS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director. 


All branches of music and the allied arte. 
cal History, Sight Reading, Chorus Classes, Languages, Lectures and Concerts 


Able Faculty of American and European educated Teachers and Artists. 
Healthy location, Day and boarding students 


new building, comparatively fireproof. 


Free advantages include Harmony, Musi- 


Beautiful 


may enter atany time. For catalogue address 
EDGAR M. CAWLEY, 


509 North Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Washington Ave. and Park 8t., Detroit, Mich., 
ALBERTO JONAS Dirgeter, 

HAS NATIONAL FAME as the representative musical in 
A stitution of Michigan, and one of the FOREMOST CON- 
SERVATORIES IN AMERICA. Faculty of FORTY. 
FIVE EMINENT INSTRUCTORS, including WORLD 
RENOWNED ARTISTS 

Unequaled free advantages. Pupils admitted any time 

Illustrated Catalogue on application 


arTHuR RUSSE. 


RNEGIE YORK, lish Diction 


The Rwesel’ Voice at Shope and Boot 


Voice Culture. Repertoire. 

Choral and Orchestral Conduc 

ter; Coach; Oratorio, etc 
send 


for let oi 
successfal students 


FALL 1904. 


Clavier Piano School 


and School of Public Performance. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED THE 


Virgil Training School for Teachers, 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


Begins Wednesday, Oct. 5. 


Enroliment Day, Tuesdey, Oct. 4. 


Catalogues and further information by addressing 


CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL, 11 West 22d St., New York. 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL _Tuesdavs and Fridays, 874 aoe Han a 
Recital Programs Arranged—Concert Engage 
Studio: 449 Fifth Avenue, New York 
PIANIST. Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Church, Concert and Oraterie. "Phone: Riverclée 
HERMAN EPSTEIN, 
2328-839 Carnegie tail. 
PIANO 
A, a VIRGIL 
— SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 


Special cour es for ce teachers. Special advantages for acquiring a broad and 
artistic repertoire. Inqu ries welcomed. Valuable literature free. Results tell. 


19 WEST 6th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore, 


MAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of Thirty Eminent European and American 


Masters, including 


Soha €. Barkworth, Alfred Goodwin, Errest Hetcheson, 

Otis B Boise, 

flowerd Brockway, J.C. Van Kulsteyn, Emmenuel Wed. 
CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION 


W. fd. Heimendaht, Pietro Minetti, 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


|ESTABLISHED 182% 


ALOIS BURGSTALLER, 


the greatest living German tenor, to the Conover Piano: 


“The Conover Piano which I used for my recitals in Studebaker Theatre 
yoeng was excellent. I rd admired its tona! qualities and the per- 

tion of the mechanism. is a pleasure to me to note the remarkable 
sustaining and blending qualities of the tone, which certainly are a great 
aid and benefit to the singer.” 


Conover Manos 


THEY POSSESS AN EXQUISITE TONE 
QUALITY THAT DISTINGUISHES 
THEM FROM ALL OTHER MAKES. 


THe GasLe GompPany, 


Manufacturers of 


CONOVER GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
CABLE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


PIANOS 


Particular 
attention is Made solely by 


called to the CHICHERING 6 SONS 
QUARTER GRAND 791 Tremont Street, Boston 


MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


High Standard of Construction. WE! BE R PIANOS. 


Hill 


——— DERBY, CONN. Heinrich Conried, Director of the 


OTT () WI S SNF R Opera Company 


writes as follows: 
Artistic Pianos, 


**Ngew York, May 12, 1904. 


‘* From time to time during the past operatic 
New Vork, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven, 


season I have been impre: with the wonder- 
ful resources of the Weber Pianos which we 
have been using at the Metropolitan. 

**Subjected to immense usage by reason of our 
numerous rehearsals, these instruments never- 
theless retain their exquisite tone quality. 

**] know of no piano that would give us better 
satisfaction, and it is my desire that the Weber 
piano shall continue to be used at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House.” HEINRICH CONRIED. 


The Weber Piano Company 


Copyright by Amié Dupont. Acolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., near 34th St., N. ¥. 


THE EMERSON |e 


1849—SHORT GRAND—1904 


Not so short as to sacrifice tone qualities, but as short as scientific scale drawing allows. 
In other words: Short but not too Short. 


EMERSON PIANO CO,, Boston, 


KRAKAUER BROS., 
Makers, 
150-161 East 126th 


MANHATTAN, NEW YORK. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, Willmore Court, 126th St. and St. Nicholas Ave. 


11 Wee ‘Phowe: 82 Morningside. YORK. 


: Of the Highest Musical Type. BLANCHE TOWLE, Soprano, 


FACTORIES and WAREROOMS: j 
2323 to 245 East 23d Street, PHONE: 23980 RIVER. est 107th Street, NE oO 


HARRY J. FELLOWS a. BuzzI-PECCIA, HOMER MOORE, ee 


Director of Music Delaware Avenue From the Royal Com: ervatory of Music, Milan. 
Baptist Church. ITALIAN VOGAL SCHOOL. 
Tenor Sololse Concert,| Traditions tasting at tne | SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE Thy MONTREAL CONSERVATORY t MUSIC 
Oratorio. Pupil of Randegger, London, | er the grestess of ter Mostreal, Canada. 
present time. phiet, which will be sent on Mas. CLARA A. KORN, Director. Prespestas @ 
the Masica! Directer. 


Studio: 1009 Delaware Ave., Burra.o, N. Y. | request. Studies: 613 Lexiagtoa Ave., NEW YORK. Springdale Ave, Rast Orange, N. J. 
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LUITPOLD ST. 24, 
BERLIN W., 
OCTOBER 30, 1904. 


BSAYE was the magnet that drew an audience 
which overflowed the Philharmonie at the sec 
ond Nikisch Philharmonic concert Monday 
evening His numbers were Bach's E major 


concerto, Chausson's “Poem” in E flat, and his 


own arrangement of Saint-Saéns’ “Etude im 
Form of a Waltz 
ful breadth and repose. In the adagio he was enchanting ! 
Such nobility of tone! Such warmth! Such esprit! And 


Ysaye played the concerto with wonder 


yet some of the Berlin critics did not like him in the con- 
certo; they said it was too sentimental and “weichlich.” 
What absurdity! 
out of tune, and does not reveal such a tedious concep- 
tion of the work that the audience goes to sleep, then m 
the eyes of the critics it is not Bach playing 


“Poem,” for violin and orchestra, affords the 


If a violinist does not “scratch” and play 
I 


Chausson’s 
soloist much opportunity, for it abounds in cantilena and 
recitative. As a composition it is handicapped by poverty 
of ideas The Saint-Saéns waltz etude, an effective piece, 
was played with remarkable virtuosity and with many 
subtle touches, but after all it is not idiomatic violin music 
nor is it very grateful, and I should not care to hear any 
one but Ysaye play it. His success was, of course, im 
mense, as usual 

Nikisch, besides accompanying Ysaye matchlessly, led 
Beethoven's “Coriolan” overture, Vincent d'Indy’s “Istar” 
variations, and the Mendelssohn “Italian” symphony 

Vincent d'Indvy’s “Istar” was given here for the first 
tine I heard the work with the Ysaye orchestra under 
the composer's direction in Brussels seven years ago 
Che underlying poetic idea is taken from an old Assyrian 
Babylonic epos called “Istar’s Descent Into Hades.” As 
program music it cannot be called a remarkable illustra 
tion of the text, but as absolute music it ts an interesting 
piece, although its « harm lies more in its piquant harmonies 
and rhythms than in the value of the musical thoughts 
“Istar” and the symphony were admirably done by Nikisch 


€ 


luesday evening Mischa Elman, the new violin prodigy, 
gave his second concert in the Singakademie to a sold out 
house. He played the Mendelssohn concerto, the Saint 
Saéns “Rondo Capriccioso,” the Beethoven G major ro 
mance, and Paganini’s “Moto Perpetuo.” Some things 
Elman plays like a great artist; in others, as, for imstance 
the first movement of the concerto, he shows a lack of 
maturity. His playing of the Saint-Saéns rondo and the 
Paganini piece would have done credit to any living vio 
linist. The appearance of Elman and Vecsey has settled 
one thing to my mind, and that is that the Berlin public 
loves a sensation just as much as the New York public or 
any other public. That is, the Berlin public at large, for 
the concerts of Elman and Vecsey are attended by people 
that otherwise never go to concerts. I have been an 
habitué of the Berlin concert halls for ten years, and am 
perfectly familiar with the concert audiences. There were 
many people at Elman’s last concert that ‘were never in 
a Berlin concert hall before. They heard first class~violin 
playing, but would they have paid their five marks to hear 


the same or better playing by a full grown man? No. 


Do they go when Ysaye or Burmester plays? Never. The 
masses the world over can be drawn out only by some 
thing sensational. They will not pay five pfennigs to hear 
the best violin playing the world affords, but they will 
willingly pay five marks to hear a boy of twelve do what 
few men of forty can do. It is not a question of violin 
playing or music at all, for these audiences are not musi al 
and do not care for music. They go to see the sensation 
of the day As a down East farmer who attended an Ole 
Bull concert in New York over fifty years ago put it: “Ole 


Bull? Why that’s the man wot I gin a hull dollar to see ° 
€& 


It is said that Elman will return to his teacher, Leopold 
Auer, January 1, and retire to private life for further de 
velopment. It is to be hoped that this 1s true It would 
be a deplorable thing if such a genius as Elman were to 
be systematically exploited in public That must mean 
his ruin. Already he looks worn and sallow. How can 
a child undergo the excitement attendant upon frequent 
public appearances and ovations, and how can he play with 
such feeling without wearing out his little body It as 
physically impossible After all, this public exploitation 
serves generally only to enrich some manager, the child 
rarely being the chief beneficiary 

Joachim sat an attentive listener in Elman’'s concert. His 


thoughts must have wandered back to the time when he, 


Tue of THe Furuse 


over sixty years ago, as a boy of Elman’s age, achieved a 


similar triumph in a Philharmonic concert under Mendels 
sohn’s direction in London. Luckily for Joachim, Men 
delssohn saw to it that such a public performance did not 
recur for several years. Joachim undoubtedly could have 
made a sensational career as a prodigy, but Mendelssohn 
prevented it and the world is the gainer. It is to be hoped 
that Auer will prevent Elman’s further public career at 
present and so save this genius to the world. 


Marie Berg, the well known soprano, sang on Thursday 


evening at the concert given by Dr. Reimann in the Em 
peror William Memorial Church The lady has a sweet, 
flexible voice which is under good control, and she has a 
whole souled, warm delivery Her tvle of singing at 
once reveals the artist, the true m cml und that is some 
thing that cannot be said of all singers, to put it mildly 
Miss Berg produce 1 good, pure tone, she nes m pet 
fect tune, she phrases artistically, and she puts an indi 
vidual note into everything she do 
Lula Mysz-amemer gave im evening ot “Lieder” at 
fecthoven Hall Tuesday Th dy is justly one of the 
most popular ingers in Germany lay SI | 1 beau 
tiful mezzo-soprano voice, which she uses with con ummate 
skill and she ng with great wart th a 1 mtelligence 
There is a frank, breezy air of largen ind naturalness 
about her whole per ! ty that efreshing She had a 
full house and a big succes 
The same evening Alexander Petschnikoff played it Bech 
stein Hall a new nata by Herm Zilcher with the 
composer at the pan The work do« not call for ex 
tended comment Petschnikoff also played works by him 
self, by Mozart and b | haikowsh Ile has the ame 
sweet, singing tone as formerly, and he plays with mu h 
warmth, but manly vigor | aking. It perfumed and 
monotonous playing Petschnikoff seems to have lost his 
hold on the Berlin public 
x 
The Hekking Trio gave their second wert Thursday 
evening I heard Hekking and Sch bel play the Sait 
Saéns C minor sonata for ‘cello and pian ind a most fin 
ished performance it wa far more » than the compos 
tion deserved, for it me f tl tu pired thing 
the illustrious Frenchman ever penned 
A new Swedish soprano, Signe vor Rappe, a very tall 
good looking girl from Stockholm. made her Berlin début 
at this concert in a group of Schumann songs She ha 
a pretty, sweet, fre h voice. and she has learned a good 


deal. but she seemed to be suffering from stage frieht, for 


she failed to enter into her work with that mastery which 


bespeaks conscious power und carries conviction 
@ 
The same evening a new American piamet Fthel New 
comb, of New York, a Leschetizky pupil, made her début 
th the Philharmonic Orchestra at the Singakademuc 
playing no less than three concerts the Schumann, the 
Chopin E minor and the Saint-Saens © minor M New 


comb is a very talented girl, and she evidently has made 


the most of her opportunity during the year she spent im 


Vienna She has a very clean, crisp, accurate technic, a 
big tone, a decided sense of rhythm and much brilliancy 
Miss Newcomb played the romance of the Chopin concerto 


with genuine poetry 


Her passage work in the finale was 


very clear and telling The Saint-Saens C minor con 


certo is not a grateful task for the pianist, being far in 


ferior both as music and as a di pl iy piece to the G minor 
concerto by the same comp eT Mi 5 Newcomb had more 
than average success with the audience 
€ 
lea Oppenheim tourteer ! t from Pari 

made his initial bow to a Berlu lience in ti hall of 
the Re yal High Sel He was act 1 bw the Rer 
lin Tonkiinstler Orchestra, the orchestra Stra formerly 
conducted. Oppenheim played the Saint Sai und Golter 
mann concertos with orchestra and the Bacl Air” and 


Davidoft's Am Sporingbrunnen,” with pian 


Oppenheim is a lad who deserves encouragement He 


has already acquired a remarkable dexterity on ms un 


wieldy instrument. Such a technic on the ‘celle 
his vears is far more difficult than on the violin, on ac 


nm one of 
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count of the big intervals and the great strength of finger 
required. The boy has a pure tone of good quality, 
although it is quite small as yet. He has plenty of assur- 
ance, and if he develops and acquires more depth of mind 
and soul he will become a ‘cellist of the first rank. 


Emma Calvé made her début in “Carmen” at the Royal 
Opera Friday night. The house was sold out at three 
times the ordinary prices. It is said that Calvé received 5,000 
marks for the one appearance. Opera goers in America 
know far better than we do here how this fascinating 
Frenchwoman sings “Carmen,” for over there she sang 
the role scores of times when in her prime. The best 
years of her life were spent in America, for it cannot be 
denied that she now is passé as a singer. Her voice shows 
unmistakable signs of wear. Her acting was superb. She 
gives many characteristic and wholly individual touches 
to the role, yet her acting seems to be prompted by her 
head and not by her heart, notwithstanding that she makes 
the impression of being a very impulsive woman. It im- 
presses the keen observer as being all cold calculation for 
effect. clearly is too accustomed to the “starring” 
system of America, for she sang at and to the public for 
the most part, and paid too little attention to the ensemble, 
forgetting (or not knowing) that in Germany the ensemble 
is everything. Calvé was called out innumerable times, 
but the applause was by no means general, and she failed 
to impress a large part of the audience. Berlin is apt to 
be a little cool to celebrities who have made their reputa- 
tions before appearing here. 


At its first concert the Singakademie Oratorio Society 
works, Cherubini’s “Missa Solemnis,” and 
and “Totenklage” by the conductor Georg 
Schumann. Cherubini’s work sounds strange to modern 
Parts of it are quite antiquated and shallow, but 
there are other parts of great interest. Some of the cho- 
ruses are beautiful, particularly the “Crucifixus,” in which 
the simple melody of the voices is most ingeniously and 
effectively accompanied by the muted strings and the wood- 
The chorus sang finely, but the soloists were not so 


Calvé 


gave three 
“Sehnsucht” 


ears 


wind, 
good 

Schumann's “Sehnsucht,” for chorus 
well conceived and well written work. It opens with an un- 
accompanied chorus, which does not make a very favorable 
impression, but there is a steady crescendo in the work un- 
til it closes with a pompous and effective employment of 
the entire orchestral apparatus and the full chorus fortis- 
simo. I wrote about Schumann's “Totenklage” when it 
was performed at the Frankfort Music Festival last May. 


George R. Tillson, a young American organist, gave a 
concert at the Luther Church, playing works by Bach, Max 
Reger and Liszt. He is a gifted youth and played exceed- 
ingly well. He is studying organ with Franz Grimcke 
and composition with Stillman Kelly. 

tt 

Willy Burmester celebrated the tenth anniversary of his 
first Berlin success with a concert in the Singakademie last 
night. It was just ten years ago that the great violinist 
created a sensation with a Paganini program in the same 
hall. IT well remember that memorable evening. Yester- 


and orchestra, is a 


day Burmester played a classieal program, very much in 


contrast to his program of a decade ago. His selections 
this time were the E major concerto, the “Chaconne,” “Air” 
and a gavotte by Bach; the Beethoven G major romance, a 
gavotte by Padre Martini and menuets by Handel and 
Mozart, the last three pieces being arranged by Burmester. 

It was interesting to hear two such great violinists as 
Ysaye and Burmester play the Bach concerto during the 
same week. Burmester took the first allegro at a much 
faster tempo than his Belgian colleague, and the finale, on 
the other hand, considerably slower. Both played the 
adagio at about the same tempo. Burmester makes a real 
allegro of the first movement, while Ysaye plays it quite 
moderately and with great breadth. Burmester played the 
entire work and the “Chaconne” with wonderful clearness 
and plasticity. His infallible technic, pure tone, energetic 
accent and healthy conception revealed his absolute com- 
mand of the composition and the instrument, and bespoke 
a potent mentality. 

The same evening Arrigo Serato, the Italian, played a 
new violin concerto in B minor by his countryman, A. 
d’'Ambrosio. It is well written for the violin and fairly 
well instrumentated in Wagnerian style, but it contains 
no ideas of importance. The first movement is bombastic 
and shallow in the orchestra, and the solo violin has mean- 
ingless recitatives. The andante is commonplace, but the 
spirited finale shows some originality in the themes and 
passage work of the violin, as well as in the employment 
of the orchestra. It is not a concerto that will find its way 
into the repertory of violinists. 

Serato played it admirably. He has a beautiful, warm 
cantilena, and his tone is larger than formerly. He has a 
good left hand and a supple bowing. But a little more 
esprit in his interpretation would not be amiss 


The twin sisters Christman, of the Moscow Pmperial 
Opera, have been singing with great success at the Mag- 
deburg Opera. They will make their first public appear- 
ance in Berlin at the Philharmonie tomorrow night. 


€& 


Georg Schnéevoigt, the gifted Finnish conductor, led 
a Kaim concert in Munich recently with enormous suc- 
The Munich Neuste Nachrichten of October 19 
“Schneevoight is a conductor of the very first 
without exception, 


cess. 

writes: 
rank, who combines all the qualities, 
that go to make up a great orchestral leader.” The critic 
then enumerates the Finn's artistic virtues in detail, and 
“IT must confess that I have not for 
years heard the ‘Leonore’ No. 3, so enchantingly 
played, with such dramatic power and such wonderful 
finish of detail.” This, from the pen of one of the leading 
critics of Germany, in the city where they are continually 


winds up by saying: 
overture, 


hearing Weingartner and Mottl, means a good deal. It is 
praise of which Schneevoigt may well be proud. 
Georg Fergusson, the Scotch-American baritone, has 


achieved one of the most remarkable successes in Berlin as 
a singing teacher that ever came to my notice. He started 
in here some eight years ago in a very modest way, with- 
out any influential friends, without “pull,” introduction 
or anything to help him but his own merit. Even his 
public appearances in Berlin were not in his favor, as he 


works ot PP. 


Catalogue, with Portrait and Biography, 23 pages, sent 
post free on application. 


was in bad voice each time, and could not do himself 


BARITONE. 
Vocal Instruction. 
KLEIST STRASSE 27, BERLIN Ww, 


taught so thoroughly and so con- 
production 


justice. Yet he has 
scientiously his exhaustive knowledge of voice 
that he has gained an enviable reputation for accomplish- 
ing results with his pupils. Today he has far more ap- 
plications for lessons than he can accept, notwithstanding 
the fact that he is one of the highest priced vocal teachers 
in Berlin. Fergusson’s success is solid and well deserved 
He has gained a strong and permanent foothold in the 
German capital. 

& 


Fergusson’s chief assistant is Kirk Towns, who was a 


teacher at the Chicago Musical College the past two 
years. Mr. Towns, with his wife, has lately settled in 
Berlin, having rented a nice apartment in the Miinchner 
strasse. Besides preparing pupils for Fergusson, Towns 


has also quite a large private class of pupils, and is doing 
well here. He wi!! remain in Berlin several years at least, 
and possibly permanently. : 

was revived at the Bremen Opera 
It was given in 


Weber's “Oberon” 
October 16, and made a fine 
the same form as at the gala performance in Wiesbaden 
before the Emperor a few years ago. This arrangement 
unquestionably is a great improvement over the original, 
which Weber composed expressly for Covent Garden, and 
with which he too many 
concessions had to be made to the English public. In the 
new form the dialogues have been rewritten and treated 
melodramatically, the number of changes in the scenes re- 
duced, and the dramatic effects heightened, so that the 
work as a whole makes a much more vivid impression. 


The Bohemian Quartet have made a permanent repertory 


number of Kaun’s new piano quintet 


impression 


was not satisfied himself, because 


started in 
Teatrala 


has been 


Musicala si 


Roumanian music 


is called the 


A new 
tucharest. It 
and the publisher is Jean Feder 


Mrs. Wilhelm Eylau, a new piano teacher, has recently 
settled in Berlin, with serious in 
tent, for her influence is already beginning to be felt. She 
August with two pupils, and now she has 
American and a very charming 


paper 


Revista 


and she evidently came 
started here in 
fifteen. Mrs. Eylau is an 
and very energetic young woman. 
as she does what no other piano teacher in 
she makes a specialty of so called hopeless 
flexible hands, fingers 
technic and tone 


There is surely room 


for her here, 
Berlin does 
strong 


with com 


with large, 
acquire 


cases. Anyone 
and loose wrists can 
ease, but with those 
have small, stiff hands, and weak fingers, 
matter. Mrs. Eylau makes a specialty of loosening 
strengthening the 
pianists who have 


aspirants who 


it is a different 


parative unfortunate 
and 
and of imparting to 
and tone the 
full tone 


wrists and fingers 


a hard touch art of 
Although 


she is an 


acquir 
ing an elastic touch and a soft, round, 
Mrs. Eylau makes a specialty of these things, 
artist and not \fter 
pared a pupil for a composition technically she gives her 
to Mrs 


a one sided specialist she has pre 


the interpretation just as thoroughly 


attention 


Prof. RUDOLF SCHMALFELD, 
Mme, MARGARETHE SCHMALFELD.VAHSEL, 


Kammersacngeria, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice building by means of concentrated tone. 
Specialty made of Restoring Lost and Injured Voices and of 
Wagner singing. 
Lessons given in German, English, French and Italian. 
Bamberger St. 4, BERLIN, W. 


BARITON 
“THE STANLEY,” 
124-126 West 47th Street. 


PHONE: 
4249 38th Street. 


SSTABLISHED i878. DRESDEN: 18 Walpurgisstr. 
Announces the engagement of the Pianist 
POTTER-FRISSELLL., to introduce the 
LESCHETIZEY METHOD AND SCHOOL OF INTERPRETATION. 
EMRLIOCOM’S SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
school in Dresden. Direstor PAUL 
is instructor of music in 4 
and girls, in connection with 
LOGIE, M. A., 21 Bergstr. Dresden. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


Vocal instruction. 


METHOD OF FRANCESCO LAMPERTI. 
Teacher of BLANCHE DUFFIELD, Coloratura Soprano, Soloist 
Sousa's Band several seasons ; MARIE SIERSDORFER, rano 
with Conried Metropolitan Opera Co.; JOSEPHINE MILDEN- 
BERG, Sopranc; MAR LOUISE GEHLE. Contralto; 
LOUISE TOMP ING, Colorstura Soprano; WILHELMIN 

tano; JOSEPH MILLER. Basso; FR 
BUTTERFT ANGELL, Baritone; EDWARD W. GRAY, 
Tenor, and other successful singers. 


STUDIO: 136 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Rew Work College of Music 


128-130 East 58th Street. 

(Formerly ALEX. LAMBERT.) 

Directors: Cari Heia, August Freemcke. 

Private instruction in Piano, Singing Vesti, "Cello and al) 
of music, by a faculty unsu for its excellence. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT POR BEGINNERS. 

All instrumental! and voca! students receive free instruction in 
harmony. counterpoint, vocal sight reading. ensembie pleying and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 
Students received daily. Catalog sent on application. 


GODOWSKY CHOPIN STUDIES 


TRANSCENDENTAL SCHOOL OF MODERN PIANO VIRTUOSITY. 

Fifty Studiee based on the original twenty-seven Etudes. 

FOR CONCERT USE AND HIGHEST TECHNICAL DEVELOPMEDT. 

Alsu Godowsky’s Concert Arrangement of Weber's Rondo ("Perpetuum Mobile”) and “Momento Capriccio.” 


SCHLESINGER (Rf, LIENAU), Music Publishers, BERLIN W. 8. 


PRICE, 90 CENTS EACH. 
Price, $1.50 each. 
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gogues in Germany, but she owes her method 
largely to her own hard thinking and work 


Georg Ritter, the distinguished German tenor, of 
burg, 
and Wagner well. 
Norway, and 


opened a vocal studio. Mr 


located in 
Ritter has a 


don and now has 


warm, 


languages. In 
wide experience, and has accomplished some 
feats. He has often taken the 


and speaks several 


der those circumstances on a few hours’ 


<= 


notice 


Wm. A. Becker, the 


at a concert of his own last Wednesday 


with a 
on the strength of which he 
at a Philharmonic concert in the near future 


Dresden November 5, and he 


orchestral concerts in Brunswick 


= 


The full concert and opera list of the week was as fol 


one of the 


lows 

SUNDAY, OCTORER 23 

Marx-Cioldschmidt 
Halir Quartet 

Matinee N ikise! 


mome “Pop 


Bechstein Hall 
Beethoven Hall 


Rerthe plane 


Vhilharmons Philharmonn evening Philhar 


Singakademie—Clara Erler, wo« 


Royal 
West Side Opera—“Die Klieinen Lammer 
National Opera Der Wildschutz 


MONDAY, OCTORER 2,4 
Bechstein Hall—Ogman Gronn, pianc 
Beethoven Hall—Frieda Kiesielnicke, vocal 
Nikiscl 
(irgan concert by Mr 


Philharmonie Philharmonic 


Luther Church W ilsor 


Singakademie—Geert von Ravensberg, voca 
Royal Opera 
West Side Opera—" Die 


National Opera—‘‘Zar 


“Tristan and Isolde 

Kicinen Lammer 
und Zimmerman 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 
Bechstein Hall—Heinrich Scheden, vocal 
Beethoven Hall 


Philharmonic 


Julia Culp, vocal 
Philharmonic “Pop 
Erika von 


Philharmonic Smal! Hall Binzer, piano 
Singakademie— Mischa Elman, violin 

Royal High School—Jean Oppenheim, ‘cello, with orchestra 
Roman Hof—Hans Ridiger, vocal 

Royal Opera—“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Coppelia.” 

West Side Opera—"“Die Kleinen Lammer.” 


“Freischitz.” 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26 
Alexander Petschnikoff, violin 


Lula Mysz-(imeiner 


National Opera 


Rechstein Hall 
Beethoven Hall vocal 
Philharmonik 


Thekla Scholl, piano 


Philharmonic 
Philharmonic Small Hall 
Singakadem ic Maria Seret, voca 
Royal Opera—*‘Lo 
West Side Opera 


hengrin.” 
“Gypsy Baron.’ 


N ational Opera a 


“Trovatore.’ 


Eylau has studied with some of the most celebrated peda 


and success 


Ham 
is one of the few artists who can sing both Mozart 
Ritter spent the last two years in Lon 
Berlin and 
sympa 
thetic voice, and he sings like a thorough artist. He sings 
oratorio he has had 
remarkable 
place of others who sud 
denly became ill and has sung the most difficult roles un- 


American pianist, played in Leipsic 
success 
has been engaged to play 
his own concerto with the Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra 
He plays in 
has also been engaged for 


THURSDAY, OCTORER 
Bechstein Hall—St 
Beethoven Hal! 


Singakademie 


Petersburg (ua: tet 

Hekking Trix 

Royal Opera—“Don Juan.” 

West Side Opera—*“Die Kicinen Lammer.” 

National Opera—“Der Wildschitz.” 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 28 

Ahna, vocal 


Marx-Goldschmidt, pian: 


Bechstein Hall—Leontine de 


Beethoven Hall terthe 
Singakademic— Oratorio performance 
Barth-Werth 


Philharmonie Small Hall 


Hausmann, trio 


Edith von Kalhen, 


Philharmonic 
piano 
Royal Opera—“Carmen.” 
West Side Opera—“Huguenots.” 
“Barber of Seville 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER ao 
Arrigo Serati, 
Willy 


Charity concert 


National Opera— 


Reecthoven Hall 


Sing akademie Burmester, violin, with string orchestra 
Philharmonic 
Kunstler Haus—Sven Scholander, lute 


Royal Opera—*“Evangelimann,” “Coppelia 
West Side Opera William Tell.” 


“Dofla Juanita 


sculptor, 


National Opera 


Max Klinger, the who created such a sensa 


tion with his Beethoven statue, is at work on a 


statue intended for the new music hall on the 
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The Severn Lecture-Recitals. 
DMUND SEVERN and Mrs 


a series of ten lecture-recitals on‘ 
Monday 
Hall 


thoven sonata in | 


Severn gave the first 
The Great Sonatas’ 
afternoon of last 
For his opening topic Mr. Severn selected the Bee 
major, No. 5, in op. 24 After an m 
history of the 


teresting outline of the sonata, describing 


im a most clear and instructive manner the difference be 
forms, Mr 


movement on the 


tween the old and new Severn played the 


themes of the first violin. He imvited 


the audience to listen attentively and note the beginning 


of the second theme. The explanatory analysis ended, Mr 


with Mrs 


movement. The 


Severn, Severn at the piano, performed the first 


lecturer continued by describing the sex 


adagio, and after an artistx 


before the 


ond movement, the perforn 


ance reviewed the scherzo artists played it. The 


This 


attract students and those music 


last movement, a rondo, was treated the same way 


series of recitals ought to 
beneath the surface of the 


lovers who desire to penetrate 


art they admire. Mr. Severn is an agreeable speaker, and 
seem at their 


of the 


and his gifted wife 
November 21 


illustrations he 
Monday 


next recital 


in the 


best afternoon, is the date 


Soprano Soloist with Theodore Thomas Orchestra Tour. 


Soprano Soloist with Washington Orchestra Tour. 


Ethel Newcomb, piano, with I’bilharmonic Orchestra 


violin, with Philharmonic Orchestra 


Brahms 
Holstein 


accompanying clever 


week in a studi in Carnegie 


THE WEEK IN NEW YORK. 
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November David 
Mendelssohn Hall 


November 9 


Wednesday afternoon, Bispham's 
second recital, 
Wednesday afternoon, 
lish, New York 
Wednesday aiternoon 
Manhattan 
Wednesday 


New 


“Parsifal” in Eng 
lheatre 


November 9—Dolmetsch recital, 


rheatre 


evening, November 9—‘Parsifal” in English, 


York 


Theatre 


Thursday afternoon, November 10—Gadski recital, Car 
negie Hall 
lhursday evening, November 10—Carrie Bridewell’s fare 


Hall 
Thursday evening, November 10 
New York Theatre 


Thursday evening, November 10 


well concert, Mendelssohn 


“Parsiial” in English, 


Guilmant organ recital 


New York Avenue M. E. Church, Brooklyn 

briday alternoon, November 11—New York Philharmonic 
public rehearsal; Joseph Hofmann, soloist, Carnegie 
Hall 

Friday afternoon, November 11—Julian Pascal piano re 
cital, 150 Central Park West 

Friday evening, November 11 Parsiial in English, 
New York Theatre 

Friday evening, November 11—Dolmetsch recital, Men 
del sohn Hal! 

Friday evening, November 11—Piano and song recital 
American Institut Apphed Musi 

Friday evening, November 11—Walter Damrosch lecture 
recital Tristan and Isolde Corime Rider Kelsey 


Hall, Brooklyn 
November 12 


soloist, Association 


Saturday afternoon, Sembrich recital, Car 


Hall 

Saturday aiternoon, November 12 Parsiial” in English, 
New York Pheatre 

Saturday evening, November 1 Pa al’ an English 
New Theatre 

Saturday evening November 12—New York Philhas 
monic concert Jose Hofmann, soloist, Carnegie 
Hall 

Sunday afternoon, November 13-—Grenadier Guards Band 


concert, Carnegie Hall 


Sunday evening, November 13—Grenadier Guards Band 


concert, Carnegie Hall 


orchestral concert, Ma 


Sunday evening, November 13 


postu Theatre 

Monday afternoon, November 14—Second De Pachmann 
recital 

Monday evening, November 14—Grenadier Guards Band 
oncert, Carnegie Hall 

Monday evening, November 14 Parsifal in English 


New York Theatre 

Tuesday evening Nove ber 15—Guilmant ryan recital 
Old First Presbyterian Church 

Puesday evening, November 1 Knee! Quartet; Walter 
Damrosch, piano, Mendelssohn Hall 

Tuesday evening, November 15 Parsifal’ im English 
New York Theatre 
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to do great things. There was a time when it seemed as if 
she meant to try to import some of the comic opera manner 
onto the grand opera stage. But the last traces of her old 
style have disappeared and she has blossomed out into a 
really fine prima donna. Her voice is of delightful quality 
and her acting is natural and unaffected. She surprised 
everyone by her performance on Thursday, and she will 
probably surprise us more still when she has gained in ex- 
perience. 
€ 


Caruso’s Rodolfo, of course, needs no comment, while 
the Musetta of Mile. Trentini, a very vivacious young lady, 


the Schaunard of Viale, the Marcello of Amato and the 
ie Colline of Arimondi were all thoroughly in the picture 
‘ Campanini, the regular conductor, was away last week ful 
f filling an engagement to lead a performance of “Tosca” in 
: Paris. His place was taken by Tanara, who proved a 
2 HOTEL CECIL te fairly efficient substitute 
Saturday has been fixed as the date for the English pro- 
* HOTEL CECIL, LONDON: two questions concerning her powers as a vocalist, for the duction of Cilea’s “Adrienne Lecouvreur.” The cast will in- 
November 3, 1904. f voice is powerful and of fine quality, and she uses it per- clude Mmes. Giachetti, Manfredi and De Cisneros and 
T present, at any rate, there seems to be no rea- fectly. Vignas, too, made a splendid Riccardo, but the Anselmi and Sammarco 
= son to doubt the success of the visit of the San honors of the performance fell to Sammarco, whose Renato Gt Re 
* Carlo Opera Company. The performances Was the best that we have seen anywhere. Sammarco 1s The proposed revival of Mascagni’s “L’Amico Fritz” is 
have been very fine indeed, the house has al- 4 very remarkable artist, probably by far the greatest of  j,5 likely to take place after all. The news, however, will 
« ways been well filled, and the enthusiasm has the Italian baritones. His voice is not, perhaps, of the cause no one any regret, except, perhaps, the composer 
been in strong contrast to the studied calm finest quality, though it is powerful and perfectly sound. a 
which characterizes the audience in the grand opera season. But he is a wonderful age and his performance of “Eri The London Symphony Orchestra, which began its sea- 
i} I spoke last week of the somewhat uproarious behavior of ‘4 Was about as near perfection as it is possible for a son at the Queen's Hall on Thursday afternoon, could 
the gallery, which, in the earlier days of the season, in- uman being to reach. hardly help being a fine orchestra, but probably few even 
sisted on encores to every big air in every opera. Merci- e © = of those who knew how excellent are the instrumentalists 
fully the singers have learned that the average Englishman One of the features of the San Carlo Company is the of which’ it is composed or how thoroughly they are ac 
has not that passion for encores which characterizes the excellence of the singers who fill the minor parts You customed to playing together, quite realized what a really 
Italians, and they have lately been contenting themselves "¢Ver hear bad singing or see poor —— ——— a magnificent band it would be. In fact, it is no exaggeration 
e with bowing their acknowledgments. The enthusiasm of Performances, and it is never & case OF the principals first to say that there is no better orchestra in England, and if 
the gallery, however, seems to have infected the stalls to and the rest sowkere, On Wednesday, for example, the the various famous conductors who are coming to London 
* some extent, and the bold baronet and the vain viscount Ulrica was Madame de Cisneros, a lady who, in the first to lead its performances are not delighted with it they must 
’ would be simply shocked at the behavior of their neighbors Place, has beauty in her favor, which is more than it is 4. very hard to please. Dr. Cowen conducted on Thursday 
= if they were to find themselves in Covent Garden during possible to wd of many operatic stars, and who, - the and he certainly showed off the best features of the band to 
| one of the Italian performances. During last Wednesday's second place, is an excellent actress and singer. The music perfection. ‘I ne tone is full and rich, the ensemble even 
Ras performance of “Un Ballo in Maschera” I was sitting be- of Ulrica does not 7: her quite so well as does that of better than in the old days, when practically the same or- 
Z hind a gentleman whose feelings so far got the better of Amneris, but she did extremely well. Those arch con- chestra played under Henry Wood, and there was no fault 
him that he not only shouted “Encore” at every full close Spirators, Samuele and Tom, who are generally to be seen whatever in the performances of Beethoven's “Third” 
in “Eri tu” but he even, at the end of the air, rose Plotting in some out of the way corner of the stage, were symehony, Wagner’s “Faust” overture and Cowen’s own 
from his seat and waved his arms violently in the air. played by Arimondi and hos, the former one of the finest “Phantasy of Love and Life.” Adela Verne played the 
- When some of his neighbors requested him, very politely, basses that we have heard at Covent Garden for years, and eclo in Grieg’s piano concerto very brilliantly, but surely 
to sit down and behave himself, he retorted by turning the latter a capable baritone. this work might be given a good, long rest, for, though it 
round and shaking his fist in their faces. = = has its pretty passages, it is patchy and unsatisfactory as 
Mimi was consumptive a whole. 
are many, I know, who sniff at the “Ballo,” but I 
i must confess to having enjoyed it immensely on Wednes- Probably those who have only seen Madame Melba in By the way, the orchestra has not only deprived the 
- day. It does not, of course, pretend to be a great music the part of Mimi have never realized the fact that the Puc- Queen's Hall band of many of its members, but it has also 
: drama, but there are far more ambitious works which con- cini heroine was consumptive and have imagined that she taken over the former Queen's Hall program annotator, 
: tain less real music. Even the most devoted admirer of died of apoplexy or some kindred complaint. For, with Edgar F. Jacques. He began his connection with the new 
S Richard Strauss must surely be able to enjoy the concerted all due deference to Madame Melba, whose powers as a_ institution with éclat. The program included an “Elegy” 
4 music in the second and third acts, while such songs as singer are quite beyond dispute, she looks as little like the of Tschaikowsky, for strings alone, and, jumping to the 
“Eri tu” and “Saper voreste,” hackneyed though they are, Mimi of Murger’s novel as Gilibert resembles Romeo, or conclusion that this must be the “Elegy” from the “Ser 
ks still have a beauty that is entirely their own. Wednesday’s Mlle. Bauermeister Briinnhilde. It was, therefore, a pleas- enade” for strings, he wrote a long analysis of that work 
i performance was as good as any that we have seen in Lon- ant change to see a singer like Alice Nielsen in the part on which duly appeared in the program. As a matter of fact, 
‘ don. Madame Buoninsegna may be a somewhat conven- Thursday evening, for never before have we seen in Lon- it was a totally different “Elegy” altogether, and had no 
tional actress, but Amelia is a conventional part, and needs don a Mimi who was thoroughly in the picture. Miss connection whatever with the “Serenade” for strings or 
good singing | rather than fine acting. There can be no Nielsen, indeed, is a very clever young artist, who is going any other serenade, suite or symphony of any kind. The 
First American Tour of 
f 
The Great Portuguese Pianist. 
: “Da Motta is a very wonderful player."—7Ae Shetch, Feb. 18, 1903. “The brilliancy of his execution and the virility of his touch and 
“Senhor Da Motta is at the present moment equal to the greatest of interpretation are just as admirable as his grace and lightness.”"—Aeriis 
contemporary piano players."—Paéi Mali Gazette, London, Feb. 28, 1908. Boer sen Zertung, Jan. 31, 1904. 
R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, St. James Building, Broadway and 26th Street, NEW YORK. 
LEVY, Traveling Representative. 
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PADEREWSKI— Madame Wienskowska is a finished iste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to ethers a TEaENnNoRn. 
GANS concider you tn artist of coprit and taste, and representative of mest solid Management : Mrs. BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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old Queen’s Hall Promenade Concert programs used to be 
full of such blunders, and perhaps it would be as well for 
the secretary of the new band to examine his present pro 
grams rather carefully before they are put into the hands 
Such slipshod methods do not improve 
We have no room here for 


of the audience 
the prestige of an orchestra 
program annotators on the American plan. 


= 


Apropos of analytical programs, there is a good story of 
an annotator which, so far as I am aware, has never ap 
peared in print before. The ana 


be nameless, was engaged to write the programs of a well 


lyst in question, who shall 
known series of orchestral concerts. Finding himself short 
of paper one day he inscribed his notes on the backs of old 
letters; but, being a gentleman of somewhat careless habits, 
he sent some of the sheets to the printers with the notes 
instead of the letters erased. Consequently when the 
startled manager received the proof of the program he read 
“We cannot do better 


perhaps, than quote what Sir George Grove has said of 


such amazing statements as these: 


this magnificent symphony. He writes thus: ‘Dear Mr 
Jones—lIt will give us great pleasure if you and your wife 
will dine with us on Saturday at 7:30. Don't dress. Yours 


We now 


which must surely be considered one of Beethoven's mas 


ever, C. Brown.’ come to the second movement 
I have to inform 
Mon 


day next I shall be compelled to place the matter in the 


terpieces Here is the first theme: ‘Sir 


you that if my account for £27-17-6 is not paid by 
hands of my lawyers.” 
eS 

rhe season of Queen's Hall Symphony concerts opened 
on Saturday afternoon. In spite of the recent resolutions 
made by the directors to limit the programs to an hour and 
three-quarters, that of Saturday lasted nearly two hours 
and a half. This 
I schaikowsky’s “Manfred” symphony, the interest of which 


It was well 


was principally due to the inclusion of 


is by no means commensurate with its length 


played by the orchestra, which seems to be improving rap 
could make the 
Mozart's D 


minor piano concerto (the solo being exquisitely played by 


idly, but no performance, however fine, 


music attractive Also in the program were 


of Mozart players, Raoul Pugno), and Elgar's 
“Grania and Diar 


Wood 


the greatest 
Funeral March from 
is dedicated to Henry 
Bronislaw Hubermann gave the second of his violin re 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon 


On Thursday Irene Scharrer, a young pianist of unusual 


Introduction and 


mid,” which, by the way 


citals at St James’ 


promise, gave a recital at the Bechstein Hall 
Sarasate gave the second of his three concerts at the 


Bechstein Hall on Monday afternoon ZARATHUSTRA 


Stock Exchange orchestral concerts at Queen's Hall 


LONDON NOTES. the 


Breitkopf & Hartel have just issued a catalogue which Miss Barns’ “Second” sonata for violin and piano, which 
Roman Catholic choirmasters will find . ie iaiate, ON ated agreeable an impression at the Barns-Phillips 
concerts last Marcel performed at one of the 
present circumstances The book contains the full text of = on 
Broadwood concerts this season. Rarely indeed does a 


the Pope’s rescript with regard t id many 

-»  . British composer meet with so much encouragement, but 
offend 
Miss Barns is both clever and fortunate 


pages showing lists of compositions which do n 
The English 


uned by Pius X 
& 


Church are, it is understood, mov 


regulations en 
Roman 


ing very cautiously in the 


against the 


bishops of the 
recital at 


John Petrie Dunn, who is giving his first 


Bechstein Hall tomorrow afternoon, was born in Edin 


matter ol retorms 


burgh in 1878, and studied the pian nder several able 
ichers He is appeared in public on the ¢ nent 
and since the autumn of 1902 has held the post of pro 
r of the pirat t Stuttgart Conse 
\ third season of Broadwood concerts w be imaugu 
rated at the | ] 


Aeolian Hall on Thursday vening In the 


performance of Mende in’s octet the Wessely Quartet 


will be associated with the Cathie Quartet, and the artists 
ast mentioned w bring forward Frank Bridge Ni 
velletter \rrangement ave been made tor the appear 
ance f the Boh im String Quartet and the Moscow 
rrio in the course of the seasor and a contingent of the 
Leeds Festival under the conductor Mr 
Fricker, will give a concert of madrigal musx 
Evangeline Anthony, a young English t, will 
ake her first appearance in Lond at St. Jame Hall 
next Saturday afternoor For everal veat he artist im 
favorite puy Wille is formed a 
very i} ‘ M Anthony ha 
p ived era the He e Urehestra 
> ety cor At Janne Ha 
he w be able t 1 pon the a t ct { Dr. I H 
wel ind the | Of estra ww 
\ will « y B \ minor, Men 
dk ns y } id | wil 
ert ni? rrange er 
Percy G pia ‘ Lon 
ALICE NIELSEN alter a t scandit i Among the 
the Holy See, and it may be a long time yet before officia notices which he ! ight ba with him f n Copen 
‘promulgation” makes them obligatory in this country get me take 1 the \ | | t 
<< een tine tha twe y year 
Ethel Barns, the violinist, has composed a piat 1 Aust mm composer and Perey Grainger 
F minor, which will be performed for the first time at the rebel’ all over. He dashes all th “ fear 
afternoon. The enterprising musician in question has als paradonn , He 
written a violin concerto, which she will introduce at tl vind and r Ke the ngotning 
Bournemouth symphony concert on the roth inst Th Tews 
new wor will pr hably be h ird t Birn ngnham Leed he Moods Manner (pera mpany rr nig big 
and other towns in the provines nd later 1 at one of business in the Nort and they note pretty clear indica 
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tions of strengthening taste for Italian opera. A_ short 

time since it was almost useless to tempt the public with 

that article, but when “La Traviata’ was played in Edin- 

burgh a few days ago the house was filled in every part. 

At his final recital at Bechstein Hall next Thursday af- 
ternoon Sarasate will give the first performance in Lon- 
don of his fantaisie on Mozart's “Don Juan.” Beethoven's 
“Kreutzer” sonata, a work for which amateurs cherish an 
abiding affection, stands at the head of the scheme, and 
wil! be interpreted by Sarasate and Dr. Otto Neitzel. The 
pianist proposes to bring forward on his own account a 
piano piece which he has composed under the curious title 
of “The Waves of Torquay.” 

The newly constituted London Symphony Orchestra 
made an excellent start last week. The programs of the 
remaining five concerts have now been published. These 
concerts will take place on November 17, December 15, 
January 26, February 16 and March 8, and will be con- 
ducted by Arthur Nikisch, Fritz Steinbach, C. V. Stanford, 
Edouard Colonne and Edward Elgar. It is with a feeling of 
regret and disappointment that one notes the absence, with 
one exception, of any novelties from these programs. The 
exception is a “Caprice Andalouse,” for violin, by Saint 
Saéns, which will be played by Johannes Wolff on the 16th 
of February. The members of the London Symphony Or 
chestra fully deserve all the praise they have received. 
They have, however, certain responsibilities to consider, 
which should not be minimized, and these consist in fur- 
thering the progress of art by bringing forward new and 
unfamiliar works. If this respect the programs leave 
much to be desired. Neither Nikisch, nor Steinbach, nor 
Colonne are bringing us anything from their countries that 
we do not know. It is really difficult to find a reason for 
this. If Nikisch and Steinbach do not produce any new 
German works, they might at any rate include in their 
programs the names of composers such as Goldmark and 
Richard Strauss. Then Colonne would surely find no dif- 
ficulty in selecting some interesting work or works of the 
modern French school, or a composition by César Franck, 
whose music is now so appreciated in Paris. Perhaps it 
may even now be possible to make some alterations in the 
programs. On November 17 it will certainly be interest- 
ing to hear Tschaikowsky’s E minor symphony conducted 
by Nikisch, whose admirable interpretation of it will not 
have been forgotten. At this same concert Achille Rivarde 
will be heard in Saint-Saéns’ violin concerto in B minor. 
On December 15 Steinbach, who is a specialist in Brahms, 
will conduct that master’s symphony in E minor, and Herr 
Zimmermann will play Beethoven's violin concerto. The 
concert conducted by Sir C. V. Stanford on January 26 
promises to be interesting. It includes Saint-Saéns’ sym 
phonic poem “Phaéton”; Brahms’ piano concerto in B 
flat, played by Leonard Borwick; Sir Hubert Parry's 
“Theme and Variations,” and Sir C. V. Stanford's sym 
phony, “L’Allegro ed Il Pensieroso.” On February 10 
Colonne will conduct Berlioz’s “Carneval Romain” over- 
ture, Bach's suite in B minor, three numbers from Ber 
lioz’s “Faust,"’ and Beethoven's “Pastoral” symphony. At 
this concert Johannes Wolff will play the aforementioned 
caprice by Saint-Saéns. The program on March 8 will be 
entirely devoted to works by Sir Edward Elgar, who will 
conduct, 

& 

Rosa Olitzka is going to Berlin, where she will appear at 

several concerts, also in four performances of “Le Pro- 


phete” and “Trovatore.” She has accepted an important 
engagement at the Milan Scala to appear in “Aida” and 
other operas. In the course of the winter she will go. to 
Portugal for special performances of “Lohengrin,” “Car- 
men,” “Aida” and “Le Prophéte”; besides which she will 
also appear in Madrid. Mlle. Olitzka will only therefore 
return to London toward the end of April. 


Anna Fyshe, who gave a concert last week at the St. 
James’ Hall, had already appeared at one of B, Hollander’s 
excellent orchestral concerts at the Kensington Town Hall, 
and the favorable impression she then created was fully 
confirmed, 


Tivadar Nachez has accepted several engagements on the 
Continent for the month of January. He will play Brahms’ 
violin concerto at the Warsaw Philharmonic Society and 
will also appear at the Dresden Mozart Society and with 
the Halle Philharmonic Society. 

€ 


Eleanor Cleaver has been engaged to sing “Orfeo” in 
Florence for a fortnight next month and for a series of 
concerts with the Italian Royal Quintet in Rome during 
next January and February. 


The fifth series of Leighton House chamber concerts, of 
which Her Majesty Queen Alexandra is the patron, com- 
mences next Monday at § o'clock. The Queen's Hall Wind 
Instrument Quintet, under the direction of H. J. Wood, 
will perform at this concert, and also at the last of the 
series on March 6. Mrs. Henry J. Wood will be the vocal- 
ist on each occasion. There will be three other concerts 
before Christmas, on November 21, December 5 and De- 
cember 19. 


Evangeline Florence has, we regret to hear, been seri- 
ously ill. Happily she now is convalescent, but it will be 
some weeks before she can resume singing in public. In 
consequence of this illness Miss Florence has been obliged 
to relinquish a large number of important engagements. It 
is expected that she will be well enough to recommence 
work toward the end of November. 


<= 


Dr. Walford Davies’ “Everyman,” which obtained so 
great a success at the recent Leeds Festival, will be given 
for the first time in London at the Queen’s Hall on De- 
comber 5 by the London Choral Society. 


\t B. Hollander’s second orchestral concert at the Ken 
sington Town Hall, on November 9, there will be per 
formed for the first time in London a piano concerto by 
\lgernon H. Lindo, when the solo part will be played by 
Archie Rosenthal. This work has already been performed 
in Bournemouth, Leeds and Eastbourne with the greatest 
success. 


Blanche Marchesi will give a recital at Bechstein Hall 
under the auspices of the Curtius Concert Club on Satur- 
day afternoon, November 5. The following is the pro- 
gram: I, Richard Wagner, Fiinf Gedichte, “Der Engel,” 
“Steh, Still,” “Im Treibhaus,” “Schmerzen,” “Traume.” 


II, Prinz Ludwig Ferdinand von Bayern, “Die Wunder- 
same” (first time in England); Theodor Streicher, “Ent- 
behrung” (first time) ; Adalbert v. Goldschmidt, “Madchen- 
lieder,” “Im Mai” (first time in England); Sigurd Lie, 
“Sné” (by request, sung in Norwegian). III, Conrad 
Ansorge, “Auf See” (first time); Richard Strauss, “Ca- 
cilie”; Hugo Wolf, “Nixe Binsenfuss”; Eugen d’Albert, 
“Venushymne” (first time in England). IV, Charpentier, 
“A Mules” (sung with chorus, first time in England) ; 
Fauré, “En Priére” (by request); Bruneau, “Les Pieds 
nus” (by request); Ernest Moret, “Si mon rival” (first 
time). 


The following is the program of Fritz Kreisler’s only 
violin recital in London this winter: Sonata, “Il Trillo del 
Diavolo,” Tartini; concerto for violin in E minor, Jules 
Conus; fugue in A minor, for violin alone, J. S. Bach; 
variations in E minor, Joseph Joachim; sarabande, Sul- 
zer; fugue in A, Tartini; minuetto, “Porpora”; variations 
in A minor (twenty-fourth caprice); Paganini 


The program of Sigmund Beel’s recital at the Bechstein 
Hall on Monday evening, November 14, will include,sonata 
in D minor for violin and piano, by Dr. H. Walford 
Davies, in the performance of which Mr. Beel will be 
joined by the composer. In view of Dr. Walford Davies’ 
success at the recent Leeds Festival this item should prove 
extremely interesting 


Wilhelm Backhaus, the brilliant young pianist, will give 


an orchestral concert in the Beethoven Saal, Berlin, on 
February 2, 1905. Richard Strauss will conduct and Herr 
Backhaus will play the solo of the great composer's “Bur- 
leske.” On February 14 Herr Backhaus will give a Berlin 
recital in conjunction with the violoncellist, Paul Grummer 


The following are the concerts for the week ending 

November 5: 
MONDAY 
Seftor Sarasate’s second violin recital, Bechstein Hall, 3 
Eugenie Joachim’s pupil concert, Salle Erard, 4 
TUESDAY 
Ethel Barns’ and Charles Phillips’ concert, Bechstein Hall, 3 
Evelyn Kingsford’s piano recital, Acolian Hall, 3:15 
Harold Bealey’s vocal recital, Bechstein Hall, 8:20 
Emil Krall’s first violoncello recital, Steinway Hall, 8:30 
WEDNESDAY. 
John P. Dunn's piano recital, Bechstein Hall, 3 
Gladys Law's piano recital, Bechstein Hall, 8:30 
Princess Te Rangi Pai's vocal recital, Steinway Hall, 8:30 
Concert-Goers’ Club, B. W. Findon's lectures on the “Disabilities of 
English Musicians,”” Princes’ Galleries, 8:45 
THURSDAY. 

Alfred Kastner's harp recital, Salle Erard, 3:30 
Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford’s concert, Royal Albert Hall, 8 
York Bowen's piano recital, Bechstein Hall, 8:30 
First Broadwood chamber concert, Aeolian Hall, 8:30 
Florence Almond’s recital and humorous sketches, Steinway Hall, 


8:15. 
FRIDAY. 
J. Campbell McInnes and Graham Peel's concert, Bechstein Hall, 
8:30. 
Paola Teodora’s first vocal recital, Steinway Hall, 8:30 
SATURDAY 
Curtius Concert Club, Blanche Marchesi's vocal recital, Bechstein 
Hall, 3:30 


Chappell ballad concert, Queen's Hall, 3 
Evangeline Anthony's orchestral concerts, St. James’ Hall, 3 


1804—Just Out. 
Price $2.50, delivered. 
Addresses of Musical Clubs, Singing Societies, Orchestral 
Associations, Piano and Choral Clubs, Opera Houses, 
Y.M.C. Associations, Portraits and addresses of Artists, Etc. 
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Letter to 
i ; LOUIS BLUMENBERG, Publisher, 
419 St. James Building, New York. 


LOUISE B. 


VOIGT 


RICHARD BYRON, 


Manager, 
338 West 56th St., NEW YORK. 
Telephone: 4391R Columbus. 


Organists who desire to study the methods of 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT 


the distinguished French Organist, now in America, 
can receive a thorough training at the . . . . 


Guilmant Organ School, 


NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 
All students are personally instructed on the 


ORGAN by WILLIAM C. CARL. 


Students are urged to enroll at once in order to gain full advantage of 
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ICA STREET 


largely attended, took 
As usual Tracy 


N enjoyable Pianola recital, 
place last week at Aeolian Hall 
Balcom’s admirable manipulation of the Pianola 

and pipe organ was the subject of praise The 

most interesting numbers were Henselt’s etude, 

“If I Were a Bird,” “Air de Ballet,” op. 30, 

and Moszkowski’s waltz, op. 24, No. 1. Laura D. 

was warmly greeted when she sang 

(by Goring Thomas); Handel's “O 

An encore was 


Chaminade's 
in G, 
Minehan, alto soloist, 
“My Heart Is Weary” 
Thou That Tellest Good Tidings to Zion.” 
demanded, to which the singer gracefully responded, Chad- 
Allah” 
from the 


being expressively given. It was evident 
Minehan's friends were out 


wick’'s 
applause that Mrs 
all being interested in her new venture. She 
has just opened a vocal studio at 11 Allen street; her spe 
lieder and English ballads. Mrs 
Minehan ought to be qualified to impart instruction because 
she has studied for five years with Henry Dunman, the pop 
hiteen 


in full force, 


cialty will be German 


ular imstructor of the voice, who for years has 
taught Buffalo. One 


noted church or concert singer at his beautiful studio, still 


successfully in always meets some 


studying under a careful master. Mr. Dunman is a pol 


ished gentleman, a man whose musical enthusiasm is so 


great that he gives his services free each Sunday at Trin 
ity Church as one of the tenors of the vested choir 

= 

Last Sunday there was a fine 
Baptist Church, 
splendid chorus choir 


“song service” at the Del- 


which emphasized the ef- 
Most 
accompaniment to Mrs 
(Koschat) ; 
During 


Avenue 
Harry 


aware 
ficiency of Fellows’ 
subdued voice 
Lord Is My Shepherd” 


soprano solo and chorus 


effective was the 
Minehan’'s solo, “The 
“Lord, I 
the offertory Mrs 


also Come,” 
was heard to 


Green Hill” 


Minehan’s beautiful voice 
fine advantage in the solo “There Is a 


(Gounod). 


The absence of the writer in Rochester last week pre 


Buffalo 
Hofman has ful- 


vented her hearing the Hofmann recital, but the 
press was laudatory, and all concede that 
filled the wonderful promise of his youth. There was an 


immense attendance and a gratified audience 


English Opera Company begin a 
Lyceum Theatre, Rochester 
“Lohengrin,” “Carmen,” “Il! 
Bohéme,”’ 


To-night the Savage 
week's engagement at the 

The operas to be given are 
“Othello,” “Tannhauser,” “La 


‘Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
€& 


A former Buffalo teacher of vocal music is now 
Bush (a pupil of Van 


Trovatore,” 
“Pagliaces” and 


teach 


ing in the Powers Building—G. $ 


nini), who has a remarkably good voice and a pleasing 


personality. 


Wednesday night 


hearsa! of Seth Clark’s new singing society 
Apollo Club It 
sixty 


named the 
name. There are 


list of applicants 


the annual dues are $5 
to the three concerts to be given 
will be engaged when needed 
Musical 


overwhelmed by letters from singers desiring engagements, 


club in Tue 


mostly 


metropolis condescends to read the 


also shows 


falo. It 


There will be 500 


hailing from New York, 


there was a splendid, inspiring re 


deserves a less 
active members and 


associate members ; 


Each member will receive six tickets 


Soloists 
After my first 
Courter, Mr 


Clark was simply 


happenings” in Buf 


how great is the circulation of Tne 


Musicat Courter, which at all times advocates the employ 


ment of 
possesses all of the 
of the 
Matthew D 


best voices in 


Mann, 


whose rich bass voice is greatly prized in the 
byterian Church choir; the 


James Mooney; the 


pupil of Henry Dunman 


of Trinity Church, a 


sician 


American talent 
solo material it needs 


However, at present the society 


being composed 


this city. The president is genial Dr 
the vice president George C. Sweet, 
First Pres 


secretary a fine tenor, Dr 
treasurer, Ch. McCreary, a 
Seth Clark, 


composer of note and a thorough mu 


favorite 


director, is organist 


It is a real delight to listen to such a splendid organ 


ization The 
well sustained 
of a body of men 


sight readers and enthusiasts 


quality 
Not often does a director get command 


who are 


of tone is remarkably pure, sweet 


intelligent singers, splendid 


and who are able to pro 


nounce English words so that one is proud of one’s mother 


tongue A very 


poet Giebel, 


Buck, were 


Buffalo will have to 
seems hkely to 


ciety 
victory on tts first 


society ought to 


beautiful 
was sung 
Americans and Scots alike, and harmonized by 
sung exquisitely 


succeed 


composition, words by the 


at sight Iwo old songs, dear to 


Dudley 


Every musical society in 
look to its laurel this young so 
win laurels of success and bays of 
appearance early in December \ 


which is made up of eminent 


lawyers like Judge George A. Lewis; distinguished physi 
cians like Dr. Matthew D, Mann, Dr. James J. Mooney, Dr 
Le Breton, and others equally noted in other callings 
The first tenors are S. A. Diefendorf, E. C. Dietrich 
Fred J. Hicks, John W. Maskrey, George Moore, W. A 
Slaght, Joseph Steinman, Car! D. Stephan, D. L. Walker 
George Webb, A. T. B. Williams, L. L. Williams, J. R 
Williamson, Walter D. Wright. Second tenors are Ed 
ward Cox, Henry Dunman, Albert J. Erisman, Dr. ( 


E. Ernest, Dr. J. O 


Frankenstein, Chas. F. Kilhoffer 


Dr. Prescott Le Breton, Dr. Lionel S. Lodge, Dr. James 
J. Mooney, Clarence Odell, Frank S. Pierce, H. Stewart 
B H Wattles First bass George E Barrell, F kh 
Colber, Wm. F. Ellis, Ch. W. Fielder, Percy G. Lapey 
Dr. M. Mann, A. L. McAdam, Chas. McCreary, Geo. ¢ 
McIntyre, Gilbert Penn, L. J. Reynolds, Raymond © 
Reister, E. C. Rumrill, H. Claude Stephan, A. Stetten 
berz, Tr Second bass, Dr. F. ( tusch, C. D. Cum 
mings, J. S. Dean, Geo. W. Gillette, J. A. Gauchat 
George A. Lewis, Vincent Love, Wm J. Mitchell, | Jas 


RAFAEL 


which has been 
hackneyed 
a ie waiting 


and orchestra 


notice of this 


which shows that even the 


W. K. Ross, Geo. Scho 
Sweet Mr. Clark is 


wants and how a 


B. McCreary, H. D. Reynolds 
Edward M. Sicard, George ¢ 


director, knows what he 


held, 
an ideal 
should 


composition interpreted Possessing a fine 


voice himself, he sings an occasional phrase, revealing 
new beauties by his conception He insists upon cor 
rect diction, and the result is a harmonious ensemble 


of good singers it is interesting 


While on the 
to note the 


subject 


demand all over the country for the oratorio 


basso William Harper. Lately he gave a beautiful recital 
at Orange, N. J. Now he 


last of this month will sing in Pittsburg 


goes to Cincinnati, and the 


VIRGINIA 
Harold Bauer's Itinerary. 

AROLD BAUER, who now is on a recital tour in 

Spain, will play the following engagements this 
winter 

November 22 Bordeaux 

November 23 Paris 

November 24 to December 12 Holland 

December 13 Paris 

December 14 to 22 Holland 

December 23 Paris 


Belgium 
London 


January 2 to 13 
January 14 
January 16 Glasgow 
January 17 Edinburgh 
January 19 Birmingham 
London 
Manchester 


I ive rpool 


January 20 
January 22 
January 24 
January 25 London 
January 26 Bristol 


January 28 London 


January 29 Leeds 
February—Tour in Italy: three recitals in Paris, and 
Lamoureux concert 
March 6 to 20—Tour in Germany (Berlin, Leipsic, Dres 


den, Frankfort), Vienna 


After March 20 Tour in Switverland 


Carpi Back In Florence. 


HILE in Switzerland this 


renowned baritone and 


ummer Signor Carpi, the 


vocal teacher ang oat the 


castle near Lugano owned by Louis Lombard, one of the 
rich musicians of Europe. Carpi gave several of the Lom 
bard compositions, accompanied by the composer at the 
piano A good string orchestra wa wnother feature of the 
coneert in the beautiful Lombard theatre Carpi was most 
hospitably entertained by the Lombard Carp back 
now at his attractive studio, Viale Margherita, in Florence 


singing im und concert on both 


Italy. He ha 
siete of the 


pera 


pupils 


ocean and preparing several other young 


men and women to begin their careers 


Address Letter Box 38, 
NORTH TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


HAR 


RIS 


CONCERT PIANIST. 


Season 1904-5—in America. 
Address care of The Musical Courier. 


HOLMES COWPER, 


VAN YORX 


WR.—TENOR and WRS.—SOPRANO 


Under Management of 


ARTHUR F. GOODRICH, 
6 Cost 17th St, YORK. 


Mme. MARIE ORATORIO 

APPOLD| 

RECITAL 

SOPRANO 

HENRI G. WILLIAM 

T T FISHER 
co 

BASSO | 51 E.6éth St..New York 


BESSIE MAY 


OWMAN 


CONTRALTO 
WALDEN 


ASKEY 


BARITONE 


IN SEABSOW 


— 


DELE AUS DER OHE 


1904-s. 


BASSO, 
STADT THEATER, NURNBERG, GERMANY. 
In America April, May and June, 1905. 


PARTICULARS 
To STADT THEATER, NURNBERG, 
Or WM. FISHER, 51 East 64th Street, New York, N. Y 


FRIEDRICH 
cLoS 


Are unsurpassed for their Fine Tone (: alities Perfection in Work 
mansbip eed Beautiful Pimish. 


Bee Them at St. 


Maxtensive collection of genuine old German. Krerch and lalien 
Violins, Violas and Viocloncelics Germen. French end ltalian 
Strings, Fine Bows, Hiegent Cases, Mendolines and Guitars, etc 


Write for Catalogucs to 


JOHN FRIEDRICH @ BRO. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


12 BOULEVARD DES CAPUCINES, PARIS, 


November 3, 


GRAND HOTEL, 


1904. 
F {Artists contemplating American engagements can secure valuable 
practical advice by consulting Mr. Delma-Heide, Paris representa- 
tive of Tue Musica Covurter.] 
IACOMO PUCCINI, the 
“La Tosea,” “Bohénie,” 
“Madame Butterfly,” was found seated in 
front of the Grand Hotel Café de la Paix on 
Monday half an hour before midnight, busily 
occupied in real Italian and French fashion, 
doing nothing more than watching the 
throng—-at all times a more or less interesting sight on 
the Paris boulevards 

He had come over from London to witness the afternoon 
benefit performance in Italian of his opera “Tosca” at the 
Emma Eames, Scotti, De Marchi 
and others in the cast, under the baton of Cleofonte Cam- 
This accidental meeting with Italy's favorite com 
the 
recalled the 


celebrated 
“Manon Lescaut” 


composer 
of 


and 


serious passing 


Opera Comique, with 
panini 


poser near Place de l'Opéra was very cordial, and at 
old habit of visiting a certain popular 
Vittorio Ex at Milan. Bygone 


hurriedly again and, 


once 


café in the Galleria nanuele 


times there lived over 
at the 


faction 


were 
Maestro Puccini expressed his great satis 
afternoon's performance of his 
He a beautiful 
and Scotti were great actors and Cam 


arriving 
present, 
with the Tosca” 


at the Comique. said Madame Eames was 
De Marchi 


panini a whirlwind conductor of the “ 


singer, 


Tosca” music, such 


For the impresa, Albert Carré and 


as his opera required. 
some others, the composer had kind words, and praise, too, 


for the orchestra of the Opéra Comique. In a word he 
was highly gratified with the success of this Italian pro 
duction of his opera in Paris. 

Just here I may mention that Emma Eames had not ap- 
peared on the Paris operatic stage in thirteen years; that 
“La Tosca” had been arranged 
to found a bed for artists in the Maison de Retraite, to 
be known as that of the “Opéra Comique,” and that the 
receipts of this performance reached the handsome figure 
of 18,400 francs. 

Puccini continued interestingly about people and things 
He remembered well the creations and triumphs 

Nevada (from California mountain, he 
thought), was surprised to learn that Madame Albani was 
not of Italian origin, but American (Canadian), and that 
on coming over to Europe from Albany had adopted the 
long since famous name of Albani; that Nevada, Albani 
and Eames, three all named Emma. The 
composer inquired, too, about certain other American girls 
now singing at the Paris Opéra and the Comique, &c. 


the benefit performance of 


musical. 


of Emma some 


sopranos, were 


Puccini's “Bohéme,” such a_ favorite opera at the 
Comique here, where also his “Tosca” is well liked, leads 
the composer to hope that his “Manon Lescaut” may soon 


be added to the repertory of M. Carré’s theatre. This, no 
doubt, would long since have been done but for two rea- 
the the opera contains and (the 
stronger reason of the two) on account of the enormous 


sons high tenor music 


named 


hold on the public taste enjoyed by a similarly 
opera of Massenet. Puccini added that Caruso’s 
of the tenor part in the present Covent Garden production 
of his “Manon” and that La Giac 
chetti, too, as Manon, was very praiseworthy 

His “Madame Butterfly,” after the pronounced success it 
scored at Brescia, has been meeting with like favor in 
“America,” by which, of course, the composer meant 
“South” America, as all Italians do when speaking simply 
of America. Puccini explained how he had changed and 
improved the first “Madame Butterfly” from a two act 
opera (produced last season at the Scala) to a three act 
known to Amer 


singing 


was simply delightful, 


opera, as it now exists and will become 
icans of the north 
the States by any other than an Italian company and Ital 
ian the to 
fears or misgivings on artistic grounds 

I was glad to learn from Puccini's own lips that he has 
now entirely automobile 
Italy a year and a half ago, 
fracture of his leg, but no diminishing of his 
propensities. 

Having now been in Paris, in and in South 
America, Puccini will, I think, Atlantic for 
a visit to the glorious land discovered by his famous com- 
patriot Christopher Columbus. 


As to its best or proper production in 


conductor, composer seemed entertain some 


recovered from his accident in 


which caused him a double 


automobiling 


London 
next cross the 


From an authentic source I learn that the young French 


the Sonzogno 


“La Cabrera,” 


composer Gabriel Dupont, who won prize 


of 50,000 francs with his short opera is now 
engaged in writing a new work on the text furnished him 
by Henri Cain after a story by Richepin entitled “La Glu.” 


Saint-Saéns has been put forward as a candidate for the 
directorship of the French school (at the Villa Medici) in 


Rome, where young prize winners go to finish their studies 
in painting, sculpture and music. The post is vacant 
to the resignation of M When 
matter yesterday Saint-Saéns said that his friends 


owing 
the 


and col 


Guillaume seen on 
which 


to 


leagues have recommended him for the appointment, 
offered 


a candidate 


he would accept as a great honor if it 
him. M. Carolus-Duran, the painter, 


for the position. M. Carolus-Duran has a son well known 


were 


1s also 


in Paris as a composer and orchestral director 

At the Colonne concert last 
just before the soloist was to appear, delivered a short ad 
had a effect 
with a storm of applause 
anonymous letter 
might 
He understood, he 


Sunday afternoon Colonne, 
and 
The 
threat 


dress to the audience which sensational 
brought down the house 
director spoke 


ening to hiss any soloist who 


of an received, 


appear in conjunc 


tion with his orchestra said, that there 


would be three such individuals in the upper part of the 
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MANAGEMENT, 
HESRY WOLFSOHS, 
131 East 17th St,, New York. 


Perseaal Address : 
Hotel Portland, 132 W. 47th New York. 


Hirens Wocal Studio. 


Third Bdition (Teath Thousand) of 


My VocalMethod 
Now Ready. Price 12 Cents. 

In Preparation ; 

Twenty Lectures on Voice Culture and Vocal Pedagogy. 
Address: 3065 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


by 


trom the rudiments of tone formation 
and Completion of Public Singing. 


the many who have studied with him are: Mrs. Seabury C. Ford, Mrs. Morris Black, 
Miss Martha Miner, Miss Ethel Crane, Miss Feilding Roselle, Mrs. DeWolf Hopper. Mrs. 
ulie Wyman, Miss Anna Bussert. Mrs. Marian Van Duyn, Mrs. Bertha Harmon Force. 


G EO RG E +H A IVI L| N t. MacKenzie Gordon, Mr. Julian Walker and Mr. Eugene Cowles. 


Address: Wittenberg Platz 2, Berlin W., Germany. Telephone: 6120-38th, Studio: THE ALPINE, 55 West 33d St., New York City. 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, HASLAM 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO.——® 
oh Management HENRY WOLPSOHN, 131 East Seventeenth St., NEW YORK Professeur de Chent. 


Address Henry Wolfsohn, 181 Rast 17th St., or Mrs, M. Cottlow, 81 West 108d St.. New York. 2 Rue Maleviile (Parc Moaceas), PARIS. 


PACHMANN 


Transcontinental Recital Tour, October 25, 1904, to May |, 1905. 


Amon 


New York Recitals: Boston Recitals: Chicago Recitals: Orchestra Dates: 

Tuesday, November 8 | Thursday, November10 | Friday, . December Boston Symphony, . , October 28, 29; November 2, 3; 4 
Monday, November 14 | Thursday, November!7 | Wednesday, December “4 Philadelphia Symphony, Dec. 2, 3;] Cincinnati Symphony, Dec. 16, 17 
Saturday, November 19 | Monday, November 21 | Sunday, . . December 18] Indianapolis Symphony, Dec. 12, 13; + Chicago Symphony, Jan. 6, 7, 1905 


DIRECTION: LOUDON G. CHARLTON, NEW YORK. BALDWIN PIANO USED. 
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house to do the work promised. Probably the three young 
fellows were meant, so called music judges, who had been 


arrested, tried and acquitted of the offense of hissing last 
spring when they created a disturbance during the per- 
formance of a Beethoven concerto by a celebrated pianist, 
a full account of which was given in these columns at the 
time. The soloist who made his appearance immediately 
following M. Colonne’s address was Jacques Thibaud, the 
brilliant violinist, who was received with electrifying en- tin. 
thusiasm by an audience of 3,000 people, many of whom 

shouted for joy or excitement, all being carried along on At the 
this reception wave of popular approval 
never played with more brilliancy and high tensioned glow 


at which a very good young pianist, Adolf Borschke, a puj 
of Leschetizky and Sauer, made his first appearance; Mlle 
Loron, a violinist, 
Comtesse de Plater and Emile Dubois, both pupils of Mlk 
Martini, appeared in duets fri 
Reyer’s “Sigurd” ; 
Jean Liane “Ce qu’est le Bonheur!” and “La Rosée,”” three 
pleasing new songs from the pen of Director Petrus Mar 


Church 
Young Thibaud ( Toussaints) the be dy 


promptu, B flat, Schubert; “Sérénade” and “Le Roi des 
Aulnes,” 
Chopi 

Moszkowski; Dheme Cracovien St wski; 


he Hongrots« No. 2, I 


Schubert-Liszt; ballade, etude, nocturne, valse 


was also heard n several solos La Légende Pader« WSkh etude ! uble notes) 


m Verdi's 
M. Dangles sang 


Trouvere” and Khapso« 


“Vieux Cabaret,’ and 


Marguerite 


season on Thursday afternoon tore a large and very ar 


tistic audience, the program embracing so many 


from the different oper that e will not pernut more 
of the Sorbonne on All Saint Day 


than the mention of the parucipants’ nam M Clerino, 


Les Chanteurs MII 


of singers known as 


of expression. At every opportunity the applause broke out 
After the performance of the 


which was that of Saint-Saéns, No 


afresh. violin concerto, 
3. there resulted a per 
fect hurricane of applause for the violinist and the 
director, mingled with all sorts of shouts and cries to and 
from the galleries The full program consisted of Bee 
owed immediately by 
the first audition of “Le Jour des Morts au Mont Saint 
Michel” (from the “Scénes Gothiques”), by A 


and which proved to be a well written composition 


thoven’s first symphony in C, foll 


Peérilhou 
leading 

to a desire of soon hearing the entire work, whicl in 

four parts. The Saint-Saéns violin concerto came next 

and a repetition of the “Ninth,” of Becthoven, with solo 

voices and choruses in the fourth movement, completed 

the concert 

The Lamoureux concert under M. Chevillard offered the 

B flat symphony by Vincent d’Indy, and a repetition of the 


third act of Wagner's “Gotterdammerung,” with the same 


cast of singers heard the Sunday previous, except that [Rea ie ine 


vois Madame ( apehart i 
Carroll, Ml Ovies (Theatre Dr et Madame Mon 


the American lner Met tro et tor New \ 


where, | understand, he may n the Savage fore 


Madame Kaschowska was replaced by Madame Litvinne 
Such concert performances, however, of Wagner music 
lacking as they do the essential elements of action and 
scenery that help to make Wagner’s music dramas so in- were heard in the 
tensely interesting on the stage, are becoming dull and qa Vittoy (1st 
wearisome, so that purely orchestral compositions, or music 
written especially for concert performance, would be more rian 
welcome to many of the music lovers attending these really  Soleci. 

fine concerts 

MOS. Sto; 
“Le Salon de Musique” gave a second Sunday afternoon 
concert at the Salle du Petit Journal to a large audience, lowing prograt 


de Saimt-Gervais,” 


(1524-1504) sortie 


according to the edition of the Bénédictins ds 


Puccini His AvutTomonte 


atter tw years and a half of silence nmiy 


ass “O quam gloriosum est,” by 1 


1577), with “Offertoire 


1 Cote 
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gave her first “audition” of the 
1s 
cheur, Mile. van Parys, and Emile Dulx and J. J. Caste 
lanos. Of these singers Emile Dubois has been engaged 
aun * for a series of concerts at Nice Joseph Castellan in 
te ; > 4 American basso, who has been studying at the Paris Con 
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servatorre during the last three vears iled vesterday by 
| 
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nging class today 
lhis winter Casse will hear for the tirst treme Techai 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


In its Vienna concerts the Bohemian Quartet will play 
works by Beethoven, Brahms, Dvorak, Graedener and Mo- 
zart. 


Mischa Elman, the violin prodigy, who recently created 
such a stir in Berlin, duplicated that success in Vienna on 
November 5 at a concert of his own given there in the 
Musikverein Hall. 


The Vienna Concert Verein is presenting the Beethoven 
symphonies in chronological order at its Sunday afternoon 


symphony concerts. 


The first Vienna Philharmonic concert, under Mottl, will 
bring forward this program: Mozart, symphony in D; 
Pfitzner, scherzo, and Beethoven, Symphony No. 3 


The second Leipsic Gewandhaus concert, under Nikisch, 
consisted of the following program: “Funeral March” 
from Handel's “Samson”; motets for solo and chorus, by 
Schubert's B minor symphony; Mozart's 
(played by Leonard Borwick) ; 
prelude, A minor, 


Mendelssohn ; 
A major piano concerto 
overture to “Manfred,” by Schumann; 
Bach; allegretto from the Sonata, op. 164, Schubert, and 
“Funeral March” from Beethoven's “Eroica.” This pro- 
gram was a memorial concert for the late King George of 
Saxony, and as a Leipsic paper remarked: “The program 
was so long that before it was finished many persons were 
heartbroken that King George had been taken from us.” 

Sigrid Arnoldson scored a rousing success as the soloist 
of the first Magdeburg symphony concert this season. She 
will begin her annual operatic tour in December. 

Auguste Goetz, the well known Leipsic singing teacher, 
recently celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of her career 
as a pedagogue 

On October zs Georg Wort ended the twenty-fifth year 
of his engagement as first ‘cellist of the Sondershausen 
Opera. 

In Yalta, Crimea, there occurred the death of Nicolai 
Amani, a talented young composer, pupil of Rimski-Kor- 
sakoff 


Theodor Betz, a singer, formerly well known in Ger- 
many, died at Herzberge, near Berlin, in an insane asylum. 
There was a performance of Bizet’s “Carmen” recently 


in Valencia, given in the bull fight arena! And 


European Notes. 


during the last act of the opera a real bull fight was in- 
troduced! Even Wagner never dreamed of such realism 
in operatic representation. 

At the Antwerp Théatre Lyrique Paul Gilson’s 
volk” was given not long ago with much success. 


“Zee- 


The Coburg Opera gave several notable performances 
f “Tristan and Isolde” last month. 

Alfred Schattmann's comedy opera, “The Suitors” 
suecés d’estime at its premiére in Stuttgart. 

In Rio de Janeiro Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” was 
given not long ago with considerable success. 


had a 


This season the Copenhagen Opera has added to its 
regular repertory Wagner's “Gétterdammerung,” Saint- 
Saéns’ “Samson and Dalila,” and Cornelius’ “Barber of 
Bagdad.” 


Ernest Reyer’s “Sigurd” will have its German premiére 


at Magdeburg this season 
Bazzini’s symphonic poem “Francesca da Rimini” was 
played with exceptional success at a Dresden Gewerbehaus 
concert. 
Siegmund von Hausegger will direct excerpts from Cor- 
“Barber of Bagdad” at an early concert in the Mu- 
at Frankfort. 


nelius’ 
seum series 


A symphony by Frederick Delius, a German-American 
composer, was produced at a concert given by the Elber- 
feld orchestra. The wise saying about the “prophet with- 
out honor” seems to be as apropos as ever in this year of 
grace, 1904. 


Joseph Loritz gave a song recital in Munich, at which 
the greatest success was achieved by Liszt's songs, “Vater- 
gruft” and “Konig von Thule.” Song recitalists in Amer- 
ica, please take notice. 


Toni Tholfus and Therese Pott, of Cologne, gave a re- 
cital on two pianos, at which they performed, among other 
Georg Schumann's variations on a theme by 

The composition is said to be extremely ef- 


numbers, 
Beethoven. 
fective. 


Weimar the 
“Ninth” sym- 


At the four annual symphony concerts in 
chief orchestral numbers will be Beethoven's 


phony, Mozart's G minor symphony, excerpts from “Par- 
sifal,” Brahms’ fourth symphony, Strauss’ “Symphonia 
Domestica,” and Schillings’ “Hexenlied.” 

Munich heard Tschaikow sky’s fourth symphony for the 
first time on October 19 


Walter Petzet is giving “historical” piano recitals in 


Carlsruhe. 

At Treviso there was a saints performance of Pero- 
si’s E flat symphony. 

At the first symphony concert of the Wiesbaden Orches- 
tra Ferruccio Busoni played Scharwenka’s E flat minor 
concerto. 

Emil Pinks will give a song recital in Leipsic on No- 
devoted exclusively to the compositions of 
This is a step in the right direction 


vember 17, 
Franz Liszt. 


Wilhelm Hansen, the well known Copenhagen publisher, 
died not long ago, aged eighty-three 


Thorn, Germany, opened its new opera house at the end 
of October. 


Caruso, the celebrated tenor, says that he made his début 
in a little Neapolitan theatre about eight years ago, and 
that he then received $4.20 a performance. 


a twelve years old violinist, who 
has been 


Marius de Barincourt, 
took the first prize at the Brussels Conservatory, 
playing in South America with much success. 


“L’Tle Joyeuse,” 
by Claude 


“Masques” and 
for voice, 
Paris. 


Two new piano pieces, 
and a second set of “Fétes Galantes,” 


Debussy, have been published by Durand, 


Saint-Saéns will conduct on the day of the inauguration 
of the Gambetta monument, Bordeaux—April 25, 1905 
the cantata which he will write for the occasion 


At his concert with orchestra in Munich Felix Berber 
played the violin concertos by Jaques-Dalcroze and Bee 


thoven. 


The Brahms monument in Hamburg will be 
in 1906, at the completion of the new music hall which 


now is building there. 


unveiled 


Prof. Adolf Prosniz, of the Vienna Conservatory, will 
give a series of lectures this winter on the piano music 
of Johann Sebastian Bach 

recitals in 


three song 


Lula Mysz-Gmeiner will give 
first to be devoted to Schubert, 


and the third to Hugo Wolf and Richard 


Vienna, the the second 


to Brahms, 
Strauss. 


In his Vienna concert Willy Burmester, the violinist, 
will play Bach’s E major concerto, Raff's A minor con- 


certo, Beethoven’s romance in G, and short pieces by 


Spain 


Ninth veer HENRY W. SAVAGE’S 


SEAGON OF (904-5, 
Incleding a complete tour of the United States and Canada, with 
Festivals im sixty-five cities. 


| 
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to study Traditional Liszt Interpretations with Carl V. Lachmund, three 
= a pupil of Liszt,and of whom this greatest pianist of all ages 
wr 


2 ‘Herewith allow me to recommend Mr. Carl Lachmund, who. 
however, will recommend himself the best by reason of his distin- 
guished abilities, both as a practical and theoretical musician. 

“ WEIMAR, September 25, With high esteem, F. LISZT.” 
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Rameau, Handel, Martini and Mozart. The last named 
four compositions are transcribed for violin by Bur 


mester. 


The Composers’ Society of Vienna has arranged for 
three concerts at which works by the following compos 
ers will be produced: Bischoff, Dubitzky, Von Hauseg 
ger, Istel, Posa, Schénberg, Strauss, Von Woss and Von 
Zemlinsky. 

“Inquisitive Women,” the comedy opera by Woll-Fet 
rari, had a tremendous success at the Schwerin Opera 


The work is making the rounds of the German 


recently. 
and Austrian Operas and everywhere creating a decided 
Stir 

Bernhard Stavenhagen and Felix Berber, both of 
Munich, gave a sonata evening recently for violin and 
piano, and played works by Beethoven, Brahms and 
Dvorak. 


Edouard Risler, at his recent Munich piano recital 
played his own transcription of Richard Strauss’ “Til! 
Eulenspiegel.” 


Che first concert given in Frankfort by the Kaim Or 
chestra, of Munich, under Weingartner, resulted in a 


great ovation for the popular leader 


Otie Chew, Therese Behr and Gottfried Galston gave 
a successful concert in Munich 


“Fideho,” 
Cavalleria 


The Wurzburg Opera recently produced 
“Undine,” “Zar wund 
Rusticana.” 


Zimmermann” and 


The roster of the Stuttgart Opera shows these recent 
Corregidor” (Hugo Wolf), “Mi 
and “Daughter of the Regiment 


performances: “Der 
gnon,” “Die Abreise 


Hugo Rohr's opera, “Das Vaterunser” (text by Ernst 
von Possart), has been accepted for performance at the 
Operas of Mannheim, Prague, Cologne, Dusseldorf and 


\ugsburg 


At the first Kaim concert in Munich Weingartner led 
truckner’s E major symphony, among other numbers 


ind helped the work to a friendly reception 


Among the artists who will appear at the Dusseldorf 
Symphony concerts this season are Sarasate, Charlotte 


Huhn and Berthe Marx-Goldschmidt 


October 22, Liszt's birthday, Alfred Reisenauer gave a 
Liszt recital in Erfurt, at which he played six numbers 
from the great composer's “Années de Pélérinage,”” in 
cluding the “Dante Sonata.” 


Michael Balling, the new leader at the Carlsruhe Op 
era, is praised by the public and by the critics for his 
remarkable “Nibelungen” performances. Mottl seems to 
he already forgotten in Carlsruhe since he left there and 


went to Munich 


MUSIC IN HOLLAND. 


Tut Hacue, Nowember 1, 1904 


~~ OR the first evening of the French Opera “Faust” was 
“Lakme,” 


“Manon” followed. Till now the sopranos, the 


chosen and “Carmen,” “Traviata” ard 
bass and the baritone, two of the Opéra Comique, have 
been very favorably received. Especially Miss Caux made 
a hit in “La Traviata.” Your countrywoman, Miss Scalar 


returned to us with “La Juive.” Warm recalls and beau 
tiful flowers testified to the pleasure the public took in 
hearing her again. She will appear as Tosca this season 
but before Puccini's opera that of Massenet, “Le Jongleur 
An old opera, “Moise 

by Rossini, is also to appear as a “novelty.” 


Of the Dutch Opera at Amsterdam there is not much to 


de Notre Dame,” will be produced 


be said with certainty. For the greater part the artists 
are those of the former Dutch Opera The orchestra and 
chorus are not so good as before. Sigrid Arnoldson 
comes once more to the rescue with “Mignon” and she will 
also appear in “La Traviata.” 

In the concert world, more crowded than ever, the prin 
cipal event was the appearance of Gustav Mahler at An 
sterdam, where he produced his “Fourth” and his “Second 
symphonies. Both interested the public and elicited very 


Nothing 


is more natural, and it is rare now to meet a new orchestral 


contradictory articles on the part of the critics 


work that finds unanimous praise 
Leopold Godowsky has made a very successful tourné: 
through this country with the excellent ‘cellist J. Mosse! 


€& 


An alarming influx of foreign artists is expected. Sid 
ney Vantyn, native of London, professor at the Royal Con 
servatorium of Liége, gives a piano recital in the Cérck 
of Art; 
Quatuor, the Bohemian Quatuor 
Kreisler (before his 


Marcella Pregi is coming: also the Par 

Jaques Dalcrose with 
his wife, Nina Faliero; Frit depart 
ure for America) Has nobody a thought of compassion 
for the poor music critics who are “doomed” to so mu 


enjoyment ? 


I must not pass in silence the splendid début in th 
country of Leon van Noret, the alto of the Ysaye Quatuor 


Plans are being laid for a music festival here and at 
Rotterdam, under the direction of Felix Weingartner, at 
Whitsuntice 


€ 
Zeldenrust appeared with success in a concert at 
Antwerp 

= 


Of the soloists of Mr. Viotta’s Residenz Orchestra, sev 


America 


eral are w known Heermann, Casals and 


Harold Bauer 


It is said Mr. Van der Lindin, formerly director of tl 
Dutch Opera, is to go to St. Louis, in order to lead there 


the performances of an English opera he composed while 


residing in New York. The news sounds startling here 
How does it read in America Dr. J. pe Jone 


A Shakespearian Song Cycle. 
afternoon im Carnegie Hall Madame 
Gadski and Daniel Bispham, assisted by Marguerite 
Hall and Kelley Cole, will give the first presentation of a 
Shakespearnian song cycle by Grace Wassell, a young 
American composet Ihe texts for Mrs. Wassell's settings 


were selected from the sonnets, as well as the plays, of 


the immortal dramatist The concerted and solo numbers 

ire 

Onartet Crablx \ t frow The Vassionate P 
grit 

The Hate Me Whe Thou Wilt Sennet N 

! bass ‘ nd Blow W inter Wind 
f \s \ Like It \ Il Seene VII 

Rass sol Seme Glory in Their Birth Sonnet No. XCI 


tra sol ce N Ste me Sonnet N LX\ 

1 dune hass and pr m a Day, Alack the Day from “Love's 
Labor I t Act ITV, Seene Ill 

Tener sol Shall I Compare Sonnet AVIII 

Quartet Te Me, Where Is Fancy Bred froe The Merchant 
V« \ct Hl 

Soprar wh t Ses Silent Thought 
Sennet \XX 

Quartet Under the Greenwood Tree \s You Like It,’ 
Act Il, Seene \ 

ass W he ace net 


Before the cycle Madame Gadski and Mr. Bispham will 


ca ne tw grou i ne is follow 

() Ruddier Than the Cherr Handel 

lungs ce Ca Rene Secchi 
{ the cighteent ‘ srrang by AL 


Schubert 


lark, Hark, the Lark 
The Ertking 


Schubert 


\ i N Parker 
‘ Wings Hammond 
Nig ( Ric art 
‘ wh 
I Monk M heer 
i relies 
Know M Heinrwh 
Shadows llammond 
’ 
‘ cinen gross Robert Frat 
Liehechen ist da Rebert Pra 
Slumber Song 
hha 
lhe concert will under the direction of Loudon G 


Charlton 


Emilio Pizzi's Success. 
alge 10 PIZZI1, whose opera “Rosalba” just had a su 


cesstul production in Cassel, was formerly a resident 
f New York 
Gabriella,” an opera written for Adelina Patti, in: which 
Ratcliffe 


He widely known as the composer of 


he sang the title role Another work by Pizzi 


vill von be done at one of the most mnportant German 
pera house In this country Pieri is known in wide cit 
le i composer Catholie Church musi hi Hole 
Messe Requien nd Ave Maria” being sung at many 
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BISPHAM’S SECOND RECITAL. 
Wednesday Afternoon, November 9, Mendelssohn 


Hall. 
Die Schéne Miillerin........... 
Das Wandern. Danksagung an den Bach. 
Wohin? Am Feierabend. 


Halt. 


Des Miller’s Blumen. 
Thranenregen. 


Der Neugicrige. 
Ungeduld. 
Morgengruss. 


Mein! Der Jager. 

Pause. Eifersucht und Stolz. 

Mit dem griinen Lautenbande 
Der Miller und der Bach. 


Die liebe Parbe 
Des Baches Wiegenlied. 


Die bése Farbe. 
Trock'’ne Blumen 
HEN intellectual singers are considered, David 
Hispham’s name rightfully belongs at the head 
of the list. During his long aygd honorable 
career he has done more than any American born artist 


to make his countrymen acquainted with the lieder of the 
German composers. Moreover, Mr. Bispham con- 
season after season to present logical programs— 
and intelligent music 


great 
tinnues 
programs instructive to students 
lovers, and keenly enjoyable to the musicians who under 
stand [his season he is giving his admirers an oppor- 
tunity to hear the most beautiful song cycles ever written 
\t the first we heard him in Beethoven's cycle, “An die 
ferne Geliebte,” and Schumann's “Dichterliebe.” Wednes 
day afternoon of last week Mr. Bispham gave Schubert's 
“Millerlieder” as printed above. The human charm of 
the Miller poems and Schubert's matchless settings cover 
the ideals of the highest standards in literature and music, 
and when sung by an artist like Bispham there is little left 
for the critic but to record an hour and a half filled with 
per fect artistic delights 

Like Beethoven, Schubert was fated to die a bachelor, 
ind again, like Beethoven, Schubert was susceptible to 
woman's charms, and thus he is credited with composing 
some of his most beautiful songs under the spell of love. 
Several historians have it that Schubert loved but once— 
how do they know? The most spontaneous composer that 
lived in any time was Franz Peter Schubert, and when 
the beauty and spontaneity of hundreds of his one thousand 
odd compositions are understood, it will be difficult to 
make the world believe that his heart was aroused but 
once during his thirty-one years on this earth 

In his singing of the “Millerlied” Mr. Bispham created 
the atmosphere that carried the imagination of his audi- 
ence from mundane New York to spheres that truly belong 
to poetry and music. When an artist does that he has the 
world at his feet. Although requested not to applaud be 
tween groups, there were enthusiasts in the audience un 
able to restrain their feelings after hearing “Ungeduld” 
and other favorites 

Harold O. Smith, the piano accompanist, again proved 
himseif a young performer of uncommon ability 

At the third recital, ‘Monday afternoon, November 21, 
Mr. Bispham will sing “Die Winterreise,” by Schubert, in 
its entirety, and it is stated that this is the first time this 
cycle complete has been sung in this country. Wednesday, 


November 30, the program will be devoted to Brahms, and 
Marguerite Hall, who appeared at the first recital, will 
again assist Mr. Bispham. 


Bridewell’s Farewell Concert. 
ANY subscribers of the Opera united with the friends 
of Carrie Bridewell in extending a farewell con- 
cert to the singer at Mendelssohn Hall Thursday night of 
last week. Miss Bridewell is going to Germany to sing, 
and it needs no prophet to predict success for her in the 
Fatherland. She has a rare and beautiful contralto and 
the beauty that counts for much in a woman off or on the 
stage. Away from the din of New York life Miss Bride- 
well will find the repose that will accord with the nobility 
of her voice 
The temper of the audience on the occasion of this fare- 
well concert was unmistakably bent on hearing and seeing 
much of Miss Bridewell tesides seven songs in German 
and French and the “Flower Song” from “Faust,” the con- 
tralto sang three encores, accompanying herself for two 
of the extra numbers. The French songs were by Len- 
epveu, Bemberg, Willeby and Leroux. In German Miss 
Bridewell sang the Strauss “Serenade” and a good song 
by Melukens, “Wie Ein Griissen.” The contralto was at 
her best in “Le Nil,” by Leroux, and “I! Passa,” by Bem- 
berg, for which Hans Kronold played ‘cello obligatos, 
and Bruno Huhn artistic piano accompaniments. After 
the “Flower Song” from the Gounod opera (the 
last on the program) Miss Bridewell’s admirers recalled 
her three times, and she again sat down at the piano and 
to her own accompaniment gave “Sehnsucht,” by Costello. 
Herbert Witherspoon, one of the assisting artists, added 
to the pleasure of the evening by singing with his usual 
dignity, and in better voice than ever, some interesting 
songs by Sinding, Weingartner, Tours, Fox and Needham 
A. Rosenstein accompanied Mr. Witherspoon. Mr. Kro 
nold’s ‘cello solos were a romanze by Sinding and the 
“Elegie” and “Serenade” from a_ suite by Fitzhagen 
Pietro Floridia, an Italian pianist and composer, with a 
reputation in his own country, performed several of his 


own compositions. 


William Harper in Orange. 

ITH Louise Homer, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, William Harper, the basso, gave a successful 

recital in Music Hall, Orange, N. J., on October 27. Mr. 
Harper's selections comprised twelve songs in German, 
Italian and English, including the “Quand’ ero paggio,” 
from Verdi's “Falstaff’; Cowen’s setting of “Onaway, 
Awake Beloved,” from Longfellow’s “Hiawatha”; two of 
the best known Strauss songs, and Brahms’ “Verrath,” 
while Beethoven, Nevin, Hollander, Somervell, MacDowell 
and Allitsen were among the other composers represented 
Duets by Stanford and Henschel were also offered, and it 
may be seen that the program was one to demand the larg 
est possible artistic skill in performance and interpreta- 
tion. Every requirement seems to have been fully met in 
his part of it by Mr. Harper, who received the enthusiastic 
applause of the audience at the time, and unstinted praise 
from the local press afterward. The Chronicle says “there 
was nothing lacking in his performance,” and the Call and 


Advertiser printed eulogistic notices 


AN INTERVIEW WITH DR. NEITZEL. 
(For Tue Musicat Courter.) 

T has been said the critic’s motto is “Nil admirari.” 
Let that be as it may, anyhow it would be a fallible 
assertion, if applied to Dr. Neitzel, who, in his ca- 

pacity of music critic to the world famed Kolnische 
Zeitung (Cologne Gazette), wrote recently some very in 
teresting articles on musical life in London. In these 
articles he expressed admiration and much praise for the 
English, considered as a musical nation. Those who at- 
tended the Sarasate concerts given during the present 
season have had the pleasure of hearing Dr. Neitzel as a 
pianist. Witnessing the great share which he took in 
these concerts, and the genuine applause accorded to his 
thoroughly artistic performances, the thought struck me 
that these concerts might properly have been named 
Sarasate-Neitzel concerts. One could not but admire Dr 
Neitzel’s modesty; so much so that it aroused my desire 
to make his personal acquaintance. Feeling sure that it 
would likewise meet with the wishes of our readers to 
know some details of the character and career of so inter 
esting and versatile an artist, | requested the favor of an 
interview, and was happy enough to receive a courteous 
invitation from him 

As I entered Dr. Neitzel’s room at the hotel he rose 
with a cordial greeting that made me feel at home with 
him at once, as it is ever the case in the presence of a 
genial person possessing a fine sense of inborn tact. A 
glance round the room sufficed to show that Dr. Neitzel 
had been exceptionally busy. It was in splendid disorder 
Papers, books, music, letters and manuscripts were heaped 
on every available chair and table. I felt bound to make 
an excuse for having asked to take up some of his time 

“IT am quite at your service,” he replied. “I have just 
finished my Carl Loewe article for the Kélnische Zeitung.” 
And pointing to a huge parcel of music lying on the 
floor next to the grand piano he added: “I had to look 
through all this to turn out the article correctly.” 

“It must have turned out to be a lengthy one to judge 
from that bulk of material?” I ventured to say 

“Oh, yes,” he laughed, “yards long.” 

“Do you like journalistic pursuits as well as you do 
musical, Herr Doctor?” 
“Most certainly; what 
this life, is artistic and, generally speaking, mental 


I love to do, above everything 
in 
work, always with the object in view that the results of 
my efforts might give some pleasure to the people 

“Well, you must have felt the gratification of having 


gained your object at your last appearances in St 


James’ Hall?” 

“And so I have, I am glad to say 
my opinions on the musical understanding and taste of 
articles in the Kélnische 


You know already 


the English nation, from my 
Zeitung. These opinions have gained even more strength 
during my present visit to England, and I will repeat it 


is wrong to say the nation is an unmusical one. If they 


lack to a certain 
feeling, they strive to acquire it by assiduous and perse 
The English show great interest in music, 


degree a natural instinct as to musical 


vering studies 
and make for the cultivation of it, perhaps, more sacrifices 


than the Germans. It would be very ungrateful to speak 


untruthfully of a country which receives one so hospitably. 


CLAUDE CUNNINGHAM, 


BARI TON 
Recent farewell tour of Mme. Adelina Patti. 
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It is possible, that my articles on some other 
point may contain an erroneous judgment, but I shall be 
pleased to recur to this subject more fully in the Kélnische 


though, 


Zeitung.” 

From this I understood that Dr. Neitzel did not wish 
to speak more on the matter just then, and I thought it 
best to give the conversation another turn by asking him 
to give me a few particulars of his career 

“With that will soon be done,” Dr. Neitzel 
answered kindly, serious expression, which I had 
when he had spoken of his 


pleasure ; 
and the 
observed on his countenance 
England, changed somewhat 
twinkle in his eye, and 


views on the musical state of 
to a roguish one. With a merry 
gestures, he gave me, in a 
rather sketch of his life. I will let 


the doctor repeat it in his own words, as far as I“can re 


accompanied with expressive 
quaint style, a short 


member it: 
“T am by 


Polish blood in my 


Pomeranian, but there is a drop of 


and that might perhaps be the 


birth a 
veins, 
so quickly the 
Moscow, 


‘onservatorium My 


reason why I acquired Russian language 


during my four years’ stay in where I was pro 
ancestors 
Music 
family. I daresay it was well 
likely also a little 


Gymna 


fessor of music at the ¢ 


were tillers of the soil, my father was a teacher 
was ever hereditary in our 
and prudent of my father, very 
schoolmasterly, to send me to the Joachimsthal 


University in Berlin until I obtained 


meant 


sium, and later to the 
the degree of Dr. Ph (In Germany we 
Mus.) \ great deal forgotten before one can 
think oneself back into the 
agree with old Liszt, who did not think overmuch of the 
Gymnasialbildung (college which 
Still, I possess it now, bon! 
strictly speak 


have no Doc 


must be 


vocation of an artist, and I 


education), puts every 


body on the same level They 


all think it is well; be it so! As a pianist, 


carried by the wave. I 


ing, I again allowed myself to be 
was what we call a 


age to perform music in concerts, later in the 


‘wonder child,” and commenced at a 
very early 
where T became acquainted with Sarasate in 
Then for three until 1881, I filled 
Conservatorium in Strassburg: 
mductor of the theatre 


(;ymnasium, 


the vear 1877 78 years, 
the post of teacher at the 
in the same town T was ce orchestra 


When I lived in Strassburg 
some people 


and Moscow, and also during 


my first stay in Cologne, again, not I—dis 
covered that I possessed journalistic 


I had 


agent remembered my 


propensities, conse 
given up playing in concerts when a 
name. Under his direction 


and since the 


quently almost 
Berlin 
I made a successful concert tour 
been made to turn, it pretty well kept rolling on by itself 
IT have engagements owing to my stay in 


England, and I that Franz 


wheel had 


had to refuse 


have noticed in newspapers 


clude from it that there must be some value in it. It is 
only as a composer that I have followed my own inclina 
But oh, this 
tours of a 


tion. I am now composing two other operas 


versatility of mine! These concert 


When shall | finish my operas?” 
which 


crushing 
virtuoso ! 

Dr Neitzel's 
exclamations did not 


gestures of despair accompanied 
convince me, and I believe 


Referring to his 


these 


he will time 


finish his operas in due 


versatility I made the remark that he possibly excelled 


in a good many more pursuits. For instance, in sport? 
“Well,” he perhaps if I were not a musician 


I would have made but I 


laughed, 
a very good swimming master, 


Orro Nerrzet Pasto pe SARASATE 
can truthfully say that | am a good cyclist, and even to 
an English mind a very energetic one 1 can do 40 


English miles on hilly country roads without taking any 


rest, and too to 150 mules a day | have often done on 
the wheel during summer time But on the whole | 
have no passions, at least not violent ones. I have given 
up smoking I do not think that to become a ind 


artist, and to make a great name, it is necessary to be un 


happily married and obtain a divorce.” 


Rummel has often been my substitute. After Christmas I “One more question, Dr. Neitzel Why is it you did 
shall make a concert tour through Germany—Dresden, ‘ot serve in the German army 

Leipsic, Frankfort, and so on—and I shall perform Bee “Oh, the Fatherland rejected my services because a boy 
thoven in first class concert societies—among other works, once accidentally shot an arrow into one of my cy 
his concerto in G major. The public like that, so I con nearly poeayng its visual nerve, but enough power of 


MARIETTA BAGBY 
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vision has been left to me to be able to admir« e beauti 


ful’ wherever | find it.” 


With these words he rose from his chair. It reminded 
me that I had taken up already much of Dr. Neitzel’s 
tume, and thanking him for the teresting terview, we 
cordially shook hands and | left the presence of a great 
artist, a clever writer, a witty conversationalist ind last 
but certainly not least, a gentleman nm. F 
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Helen Niebuhr's Concert. 
ELEN NIEBUHR Michael 
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Theodore Habelmann’s Operatic School 


157 West Forty-ninth Street. New York. 
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and has reopened his Operatic School. A limited 
number of pupils will be received 
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FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


Dates now booking for Season 1904-1905. 


TOUR WILL AGAIN BE LIMITED TO TWENTY APPEARANCES. 


With Phi 


With Chicago Orchestra, - 
With Boston Symphony Orchestra, Providence, 
With Boston Symphony Orchestra, November 25 and 26 


With Pittsburg Orchestra, - - « 


November 4 and 
November 18 and ‘> 
Nov. 22 


ladelphia Orchestra, - 


December 30 and 31 


Apply tc ALINE B. STORY, 5749 Woodlawn Ave., CHICAGO. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


COLUMBUS. 
Cotumeus, November 10, 1904. 

OLUMBUS never seemed to take on such music 

airs as she has lately. It is really getting so metro- 

politan that several good things occur on each 
evening, and one is puzzled which one to choose. It was 
formerly a rare occurrence to have one really good mu- 
sical attraction a month through the season. The prospect 
for this, season is very flattering. 

The music season opened with a delightful piano recital 
by that sterling pianist Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, who 
played to one of the largest and most discriminating audi- 
ences Columbus has had for some time. The program 
was about the same one she played in New York, and 
though always a favorite in Columbus everyone pronounced 
her art the perfection of piano playing. This brilliant and 
learned artist has arrived at the place where she not only 
commands admiration by her skill as a pianist, but she 
subtly invades your whole musical being and amazes you 
by her various qualities. Out of the Scarlatti compositions 
she reads delicate piquancy; in Beethoven she gives you 
stronger diet, and it is strength to your soul. The at- 
mosphere of the period pervades the compositions, which 
are flawlessly played. Mrs. Zeisler was the recipient of 
much social recognition, a large reception being given in 
her honor. 


€ 


The evening with Arthur Foote and his compositions, 
which took place last night in the Board of Trade Audi- 
torium, was a revelation to those who only knew this 
American composer by a few of his widely known songs, 
notably his delicious “Irish Folksong.” The week began 
by the leading churches confining their organ and choir 
numbers to Foote compositions. Altogether there were 
close to half a hundred of Mr. Foote’s choicest organ and 
sacred vocal works given on Sunday. Tuesday afternoon 
the composer arrived and was the house guest of Dr. and 
Mrs. William King Rogers. A dinner party and reception 
took place that evening, a luncheon, dinner party and re- 
ception following the next day. In the evening at 8 
he gave a program of his compositions, opening with his 
suite in D minor, followed by a group of four beautiful 
songs: “Memnon,” “On the Way to Kew,"& Through the 
Long Days and Years,” and “Up to Her Chamber Win- 
dow,” sung by Maud Wentz MacDonald, a queenly woman 
with a regal contralto voice, the composer at the piano, the 
songs giving as keen pleasure to the composer as to the 
audience. This was followed by a song cycle for women’s 
voices, entitled “Flower Songs,” a string of pearl poems 
by Arlo Bates, the. eight selected voices being under the 
éapable direction of Mrs. Charles G. Lord, Marion Lord at 
the piano. The cycle was enthusiastically received, part 
of it redemanded. The singers were Mrs. Edith Sage Mac- 
Donald, Lilian Miller, Alice Speaks, Martha Downs Mac- 
Gervey, Louise Krauss, Mrs, Henry C. Lord, Mrs. Harrie 
LB. Hutchinson and Mrs. Charles G. Lord. The work is 
one of unusual beauty, the harmony exquisite, the contra- 
puntal devices intricate and most difficult, Mr. Foote, de- 
claring, however, that he had never heard it given better. 
The second part began with a prelude in D minor for left 
hand, after which three dainty tone poems after Omar 
Khayyam were played. Mrs. MacDonald's second group 
of songs were “My True Love Hath My Heart,” “Eden 
Rose,” “Constancy” and “Love Me if I Live.” These are 
four excellent songs, and the singer, with the composer's 
accompaniment, revealed their beauty with much grace and 
charm, added to her opulent voice. The piéce de résistance 
was the closing one, quartet in C major for strings and 
piano. Mr. Foote at the piano (which, by the way, was 
a splendid concert grand which Chickering & Sons had 
sent out from Boston for Mr. Foote’s especial use); Franc 


Zeigler, violin; Carl Mountejoy, viola, and Ferdinand 
Gardner, violoncello. Here again Mr. Foote was delighted 
with his accompanying artists, the number going off with 
such remarkable smoothness one would not have suspected 
they had played together but one time before the concert. 
This composition disclosed the composer in quite a new 
light, and really amazed those who had followed, step by 
step, the offerings of this versatile composer. Although a 
scholarly pianist, an excellent organist, and an uncom- 
monly good teacher, Mr. Foote’s fruitfulness in the field 
of composition for all the voices and instruments seems 
almost to overshadow his gifts as an executant. Columbus 
people feel that they know far more about a certain Amer- 
ican made musician than they did a week ago, and Mr. 
Foote will always receive a warm welcome in Columbus 
€ 

Arnold Dolmetsch, with his wife and Kathleen Salmon, 
will be here in “An Evening of Music of Olden Times” 
early in December. 


Ethel’s Keating’s concert, which will take place in the 
Southern Theatre November 21, is stirring up considerab!e 
interest in music circles. Miss Keating is a brilliant young 
pianist, pupil of Brahm van den Berg, of the Cincinnati 
College of Music. Miss Keating will be assisted by Car! 
Gantvoort, basso cantante, of Cincinnati. 


The choir of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church is composed of 
six solo quartets and the music furnished is of unusual ex 
cellence. The choir is directed by Willis G. Bowland. 


The Orpheus members contemplate giving Vincent Wal- 
lace’s “Maritana” in concert form for the second concert in 
the series of three for this season 


There is a rumor that the great Belgian violinist Ysaye 
is expected here this season. At least, the project is brew 
ing. Eira May Situ 

Comment on Church Music. 
(From the Review of Reviews.) 

HE Pope's encyclical note on church music has called 
forth a number of articles on musical reform in the 
Catholic Church, both in the English and in the Continental 
reviews. Among those in the Continental reviews mention 
may be made of Mgr. Justin Févre’s article on the “Restora 
tion of Church Music,” which appears in the Revue du 
Monde Catholique (Paris). The writer defines music as a 
sort of inarticulate language to express ideas or sentiments 
which a more inarticulate language cannot translate. It is 
therefore the language of the mysterious things of the 
soul, expressing its deepest and sublimest impréSsions, and 
its great theme is God. This brings the writer to a con- 
sideration of plain song, the traditional form of church 
music, the inspired masterpiece of the Catholic Church 
In the Revue des Deux Mondes, Camille Bellaigue deals 
with the subject of church music at the theatre. In many 
operas there are church scenes, and some operas are alto- 

gether religious, he reminds us 


Artists Arrive. 

T about the time Tae Musica Courier goes to press 
A the arrival is expected from Europe of Ella Russell, 
who comes on the Lucania, and Anton Hekking and Eu- 
gene Ysaye, old student friends, who chose to travel to- 
gether on the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. These three 
great artists will all shortly be heard in New York 


VIENNA CONCERTS. 


Vienna, November 2, 1904 


HE music roster in the Austrian capital shows the fol 
lowing list of interesting concerts booked there for 
November : 
Nov. 3—Ludwig Breitner, piano, with orchestra 
3—Trio concert by Fischer, Klengel, &c 
4—Jean Oppenheim, ‘cello, with orchestra 
4—Tona von Hermann, song recital 
5—Mischa Elman, violin prodigy. 
5—Hedwig von Andrasffy, piano recital. 
5—Karel Snoek, violin recital. 
6—-First Philharmonic concert 
8—Lotte Egert-Kusmitsch, song recital. 
9—Vienna a Capella Chorus. 
9o—Natalie Wierer, chamber music. 
10—Willy Burmester, violin, with orchestra 
11—Frederic Lamond, piano recital 
11—Eugen d’Albert, piano, with orchestra 
11—Sonia Herma, song recital 
12—Lili Glaubauf, song recital 
14—Rosé Quartet 
15—Ansorge Club 
15—Emy Karvasy and Victor Tornegg, song recital 
16—Emma Calvé, with orchestra 
16-—S. Auber, ‘cello recital. 
17—Ernst von Dohnanyi, piano recital 
i8—Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, song recital 
19——Wera Schapira, piano recital 
20—Second Philharmonic concert 
21—Hans Lange, orchestral concert 
22—Ignatz Friedman, piano, with orchestra 
22—Tilly Koenen, song recital. 
22—Irma Hun, piano recital. 
23—Wanda Landowska, piano recital 
24—Henri Marteau, violin, with orchestra 
24—Conrad Ansorge, piano recital. 
25—Bohennian Quartet 
26—Josef and Gisela Staudigl, songs and duets 
27—Leo Slezak, song recital 


Dates for Etta de Montjau. 

TTA DE MONTIJAU, the new candidate for vocal 
honors, who made her début at the first New York 
Symphony concert, has the following engagements already 
booked : 
November 18—Symphony concert, Washington 
November 19—Symphony concert, Baltimore 
November 20—Symphony concert, Washington 
December 1—Oratorio Society, New York 
December 8—St. Louis 
December 12 and 13—Damnation of Faust,” Boston 
(Under the direction of Colonne, of Paris.) 
December 15—Mendelssohn Club, Philadelphia 
December 30—Kansas City 
Other negotiations are in progress for further engage 
ments. The tour of Madame de Montjau will be a suc 
cess. 


A Goodrich Arrangement. 
hope orchestral arrangement of Rheinberger’s taran 
telle, by A. J. Goodrich, of New York, was played at 
the twenty-second Symphony concert in Festival Hall at 
the St. Louis Exposition, Friday afternoon, November 4 
Alfred Ernst conducted the orchestra. A note on the pub 
lished program for the concert stated: 
“This very brilliant tarantelle by. the Inte 
master has been most effectively arranged for the orchestra 
by A. J. Goodrich, of New York. Mr. Goodrich is one 
of the ablest musicians in this country, and his theoretical 
works are held in high esteem.” 


Munich 


‘Gott segnet dich, du wunderbaares Kind." —/oseph Joachim. 


Announces a Tour of Thirty Concerts with 


Mr. DANIEL FROHMAN 
FRANZ VON 


VECSEY 


13 Concerts 


The Marvelous Young Artist of the Violin, 


January [0th (Evening), 17th (Evening), 2ist (Matinee), at 


Prices, oe. ee 8%. Box Seats, 62.50 and $3. Boxes, 615 and 618. 
HM, G, SNOW, Representative, Offices Daniel Frohman, Lyceum Theatre, New York, 


who has already appeared as follows: 
in Berlin — A Season in London — A Tour in 
Russia and the Continental Cities. 
WILL APPEAR 


CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


ers may now be sent to the Lyceum Theatre. 


WISSNER PIANO USED. ' 


MARGUERITE HALL, 


MEZZO CONTRALTO, 
1425 Broadway. «+ NEW YORK. 


own MacDOWELL 


SEASON 1904-1905. 


Address: 911 Seventh Avenue, one block above Carnegie Hall, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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VOICE CULTURE. 


Suite 1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mr. Sutro’s @®Work, 


Orrice or tus Puysio-Psycuic Soctery, 
1204 Broapway. 
CCEPT my thanks, Mr. Editor, for the cordial 
notice you have given my book, “Duality of 
Thought and Language,” in your issue of the 
2d instant. You say: “Does Mr. Sutro expect 
this paper to accept his hypothesis in place of 
a science?” And again: “We must have evi- 
dence, we cannot decide in favor of Mr. Sutro, because we 
are not supposed to have faith as he has. He writes from 
conviction and feels that he is right, but science has not 
yet proved to us that there is such a thing in actual ex- 
istence, on which to base a vocal course, as the voice of the 
cesophagus.” You further say: “For the functions of the 
cesophagus we must look to the anatomical specialist; in 
other words, to science.” 

My entire work, to which I have devoted so many, many 
years, has been based on experiment, observation and expe- 
rience, never on hypothesis or mere speculation. My atten- 
tion was mainly directed to the observation of the origin of 
vocal sounds, their combination into words and sentences, 
and above all to the thought, creating sounds, words and 
sentences in the conversational and singing voice. In this 
mode of investigation material factors have played but an 
inferior role, immaterial factors having taken the lead 
throughout. 

Thus was discovered the voice of the cesophagus, which 
is the greatest discovery on record, as it has disclosed the 
spiritually, of 


underlying principle, both physically and 
man’s dual nature. 

Having found that vocal utterance is the outcome of our 
entire spiritual and physical being, how can it come to the 
surface except through both canals that lead from the oral 
cavity into the interior, the cesophagus as well as the 
trachea? The former in connection with the abdomen 
representing our material, the latter in connection with the 
thorax our spiritual being. 

The voice of the esophagus is a negative element, which, 
combined with the positive element of the voice of the 
trachea, produces the human voice with all its well known 
wonderful qualities. 

Science, so called, has never entered the domain of the 
spirit. It has been satisfied with the observation of mat- 
ter. Yet we are both matter and mind, and nothing ever 
has been, or ever will be, proven in questions of life (and 
the voice is a paramount question of life) until both fac- 
tors receive equal consideration. 

Hence, Mr. Editor, if you will wait for science to prove 
to vou the existence of the voice of the cesophagus, I fear 
you will have to wait a very long time. I claim, and I 
should think I had offered proof sufficient to sustain my 
claim, that mine is the science and theirs the hypothesis, 
and not vice versa. 

As against the scientists, I beg to refer you to page 265 
of “Duality of Thought and Language.” where it says: “I 
rely on vocalists more than on physiologists ta assist in this 
work. The latter only go as far as they can see; the edu- 
cation and thought of the former, on the other hand, are 
directed toward the feelings, the sensation, the spiritual 
expression. Their world is that of keenly, vividly hearing; 
they are in direct touch with the soul.” 

The claim that we live, breathe and speak in the manner 


science teaches is so palpably wrong that anyone carefully 
reading my books cannot help being convinced of the one 
sided, special (leaving the main, spiritual, factor out of 
consideration) and superficial mode of its investigations. 

Who is to blame for wrong teaching, not only in music, 
but in many other branches? The teachers? No, they 
teach in conformity with the basis which science furnishes 
them. The scientist? No, they investigate on the basis 
of the materialistic tendencies of the age, which demand 
that nothing is to be accepted as true for which visible and 
tangible proof cannot be adduced. But thought is neither 
visible nor tangible, nor is the voice, which is only audible 
Breathing also is neither visible, tangible nor audible. How 
can science know about these matters, except by what is 
offered to it by mere outside appearances? 

It is at the door of the hypothesis, which “science” passes 
off as knowledge, that all the harm, wrong and crime al 
most, which are inflicted and practised upon the voice by 
teachers, who, naturally, do not know any better, is to be 
laid. 

For every other pursuit there are established basic princi- 
ples, upon which its teaching rests; for the teaching of the 
voice there are no such principles, hence it is completely at 
sea, which is the cause “of the present empiricism in voice 
culture and voice placing and voice methods” as you have 
said. Emu Surro 

New Yorn, November, 1904 


De Moss in Great Demand. 
ARY HISSEM DE MOSS, one of America’s leading 
sopranos, is at the beginning of her busiest season 
thus far. Wherever this soprano sings she makes friends, 
for eye, ear and intellect are equally satisfied in her. Be 
ginning with her success at the Worcester Festival in Sep 
tember she has booked some excellent engagements, the 
prominent ones as follows: Portland, Me. with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Quartet, November 29; Worcester, Mass. 
Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” and “Te Deum,” December 2; 
Harrisburg, Pa., with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Decem 
ber 6; Pittsburg, Pa, with the Ringwalt Choral Union, 
December 13; Covington, Ky., with the Polyphonic Club, 
December 16; and in “The Messiah” at Chicago, December 
25 and 26, in Milwaukee December 27, and in Minneapolis, 
Minn., December 28. 


Calvary M. E. Church Concert Under Cornell. 


OMORROW (Thursday) at Calvary M. E. Church, 
- 129th street and Seventh avenue, Anita Rio, Josephine 
Jacoby, Edward P. Johnson and Fredéric Martin, with the 
Kaltenborn String Quartet and the Harlem Oratorio So 
ciety, give a concert under the direction of A. Y. Cornell, 
the organist and conductor. There will be a miscellaneous 
first part, followed by Goring Thomas’ cantata, “The Swan 
and the Skylark.” under Cornell are im- 
portant musical events, and this one will be no exception 


The concerts 


Katharine Cordner Heath's Recital. 
AUD POWELL and Mrs. Heath collaborate in a re- 
cital December 14 at Columbus, Ohio, under the 
auspices of the Woman's Musical Club. The singer as- 
sisted S. Archer Gibson in his organ recital at the Brick 
Presbyterian Church Friday last. Mrs. Heath is becoming 
well known as a soprano of unusual gifts, including beau 
tiful voice and personality 


YSAYE'S ARRIVAL. 


SAYE, the Belgian violinist, accompanied by Mrs 
Ysaye, are passengers steamship 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, which is expected 
at this Mrs. Ysaye 
will pass the greater part of the winter in New 
York 


It is said Ysaye has not changed since he was here, only 


aboard the 


port as we go to press 


he looks more serious and sedate and his face holds an ex 


pression of intense earnestness. Then he was the mellow 


Bohemian, whose performances were echoes of his Epi 
curean philosophy, and whose audacious suavity and bril 
liant virtuosity were irresistible. Now he is the ripe musi 
cian, the mature artist, who has a just idea of the serious 
ness of his mission. It is understood that since Ysaye was 
here his style has undergone a marked change. It will be 
interesting to compare his present playing with his per 
formances of five years ago. There can be no doubt that 
his recent development has been along artistic lines, if the 
transatlantic music critics are to be believed 

It was arranged to give Ysaye a reception at the Hotel 
Martin last night 

Next Friday night, in Philadelphia, Ysaye will play for 
He will be the solo- 


the first time this season in America 


ist of the concert of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
and will perform the Beethoven concerto 

Ysaye will make his first New York appearance this sea 
son in Carnegie Hall with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
December 8 


of these will be a 


Later he will give several recitals here. One 


joint recital with d'Albert, and the two 


will unite in a performance of Beethoven's 


“Kreutzer” 


artists 


sonata 


Musical Courter Music. 
(From the Berlin German Times.) 

FEW musicians gathered together at Arthur Abell’s 
on Saturday afternoon, October 22, in honor of 
Anton Hekking’s approaching departure for America. The 
renowned ‘cellist delighted all present with a masterly per 
formance of the d'Albert and the Boéllmann 
Hekking's much associated 
with the former work, as it was he who first produced this 


Among 


concerto 


variations name has been 
concerto some four years ago at a Nikisch concert 
the other performers, Arthur Hartmann was heard to great 
advantage in the “Chaconne,” while Jan Hambourg, the 
brother of Mark Hambourg 
of the Tschaikowsky 

with the great progress 


Australian tour 


performed the first movement 


concerto, surprising those present 


he has made under Ysaye since his 


a few years back 


A Papil of Victor Harris. 
DWARD BARROW, the tenor, a pupil of Victor Har 


part in “The 
Haydn So 


ris, has been engaged to sing the tenor 


Messiah” Handel and 
ciety, of Boston 


at Christmas, with the 


lege of 
hold 
a leading Canadian college of 
Address C. P 


teacher in a cx 


ANTED 


music of 


A position as a 


conservatory by a concert pianist 
ing at present a 


New York 
care THe Musicat 


position m 


music ; or Boston preferred 


CREA 


AND HIS ITALIAN BARD. 


PACIFIC COAST TOUR: Jan., Feb. and March, 1905, PEW & GERTH, Mgrs., 121 W. 42d St., NEW YORK CITY. 


TORE 


MME. BARILI, Soprano Soloist. 


HEINRICH M E Y N, 


BASSO CANTANTE. 
Recitals a Specialty. Vocal Instruction. 
1425 Broadway. 


OLEY SPEAKS 


BARITONE 


Address care 
JOHN CHURCH CO.., 
141 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


JULIAN 


LKER 


Mme. von KLENNER 


Voice Caltare, Style and Repertoire. 
GARCIA REPRESENTATIVE. 


Seme of Her Pupiia: Frances Travers, 
Katharine 8. Bonn, Lillian Watt, Lalu 
Potter Rich. Florence Mulford, Sarah 
Evans, Adah Bensing, Eieanor Creden 
Kathieen Howard, Bessie A Knapp. 
Grace Ames, Katharine N. Fiqué, Aimée 
Michel, Paul!-Schroder and Mme. Rudolph 
Leech 


230 West 52d Street, NEW YORK. 


GILDA RUTA 


OF NAPLES. 
Pure Italian Bel Canto. 
Voice Placing, Voice Calture and Preparation for Concert aad Opera 
RESWENCE-STUDIO: 166 Last 79th Street, NEW YORK. 


Recerrion Days: Tuesdays and Fridays. 


FREDERIC TIN, 84ss0 


Management: Wolfsohn Musica! Bureau. 


Personal address: 245 W. 135th Street, NEW YORK. 
"Phone: 3604 Morning. 
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W* live in an intelligent country, we have an intelligent Con- 
gress and enlightened Congressmen. A certain Congres- 
sional representative who is interested in musical matters recently 
presented a bill advocating a larger appropriation for the care of 
the music in the Congressional Library. He spoke briefly on the 
subject, and after the session a fellow Congressman approached 
him and said: “I like that bill of yours, but tell me, what sort of 
music does the Government have over there in the library—is it a 
band or just singing and playing?” MHarper’s Weekly is willing 
to vouch for the truth of this tale. 

A*® interesting experiment was tried by the London Daily Mai! 
last Thursday, which by arrangement with the Covent Gar- 

den opera syndicate took over the opera house for last Thursday, 
with all the singers, orchestra and entire house staff, on condition 
that the Daily Mail be allowed to defray all the expenses of the 
night. On the other hand, the newspaper set prices as low as ‘1 
considered commercially possible, because for years an outcry had 
been heard against the high prices charged for grand opera in 
London as compared with the Continent. “Faust” was given, and 
the prices were less than at the usual West End theatres—boxes 
sold from 16s. (about $4) to 2} guineas (about $13), and the 
other seats from 7s. 6d. (about $1.87) downward. The experi- 
ment was a huge success, and Covent Garden was packed with an 
enthusiastic multitude. On this side of the Atlantic the plan is no 
novelty, for, to judge from the critical columns of the New York 
dailies, grand opera has long been given here by and for the news- 


papers. 


A PROMINENT publishing firm of this city has just issued « 
book called “Your Loving Nell,” being a series of letters 
written from abroad by Mrs. Nelly Gore, who, it will be remem- 
bered, came to a violent death in Paris at the apartments of a Rus- 
sian baritone. The happening made a sensation at the time, and 
the American colony in Paris tried hard to prove a case of murder 
against the baritone, who claimed that Mrs. Gore’s shooting was 
purely accidental. Miss Mabel Wagnall, who edits the Gore let- 
ters, says in her preface that the Americans in Paris protested 
against any aspersions on Mrs. Gore’s name by attending her 
funeral en masse, and, adds Miss Wagnall, “There was one final 
fact which leaves no shadow of doubt as to Mrs. Gore’s purity of 
iife and purpose: She was studying with Moszkowski. The 
woman who has advanced herself enough as a pianist to be ac 
cepted for tuition by a teacher of such rank has no time for any- 
thing ignoble. Only an abiding ambition and determined effort 
along one path could have brought her to such a point in her art.” 
No one is willing to cast any aspersion on the unfortunate Mrs. 
Gore, but her champion might at least have brought forth a better 
argument than the foregoing. It calls forth merely a sad smile 
from those who know the average student conditions in Europe. 
T HE Sun of Tuesday morning contained an article headed “A 
to Jean de Reszké’s Return,” and offered this information 
The opening of every musical season brings the rumor that 

Jean de Reszké is to return here to sing in concert, since it seems 

practically settled that he will never be heard here again in opera 

It is now said that he will decide on his return to Paris next week 

whether or not he will accept the offer of a syndicate of American 

theatre managers to sing twenty concerts here for $60,000. 
This means $3,000 an appearance, terms which seem a reason 

able assurance of bankruptcy to the managers. Jean de Reszké 

has not sung in concert for years. He looks now like an elderly 

man when not in costume and would probably be persuaded to 

return by no offer that might be made to him. 

The lay reader will regard the Sun article with amazement. 
for it is not “news” in the ordinary sense of the word, and is so 
plainly inspired by an interested source (or an opposing source ) 
that any doubt as to its real object is dispelled by the mere read- 
ing. Why does the Sun allow itself to be used as a public shillelah 
with which certain persons club others? Somebody had an obje-! 
in inserting that notice in the Sun, but the Sun is the loser by 
printing it. Since when have the daily newspapers of this city 
become the advisers of the managers? Why should a manager 
not bankrupt himself if he feels like doing so? Whose business is 
it except the manager's? The Sun opposing the return of De 
Reszké is a novel spectacle and not a pleasant one. What is un- 
derneath all this? Where shall we look for the cloven foot? Who 
on the Sun or out of it is interested in another enterprise with 
which the coming of De Reszké would interfere? Three guesses 
for each reader. We guessed right on the first count. 
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BIONDI’S 


“SATURNALIA.” 


Politics, Sculpture, Singing and Music. 


| F the daily papers of New York have an influence beyond that 
which is concentrated in the power of circulation for advertis- 
ing advantages, such, for instance, as thorough ideal circularizing ; 
if they have more than a negative moral influence, the Presidential 
election did not help to prove such a claim. There are a number 
of papers constantly claiming a tremendous force upon public 
opinion through the characteristic of independence, from which 
flows not only the ability to do justice to all, including the poor 
downtrodden and the downtrodden poor, but the desire to prove 
that it is done, and yet these daily papers combined had not the 
slightest effect upon public opinion, but were actually constantly 
antagonizing it unconsciously. They did not even possess the 
capacity to gauge it. The Tribune and the Press are not included in 
this category, for they are confirmed partisan papers, which would 
endorse a monkey for office if he had the regular party nomina- 
tion. The other daily papers claiming the vast power and influ- 
ence and moral force that would mold public opinion are the fol- 
lowing, and they advocated the candidates as herewith shown: 


Parker. Herrick. 


These daily Greater New York papers claim a total circula- 
tion of several millions of copies every day, and two of them made 
postal card tests before election which proved the victorious elec- 
tion of their candidates, Parker and Herrick, by an overwhelming 
plurality or even majority, and yet their predictions, maledictions 
and convictions proved fictions, for the community in which they 
circulate absolutely repudiated them and illustrated that it had no 
faith in their assertions, statements or opinions. This is the sec- 
ond time within a few years that this phenomenon has made its 
appearance here, for when Van Wyck was the mayoralty candi- 
date every daily paper in New York was opposed to him but one, 
and that one favored him but faintly, and yet with all papers 
against him Van Wyck was elected with a tremendous majority. 

If New York possessed a journalistic genius he would now 
step forward and take advantage of this remarkable situation, for 
it proves that public sentiment is diametrically opposed to the 
sentiment of the daily press. Probably this is due to the malicious 
hatred exhibited by most daily papers against those interests that 
are not in sympathy with them, or it may be due to corruption. 
One thing is evident and that is this: If a candidate for place in 
this city wants the office badly all he need do is to incur and secure 
the unanimous and virulent opposition of the daily press, and he 
will get his place from the people, for it appears that the people 


are influenced exactly contrary to the desire and wishes of our 
daily papers. When they argue in favor of red, the people will 
vote blue, and when the papers say Parker, the people say Roose 
velt. 

It is the same in music. The predictions of the daily press in 
music matters also run contrariwise. The so called critics de 
nounced Strauss; he left this country with more money than any 
composer ever received, and his songs are selling in larger quan 
tities than those of any writer of the day. The more vitriolic the 
denunciation, the greater becomes the throng at Schirmer’s and 
all over the land in all music shops where good music is handled 
This Richard Strauss example is the foremost case of unanimity 
in denunciation, and | quote it with the Roosevelt-Parker case as 
the one analogy. Strauss has an offer from an mmposing source 
to come here next year and conduct a large number of orchestral 
concerts, and he may accept, for it is a tempting financial bait 
The offer is made solely on the strength of the anticipated attack 
of the New York music critics of the daily press; the greater the 
virulence and abuse, the greater the success throughout the land, 
and the financiers, just like the politicians, know that. And it is 
human nature. 

Most of our music writers are tired ; they view their obsery 
ing objects without artistic purpose, but write solely as work; 
hence their constant reference to the dreariness of the pursuit and 
the arduousness of the duty. How can critics hear a composition 
under such influences? “Every great and commanding moment in 
the annals of the world,” says Emerson, “is the triumph of some 
enthusiasm.” Music critics consider enthusiasm bad form 
“Never become affected by a music poem or composition; if you 
do you might miss a chance to roast the composer or the repro 
ducer.” Thatisthe theory. They are afraid to attack the remote, 
the dead; hence they attempt to destroy the living and deaden 
him or her. (See last week's daily papers, and the outrageou 
articles called criticisms, upon Miss Bridewell's singing.) Emet 
son is a good authority. Another line from him: “Meek young 
men grow up in libraries, believing it their duty to accept the 
views which Cicero, which Locke, which Bacon have given; for 
getful that Cicero, Locke and Bacon were only young men in 
libraries when they wrote these books.” Miss Bridewell’s crimes 
are, first, that she is an American, and, next, that she is not an 


old Russian, Bohemian or Pole. 


Municipal Art. 


This lack of ability to gauge public feeling is responsibl 
chiefly for the degraded condition of art of all kinds in the com 
munity, and the absence of discretion and taste in our municipal 
adornments, besides the performances of such sacrileges as th 
sandblasting of the City Hall and the advertising vandalism in 
the new subway. Remember, if you please, how the daily press 
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has for years past been classifying the musician. 
The stupidity shown on music alone is a guide of 
- what kind of dense ignorance prevails on art gener- 
ally in the haunts of daily journalism. Last Sun- 
day’s Sun had the pictures of a half dozen colored 
singers who are designated as prima donnas. It 
makes them, of course, ridiculous, and unconscious- 
ly so, but these women have no more reason for 
complaining than has Theodore Thomas for the 
hundreds of thousands of foolish statements printed 
for years past about him and his orchestra. Anyone 
a who follows the daily press will observe that a writer 
of a catchpenny song, a man who never took a music 
lesson, is put on the same par as a musician with 
Walter Damrosch, for there is no differentiation ; 
there is no knowledge, no culture through which to 
discriminate. That is also the cause for our attitude 
‘4 toward Macmonnies’ Bacchante, the Heine Fountain 
and Biondi’s Saturnalia. 
| How can we of New York dare to set up as 
"judges of such art works when our streets and parks 
are filled with hideous monstrosities that prove at 
once our degraded, common and ordinary feelings, 
«4 feelings against which taste rebels with repugnance 
and disgust? If we were not endowed with such 
feelings would we not at once destroy Vinnie 
ed Reams’ outrage upon taste, the Abraham Lincoln at 
_ Union square? How can we live and tolerate that 
disgrace to civilization? The statue of Abraham 
Lincoln should be a work of transcendent art, a 
configuration of divinity in man, the symbol of a 
human victory over barbarism and a beacon of the 
advancement of the race and its progress toward 
“Slavery wiped off the earth” 
should be the motif of the monument. Look at that 
casting from a sewer pipe foundry. See that som- 
bre face fit for a scarecrow in a vaudeville turn, And 
we permit it to stand there as an agent of destruc- 
tion of a possible juvenile ideal, a constant carica- 
ture for the children who are studying American 
history. 


light and wisdom. 


In Central Park we have a collection of absurdities 

that is contributing decidedly toward our ultimate 

h disgrace in the eyes of European culture. The “mon- 

ument,”’ as it is called, of our soldiers is a sign fora 

gun factory. The Mazzini bust on the west drive 

is a cheap foundry contract, a hideous mask. The 

Daniel Webster figure near the West 72d street en- 

trance is such a mockery of lines and curves, such 

a grim and ghastly parody that every man or woman 

passing it must view it either with hilarity or must 

feel personally shocked and injured at the travesty 

of the great Webster. All the busts and figures on 

the Mall, Shakespeare and Beethoven foremost, 

should be removed tomorrow and sold for junk for 
the benefit of the poor. 


The Chester A. Arthur and the William H. Sew- 
ard in Madison square are caricatures; jobs given 
through political pull, and therefore mere models of 
| wholesale designs, duplicates to be had at so much 
_a dozen. See the pose of Arthur and the setting of 
his coat and trousers, and that idiotic expression of 
countenance, and then walk to the corner and ob- 
serve our “manifest destiny” statesman, seated with 
crossed legs, looking as if he had swallowed a sus- 
picious oyster. And then our daily papers discuss 
art works with the desire to keep them out because 
a nude figure is among the group! A nude figure! 
Emerson again: “If you make a picture or a statue 
it sets the beholder in that state of mind you had 
when you made it.” Was the state of mind of the 
sculpture genius vulgar when he made the statue or 
<4 group? If it had been how could he have made the 
3] group that would last long enough for you to see 
it? It is not the sculptor’s fault if his symbolism 
creates a false thought with you; he missed it with 
you for you are not prepared, you are blind; just as 
blind as when you look at the Lincoln and the Web- 
ster and do not see how hideous they are; and you 
must see*this yourself at a glance and without ex- 
planation or debate. Unless you see the hideous- 


ness instantaneously you will be apt to find the 
statues beautiful and you are lost. 

Brown’s Washington on Union square is the one 
piece of municipal statuary that is worthy of public 
exhibition, and if you can carry the others long 
enough in your mind to remember their effect, includ- 
ing Bartholdi’s tawdry Lafayette, which is near the 
Washington, you will appreciate at once the differ- 
ence between a work of art and a foundry job, and 
in doing this you must remember that a statue is not 
an isolated fact but a phase of a period, a delineation 
of the character of an epoch. Saint-Gaudens’ Sher- 
man at Central Park entrance is a retrograde step, as 
compared with his Logan on the Lake shore front at 
Chicago. Why? Because its rhythm and action 
are not spontaneous; it requires an intermediary to 
illustrate its movement. It is not human. Logan 
is the human, thinking, acting warrior in the war 
itself at the moment. Hence it inspires. The Sher- 
man is only looked at because it happens to be placed 
where it is, and is called Sherman. Any American 
would know the Logan and its aims the moment 
his eyes reached it. We know, of course, that we 
have not yet been able to approach the Venetian 
colorists; that we cannot even reproduce satisfac- 
torily the decorations of the Sistine ceiling or the 
Stanza, and that for figure composition no one has 
been able to rival Raphael, and that the art of fore- 
shortening has not been improved since the days of 
the great Michael. But because this is so we cannot 
declare against art works, because of sentiments 
based entirely upon different motives, not art mo- 
tives. How can we judge art when we have no art? 
Can we judge law from the point of view of the do- 
mestic cuisine? If we are rudely taught on one sub- 
ject we cannot dare to apply our ignorance to decide 
upon grave and serious and artistic questions sim- 
ply because we have the physical power—the brute 
majority right. “I do not like that” means nothing 
except a possible expression of the darkest ignor- 
ance, 


Ghe Saturnalia. 


At the time of the dissolution of the Roman Em- 
pire of the West, during the period of Alaric, when 
the pagan aristocracy was living its last days; when 
the stolid and phlegmatic son of Theodosius, Hono- 
rius, and his unprincipled successors were still hold- 
ing on to the last slender threads of Roman power; 
when Theodoric was planning his vast Visigothic 
Empire, and when Ravenna was already in compe- 
tition with Rome as a government seat, there were 
many intelligent men, orators, poets, chroniclers, 
rhetoricians and statesmen, who did not admit the 
possibility of Pagan destruction and decay, and 
others who were cynical enough not to attempt to 
dream or speculate, and upon whom the preaching 
and the writing of St. Ambrose and St. Augustine 
had no effect whatever, just as a Pope’s bull is 
passed over with indifference by all but devout Cath- 
olics today. 

It was in those days that Macrobius was the Ro- 
man Vicarius of Spain, or rather of Iberia as Spain 
was called, and he it was who in his leisure hours 
wrote the Saturnalia, a work that became a house- 
hold discussion among intelligent and philosophic 
Romans of the day. A fanatical vandalism was 
prevalent, and the Christian prelates having suc- 
ceeded in inducing the emperors to destroy art 
monuments of all kinds, edicts were issued to that 
effect, and some of the finest workmanship that na- 
ture allows man to disclose in his genius was lit- 
erally devoured by the hordes of bigots who saw in 
a Temple or a statue a defiance of the Divine power. 
Havoc was played with art treasures and, of course, 
we are the sufferers today. Macrobius, the author 
of the Saturnalia, had such influence that he suc- 
ceeded in having the severe edict, then in force, re- 
voked, and the destruction was temporarily checked, 
although St. Jerome and St. Augustine continued to 
exult in the ruin of the temples of the gods. 


Biondi’s bronze statuary group of ten figures of 
the Saturnalia is a picture of that transitional 
epoch: The feast called the Saturnalia occupied 
three days. Rome gave personal unrestrained 
liberty to all, from patrician to slaves of slaves. 
The cities of Northern Africa ran riot during 
the celebration. From Alexandria to the Pil- 
lars of Hercules, from Marsillia (now Marseilles) 
to Lugdunum, where three Roman Emperors 
had been born (the Lyon$ of today), through 
the Rhine and Danube sections, back to Dacia and 
down over the Balkans into Constantinople and 
Athens—what was left of it—there was abandon- 
ment and fun, and the theatres and circuses were 
open day and night, and even the right of petition 
prevailed during those days. The Roman wanted to 
ascertain how far he could go without the restaint 
of law. The Biondi statuary represents a group of 
Romans in one of these unrestrained scenes, but the 
student will observe, even here in the mere black 
and white flat reproduction, the philosophy and art 
in the treatment of the wide subject. The ap- 
proaching decay is discernible in the reckless in- 
difference and the pervading cynicism of the ple- 
beians and priests. The patrician woman companion 
of the gladiator has a faint hope that the new light 
may not be averted, the gladiator’s face shows the 
quiet exultance at a possible revolt in which he 
would find his life’s opportunity, and the whole me- 
lée illustrates vividly the condition of the feast in its 
day of decadence. The spirit is grasped magnifi- 
cently, and this, together with Biondi's technical 
achievement, makes the group a great addition to 
modern sculpture. 

Now let us see what we have done with it. After 
its exposition in Rome the Fine Arts Commission 
recommended its purchase by the National Gallery 
of Fine Arts, and it was sent to the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900 and received the Grand Prix. 1 saw 
it then and found it the centre of a constantly ad- 
miring multitude. It made a profound impression. 
It was subsequently returned to Rome and cen- 
tralized the National Gallery. It was the basis on 
the strength of which many orders were given to 
Biondi, such, for instance, as the monument of 
Emanuel Mont, President of Chili, and others | 
have no means of quoting here. The Buffalo Ex- 
position called for the group, and it was sent there, 
and Joseph Jefferson, an artist himself, said: “Its 
dramatic character is especially fine’; I consider it 
worthy to rank with any of the old masters.” 

Propositions were made to Mr. Biondi, looking to 
the purchase of this group, for the purpose of giv- 
ing it a permanent place in Buffalo, but the assas- 
sination of President McKinley put an end not only 
to these plans but to the Exposition itself. 

Toward the close of the Pan-American, the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of New York, through General 
di Cesnola, the director, made an offer to Mr. Biondi 
to exhibit his work in the new east wing then ad- 
vancing toward completion, with a view to purchas- 
ing it as a permanent example of Italian art in the 
museum, and the group was taken from Buffalo and 
placed in position ready for the inauguration of the 
new section when it should be completed. During 
the spring of 1902, while this part of the museum 
remained closed, the National Sculpture Society, 
actuated by the usual provincial sentiments, com- 
menced a campaign against the museum, through 
the New York Times, protesting against the pur- 
chase of the group, upon the pretext that it was im- 
moral as well as bad art, and at a meeting of the 
society adopted resolutions to that effect, objecting 
to its acceptance by the museum. After the meet- 
ing and the resolutions just noted, the society of 
sculptors became silent in public, but continued in 
secret to oppose the Saturnalia by influencing the 
unprofessional trustees, and caused them to rescind, 
at a new deliberation, the decision they had previ- 
ously made to exhibit the group, at the very time it 
was being put in position with expense and work. 

General Di Cesnola, director of the museum, at 
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cision would violate his contract with Mr. Biondi, 
and that he would not permit his authority to be 
thrust aside in this summary manner. It was a 
question of inveterate prejudice on the part of peo- 
ple whose ideas of morality in art dates back a cen- 
tury, and whose judgment hinged upon the fact of 
a figure of a woman in the group whose body 
showed an upper portion, partially undraped. 

With no thought of the wrong done to the artist 
or the legal damage which could be demanded, the 
group was removed from the place which had been 
accorded it, in the most unseemly and incoherent 
haste, and was consigned to the morgue of the mu- 
seum. 

Thereupon Biondi instituted suit in the Supreme 
Court against the Metropolitan Museum of Art to 
recover $200,000 on account of its refusal to perform 
its contract to exhibit the group. Messrs. Hawes & 
Judge, who represented the Richard Wagner heirs 
in the “Parsifal” case, are Signor Biondi’s attorneys. 
The merits of the legal aspect of the Saturnalia 
when developed during the trial will make the trial 
for that and other reasons most interesting. In the 
meantime it might be an excellent scheme for us first 
to do away with our fierce looking statues and busts 
before we attempt to discuss Biondi’s work. 


Sembrich Recital. 

It is not a grateful task to call attention to the evi- 
dences of the natural, the inevitable time when a 
human voice must show signs of disintegration, and 
hence | am not going to dwell on the Sembrich re- 
cital. It must also be admitted that the high colora- 
tura soprano, the Melba-Sembrich type, is not the 
character of voice to sing dramatic songs and the 
serious lieder of a recital program. The high pitch 
interferes and the transpositions give an entirely dif- 
ferent nature or color to songs that were written 
with the original intention of a voice basis clearly 
defined from the very inherent quality of the song 
and its text. Let alone the above defects, it is im- 
possible to pass review on a recital in which the 
singer sang sharp throughout ; and yet this is inevi- 
table when the coloratura voice begins to decline. 
Force and pressure must be resorted to, and that 
sharpens 

Madame Sembrich is a wonderful artist, but she 
Years of operatic work 


must also face facts. 
during which she has been one of the heroines of 
the vocal stage, must inevitably show their effects. 
Moreover, she is one of those artists who should not 
be criticised, and I would advise the professional 
man to give it up. What has been said of the great 
Sembrich would fill volumes, and so the volumes are 


filled ; no one writes any appendix or sequel. 


Hofmann and the Philharmonic. 
Gustave F. Kogel, who was here last year con- 
ducting Philharmonics, opened the season on Friday 
and Saturday, November 11 and 12, and directed 
Tschaikowsky’s F minor symphony and Dvorak’s 
“Husitzka” overture, and the Handel “Concerto 
Grosso,” No. 5, arranged by Kogel. Josef Hofmann 
played Beethoven’s G major concerto, and it was 
worth a walk of several hundred miles to have heard 
the andante of the Beethoven—that alone. 

The Tschaikowsky Symphony, No. 4, was the au- 
thor’s favorite. There is no reason to go into con- 
troversy on this point ; it may rest with him. Polem- 
ics might be very uninteresting and still settle noth- 
ing, and besides this I do not consider myself an au- 
thority on the subject, preferring to accept the late 
composer as my authority anyway. If anyone pre- 
fers the fifth or the “Pathétique” to the F minor 
there is no reason why anyone, including myself, 
should object, particularly as we do not care to have 
any objection installed against our preference—say 
Tschaikowsky’s and mine. They are all excellent. 
How excellent the F minor is, Mr. Kogel gave us 
an opportunity to understand, for his reading, his 
directing and his enthusiastic control, inspired the 
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orchestra to work with a will, and the results were 
also inspiring. The few little slips of individual 
players may as well be disregarded. Did we get the 
picture of the symphony? Yes. Did Kogel illus- 
trate the nature of the Tschaikowsky poem; did he 
interpret it? Yes. Well then, why go into detailed 
descriptive efforts, tiresome and usually platitudi 
nous? Those who went to the concerts to listen know 
all they wish to know about Tschaikowsky and 
they have additional knowledge available without 
New York critical The program 
were limited to quotations and encyclopaedic repeti- 
tion. The Grove Dictionary (new edition) is out 
first volume—and our friends, the critics, have an- 
other mine to work. 

Hofmann is a modern technician. He plays any 
and every thing technically, thoroughly, and his Bee- 
thoven studies have been exhaustive. He has the 
authoritative function. He plays Beethoven as he 
feels it, and he does his work with a supreme indif- 


wisdom. notes 


Gustave F. Kocen 


ference to dilettante criticism as it exists here. That 
in itself is inspiring. The critics who differ with 
him will play the concerto in public, all together, in 
a few weeks, after practicing some of the passage 
work, and they will then show him how they would 
play the Beethoven G major concerto, so that he can 
then play it for them as they wish it. Meanwhile 
the Philharmonic audience gave Hofmann five re- 
calls. Nearly all the critics were angry at this, but 
Hofmann and the audience and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra looked pleased. Evidently he played the 
concerto artistically ; so it appeared to me also. Mr. 
Kogel directed the orchestra with fine discretion in 
the Beethoven work. That andante was truly rever- 
ential. Kogel has made a definite, decided impres- 
sion here in New York as an authoritative musician- 
conductor of high rank and of attractive personal- 
ity. His position in Germany, where he is known 
as a versatile musician, has been established for 
years past. 
One of the Attractions. 


Ysaye is expected at this port as we go to press. 
Everybody is on the qui vive to hear the violin giant. 
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Last night it was arranged for a large array of mu- 
sical and other representative people to gather at 
Martin’s Restaurant to welcome him 
Scheel, Duss, Wechsler and I do not know who else 
were to be at the feast to shake hands with the vir 
tuoso. Madame Ysaye is coming this time. The 
accompanist, Jules de Befve, head of the piano de- 


Damrosch, 


partment of the Liége Conservatory, is with him 
and will attend to his division of the duties during 
the tour, which is booked for all over the land 

R. E. Johnston, who managed two previous Ysaye 
tours, controls the direction of the itinerary and will 
do the outside work, much of which has already 
been concluded. The booking has been remarkably 
active and successful, and Johnston is determined to 
show what management in a broad sense signifies. 
And it is, after all, a question of management, for 
even with the most accomplished artist, if manage 
ment fails, the tour fails. 
play, Johnston must manage, and it looks as if both 
will do their respective duties. While in Europe the 
past summer I learned that Ysaye’s playing has now 


So, while Ysaye must 


reached a perfection such as few violinists can ap 
proach and none surpass. He opens with the Phila 


delphia Orchestra in that city this week. 


Mr. Hale. 


A Boston correspondent calls my attention to the 
following, taken from one of the recent assertions 
made by me in these columns: 


I believe it was Philip Hale who followed up the platform 


of Tux Musicat Counter, in which this paper announced 
that it was unwise and not conducive to musical morality to 
have music critics on intimate terms of personal friend 


ship with musical artists 

on the New York daily 
criticiems are as much feared by musical artists as 
Hale? Hale 
and as a@ measure of 
kind of a tray 
has kept aloof 


press whore 
Philip 


from the artists on principl 


Is there one criti 


has kept away 


professional self protection Every 


has been laid to capture the prise, but he 


and hence no musician singing or playing in 


Boston has the patience to await his word They are all 


overwrought with anxiety as to the impression they mace 


upon him 


And then follows it up with this advertisement from 
a Boston publication which he does not quote : 


PHILIP HALE 


Lectures on Musical History Special lIudividual 


Criticiem of Students’ Work 


Wm. L. WHITHEY 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


246 Huntington Ave 


Adding this comment : 

“Phil. Hale is not receiving Morris chairs, smok 
ing caps or wads of greenbacks from the profession 
as far as performers are concerned, but nevertheless 
he is more or less shackled in his critical work be- 
cause of following the advice of our esteemed late 
idol, one W. Shakespeare, who counseled the effort 
to ‘put money in thy purse.’ As interesting as it 
is, there is nothing of the heroic in what he hands 
out in the Boston Herald as its regular music critic ; 
$40 per each week from the B. S. O. management 
| Boston Symphony Orchestra] too 
good and liberal an honorarium to drop into the 


is altogether 


aforesaid purse, to permit any exposition in the cause 
of art that might reflect upon the direction of affairs 
or the performances of the B. S. O., for whose man 
agement he plies his pen. His identity with the local 
opera school and conservatory of music adds more 
still toward the repletion of the receptacle for well 
gotten gains that Billy S. calls to our attention 
Bully boy, Phil, long may he wave, but does he fol 
low the platform of Tue Musica Courier, as you 
claim? Would you say that he was guilty of ‘mu 
sical immorality’ by accepting these honorariums ? 
Knowing these facts, would you exclaim, a la the 
renowned Julius C.: ‘And thou, too, Phil? Or 
shall I say: ‘Let us draw the veil?” 

I was under the impression that the program 
notes were contributed by Mr. Hale for love. His 


ba this point protested, and declared that this new de- ne) 
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engagement at the Whitney School is perfectly legiti- 
mate, and when our New York critics are associated 
with schools or conservatories as lecturers and ex- 
aminers the graft is not irregular; it is merely an 
interference with the professional musician who 
should occupy the chair. If there were no profes- 
sional musicians there would be no schools, and no 
pupils, and no performances, and hence no critics, 
and therefore—it is merely my opinion—the critics 
should not interfere with such duties as belong to 
the regulars. It is not fraternal to do the work of 
the professional, and it must be uncomfortable, too, 
for at any moment a critic-lecturer may be called 
upon as a professional critic to criticise publicly the 
work of an associate in the faculty.” It is uncom- 
fortable. But it is not only a matter of taste. The 
critics do not get the salaries from the daily press 
that enable them to live as Gould or Rockefeller or 
Carnegie or as the newspaper proprietor lives. I 
am anxious to have their salaries raised so as to 
make them as independent as the proprietors are, and 
in showing to what means they must resort to exist 
correctly | may induce the daily papers to put their 
salaries so high as to put an end to excusable temp- 
tation. That is my mission. As soon as the daily 
papers decide to pay the critics liberal salaries, so as 
to enable them to get away from all the distasteful 
work they are now compelled to do, I shall resign or 
become a critic myself. BLU MENBERG, 


HE Musica Courier is in receipt of a handy 
little volume of press notices, put out by the 
Berlin manager of Leopold Godowsky. Here is a 
pianist who does not believe in the reprinting of 
endless columns of praise about himself, but selects 
from each newspaper notice 
only the phrase or the passage 
which contains the key note of 
the whole criticism. These 
excerpts are much more striking when taken out of 
their verbose context, and they tell the reader the 
gist of what Godowsky advertises, without entailing 
the reading of voluminous and unnecessary details. 
The average reader is not interested in hearing 
about the halls where the concerts take place, the 
size and behavior of the audience, the critics’ com- 
ments on the compositions and other extraneous 
matter which tells nothing about the performance 
of the artist. Mr. Godowsky realizes the value of 
a press notice which people will read. And people 
read only short press notices, at most three or four 
lines long. It stands to reason therefore that it 
would be to the best interests of advertising artists 
to cut down to a minimum the length of the repro- 
ductions of their press notices, in pamphlets and in 
Tue Musicat Courter. We have tried for years 
to impress this point on the persons who use our 
columns for the advertising of press notices, but 
only a few artists have taken advantage of our ad- 
vice, with notable results to themselves. We tell 
them all again at this time that it is only the short 
press notice that is read. It is more attractive to the 
eye, and consequently invites reading where the long 
and closely printed notice repels it. When we read 
of Godowsky, for instance, in the Berlin Lokai 
Anzeiger that he “certainly belongs to the most im- 
portant pianists of our day,” we receive a distinct 
and strong impression which could hardly be 
strengthened by any additional details. The object 
of that little notice is to show managers and others 
interested, in one line, what the Berlin Lokal 
Anzeiger thinks of Godowsky. When the Berlin 
Post says of him: “No other living pianist under- 
stands like Godowsky the art of ‘singing’ with his 
fingers,” the striking bit of rhetorical imagery does 
better service as an advertisement than line upon 


BUSINESS AND 
THE ARTIST. 


line of commonplaces about “beautiful tone,” “love- 
ly shadings” and “tonal gradations.” Godowsky 


“has no rival,” says the Vossiche Zeitung. “Godows- 
ky is the most legitimate successor to Anton Rubin- 
stein” we read in the Breslauer Zeitung. Those are 


phrases that stick. Of course it is not everyone 
that inspires the critics to such superlatives, but 
every favorable review has in it one or more phrases 
that will do for effective “catch lines” in a circular 
or in an advertising article. When a person engages 
space in THe Musicat Courter for the reproduc- 
tion of his press notices we do not discourage him, 
for we believe that the practice is beneficial to him 
and to us. That is only business. But we believe 
thoroughly in showing our advertisers how to util- 
ize their space to the best possible advantage. That 
is only fair. 


E PACHMANN’S first Boston recital, on No- 
vember 10, resulted in another triumph for that 
great artist. He played essentially the same pro- 
gram which he gave in New York on Election Day, 
and he was in superb form, for Philip Hale calls 
him “a poet’s poet” and the “rapt interpreter, the 
very spirit of Chopin.” And Mr. Hale adds this 
praise, which is at the same time a warning: “Such 
playing restores one’s faith in the piano itself as a 
possibly musical instrument and in piano playing as 
a pure art. For too often a piano seems only an 
ingenious machine to test physical endurance or to 
withstand malicious and thundering blows, and pi- 
ano playing a calling that might be classed with the 
display of a rope dancer or with the drudgery of the 
treadmill.” 
E HE New York Sunday Sun prints the following 
edifying and doubtless authentic story : 
One of the tenors at the Metropolitan who was 
in the habit of buying large numbers of tickets 
for his compatriots last winter never made the 
least concealment of his plans. He would walk 
to the box office with the greatest deliberation, 
spend $1co or more for tickets and then hand 
them over to his private secretary for distribu- 
tion among the Italians. The shouts of “Bis!” 
and “Bravo!” that frequently arise in the Metro- 
politan come ftom the throats of these grateful 
compatriots. 
Now we know how to become the greatest tenor 
in New York. 
RUMOR which will not down has it that this 
is to be the last season of Wilhelm Gericke in 
Boston as head of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Felix Weingartner is spoken of as Gericke’s success- 
or, and Weingartner’s recent inclination to lay down 
the leadership of the Berlin Royal Symphony con- 
certs is taken as a proof of preparation for his per- 
manent emigration to Boston. There may be noth- 
ing in the rumor, but even to contemplate it opens 
up a pleasant vista. 


ICHARD STRAUSS is said to be working on 
an opera score, a setting for Oscar Wilde’s 
“Salome.” It is a great text, eminently worthy of 
such a marvelous musician as Richard Strauss. 
A QUESTION to ponder over—Novalis asks: 
“May not poetry be nothing but inner paint- 
ing and music, freely modified by the nature of (the 
individual's) feelings?” 


HE casualties of the Mahler production last 
Sunday week have now all 
There were no killed, but many wounded 
the only one not expected to recover for some time 
is the music critic who wrote that the work contains 
“pages of phrases for trombone, flute, &c.” ; when as 
a matter of fact the symphony is scored entirely 
without troémbone. But how was he to know? 


It interested me to look up what THe Musica 
CourRIER said about Mahler’s “Fourth” symphony 
when Richard Strauss produced it at Berlin in Jan 
uary, 1902. On that occasion the presen! writer re 
ported : 

“I am a great admirer of Richard Strauss, and of 
his series of ‘modern’ symphony concerts | have 
been a loud and faithful champion. I am willing to 
follow Strauss far, very far, but I draw the line 
most emphatically at the Gustave Mahler symphony 
which the revolutionary Richard gave us this week. 
Mahler is the leader of the Vienna Royal Opera. 
Soon Strauss’ opera ‘Feuersnot’ is to be produced 
there. Did he make a trade with Mahler and by its 
terms give the fourth symphony a hearing in 
Berlin? However, even that would not excuse 
Strauss—or Mahler. I frankly and freely admit 
that 1 did not begin to understand the symphony. 
lt had no ‘program,’ and yet the last movement is 
a solo for soprano. A few lines of fabulous prose 
as text tell of the antics of the angels in Heaven 
their music and dancing, the slaying of oxen by St. 
Luke for the angelic feast, &c. The listener is left 
to conjecture the relation of the celestial movement 
to the other three. The whole thing makes the im- 
pression of an attack of musical aphasia. There is 
no beginning, so to speak, but there is an end, for 
which most of us waited long and ardently. The 
themes have no tangible form or sound, the harmo- 
nies are commonplace, the development is unrecog- 
nizable (if there is any), and the,jorchestration ‘s 
muddy and meaningless. Some of us laughed a (| 
others, the Berlin critics, looked very serious. 1 hie 
audience mingled hisses for Mahler with their ap- 
plause for Strauss’ conducting. Seldom have the 
local music scribes displayed such unanimity of 
opinion as when the morning after the performance 
of the symphony they damned it heartily and heav- 
ily. It was an unequivocal fiasco. * * *” And 
thus do history and criticism repeat themselves. 

Also for purposes of instruction let us read what 
two leading German newspapers say of Mahler's 
fifth symphony, which had its premiére on Octo- 
ber 18 at a Girzenich concert in Cologne. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung sent a man to the concert 
who delivered himself of the following opinion: “If 
we needed any further proof that musically we are 
living in the period of the baroque, then Gustav 
Mahler’s fifth symphony would afford us such 
proof. In this work we find all the earmarks of 
bizarreness. First of all there is a striving after the 
colossal. The symphony is of unusual length—it 
takes exactly one and one-half hours in perform- 
ance—and the symphonic forms are stretched and 
pulled into proportions that are often an outrage. 
Then, too, there is apparent the desire for antitheses. 
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With fell design the intricate is placed next the sim- 
ple, the banal next the sublime and the purely arti- 
ficial effects conjoin with the things which Mahler 
really feels. The whole process is one used merely 
in the endeavor to astound. The first movement of 
the work, a funeral march, opens with a theme 
which is entirely of Schumann-Mendelssohnian par- 
entage. But the development and the second move- 
ment (between which and the first there is no pause ) 
belong to the most extreme music making which 
moderns have been asked to listen to. The super- 
scription of the second movement is: ‘Stormily rest 
less, with the utmost vehemence.’ The third move 
ment, a scherzo, has as its theme a simple, almost 
trivial ‘Landler’ motive, on which again there is 
built a tonal structure of dizzy height. The most 
artistic movement is the fourth, an adagietto, which 
may be said to sound human, and even beautiful. 
In contrast to this, however, comes the finale, filled 
with ‘bizarreries’ and grotesqueries. * * * The 
composer conducted his work, and its reception was 
There was applause after each 
decided opposition 


a divided one. 
movement, but with the finale a 

Along comes Rudolf Kastner, the musical judge 
of the Munich Neueste Nachrichten, and writes) 
“In beginning this article the writer is well aware 
that owing to lack of space his criticism can at best 
be but a fragment of description. A proper tribute 
to Mahler’s new work would have to take on the 
dimensions of a brochure at the very least. A new 
creation by Mahler is generally met in advance with 
uneasiness by the gentlemen of the guild. In one 
instance they are frappéed by the structure, in an- 


little more objectivity and good will are required on 
the part of the just critic to come to the conclusion 
that in Gustav Mahler we have that artist who in 
his works gives us not only a true reflection of our 
times but also casts his eyes far ahead and creates 
as well for the far future. Even granting that his 
first four symphonies were composed under the in- 
spiration of ‘programs,’ Mahler has always shown 
himself to be a natural musician, with glowing fan- 
tasy and dazzling intellect. * * * The ‘pro 
gram’ of the new symphony could be constructed 
about as follows: (1) Plaint of the Hero who has 
not realized his high ideals and (II) who stands on 
the verge of desperation, until (III) the harmless 
life and play of free nature (1\ ) make him content 
with his idyllic lot, and (V) he returns to work with 
renewed strength and willingness. * * * Mah 
ler would laugh if he read this ‘program,’ for he 
needs it not. His work contains such a sheer sur 
feit of ‘absolute’ music that the analyst would have 
a hard task indeed to catalogue its meanings. * * * 
The funeral march is monumental, and in its canta- 
bile main theme of nineteen measures offers a hero's 
plaint that is written with heart’s blood. * * * 
Mahler's mastery of form reaches heights which 
cannot be bridged over (!) in the second and third 
movements, and yet it is of strict and compelling 
logic. * * * The adagietto is in the mood of a 
Ludwig Thoma landscape ; it exhales the atmosphere 
of a harvest field bathing itself in the rays of a set 
He who wrote that movement must be 
* * * IT would 


ting sun 
counted with the greatest in art. 
like to say much more about the scherzo and the 
finale, about the limitless resource of variation, the 


* * * Then took Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard, very costly, and anointed the feet of Jesus 


and wiped his feet with her hair. * * * 


other by the employment of a vocal movement, and 
in the third by the complicated technic of the com- 
poser. Why not sit down then quietly, and after 
closer study allow all that which at a first super- 
ficial glance appears to be anomalous and absurd, to 
yield to the more correct conviction that it is anoma- 
lous to be sure, but perfectly natural and not at all 
absurd? The bizarreness of a work should never 
influence one in reviewing it. Note the case of Ber- 
liez, for instance. For me a Mahler symphony has 
never been anything but clear, and what most other 
persons found ‘strange’ was for me always the most 
precious proof of Mahler's individuality. Only a 
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remarkably fine sensed instrumentation—but any 
and every description must of necessity pale before 
the wonderful effect which a hearing of the work 
produces. * * * TI would put on record also 
most emphatically that after the finale Mahler was 
honored with a lively ovation. A few critical men 
of honor made the few attempts at hissing the basis 
of their report of a fiasco, but they conscientiously 
a to mention the fact that after | the second 


movement a few moments of almost breathless si 
lence prevailed, which proved more potently than 
rousing applause that the public (even if uncon 
sciously) instinctively felt the presence of gen 

And that is Europe, where the best musical crit- 
icism comes from. Munich and Frankfort at log 
gerheads over a symphony, which either means 
something, or which means nothing! What does it 
mean? Does it mean anything? How are we to 
find out what the work is like? Even a New York 
production would tell nothing, for we are not critics, 
and the real critics of this city (as was shown irre 
futably in this column last week) disport themselves 
in exactly the same style as the gentleman from 
Frankfort and his confrére from Munich 

If any further proof of the point were needed it 
is in the following excerpts taken from two Leipsic 
papers after the recent appearance there of William 
\. Becker, the American pianist : 

Neueste Nachrichten—‘“How Becker can show a 
special predilection for Chopin, who calls for poet- 
ical and fragrant playing, is incomprehensible 
Even with the A flat polonaise he made no impres 
sion. He played best of all Brahms’ G minor rhap 
sody.” 

General Anzeiger—‘“In the Brahms G minor rhap 


sody Becker was wholly y+ But he can 


play Chopin! With what joy did we listen, and how. 


And the 
scherzo, too, was the performance of a master.” 
What is this question of musical criticism coming 


wonderfully he played the | rot nocturne 


too, or where is it going? It is not nice to say 
However, let us be fair and give the other side 
rhe appended extract is what an optimistic person, 
John Spencer Bassett, by name, wrote not long ago 
in the South Atlantic Quarterly 


} 


The critic stands for « neg He with 


some of the things wl 


not believe that these ire vantageou 
and believing this he innot, t lating the rcred 
function of his own « ittering 
houghts He may have ‘ t 
may not be able to think otherwise than think 
He may seem to think erroneously Hie may be a man of 
education who has run far ‘ f the tua tate of 
thought in his community man 
How is he to know what he H responsible nly 
for consimtency wit " i It talent and not an 
other's that he must employ \ le tum if he 1 
afraid and puts it away im a naph 

The critic is born to wage wat 1 ‘ nservative 
Hie is a tester « put ‘ i delense of 
itself. He watch for its weal mad «tril throug! 
them as skillfully as he can. He lop ff the excrescence 
which conservatism breed ty He 
wives the exercise to the n the " “ } 
erves to awakel then ron thargy He timulate 
and serves society, even though | iy at go tur 
ther than it seems prudent to ¢ 

Dr. Duffield, the minister of the First Presbyt 
rian Church, has put out a book called “Parsifal, the 
Guileless Fool,” wherein the author claims the 
drama as an ally of the church and as a proclama 
tion of essential Christianity ) 1 who has his 
five senses could regard “Parsifal” as anything els« 
It is the symbolical story of certain phases of 
Christ's life, told backwards. Those who claimed 


(for revenue only) that Wagner's narrative comes 


from Aryan legends told aryant falsehood he 


production of “Parsifal” on any New York stage 
today is as much of a misdemeanor, according to 
our law, as the staging of a Passion Play would be 
in this city. “Parsifal” is a Passion Play without 
passion 
# 

Apropos, the Hoboken Observer has something 


to say anent Passion Plays. Under the heading 


M P ILIP HAL E International Rehool for Vocalints, 


Lectures on Hesical History. Special iadividea! criticiom of stedents’ work in al! branches. ence 


*ianists, Violinists. 
PARIS 


For particulars address Secretary, 246 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOsTUN, MASS 
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“Singers Rehearse the Passion Play,” our esteemed 
contemporary printed this paragraph : 

The first rehearsal of the members of the Passion Play 
Society of America, Hudson County branch, took place 
Tuesday night at Columbus Hall, Union Hill. It was a 
great success. More than 100 members were present, and 
some fine selections of instrumental and vocal music were 
given. Master Frederick Seufert, of Hoboken, who is the 
youngest member of the society, gave two violin solos, ac- 
companied by the choirmaster, C. J. Valentine, which 
aroused the musical spirit of the audience so much that he 
had to go three times on the platform. The father of the 
young musician was present, and was visibly affected to 
see the pleasure his son, only fifteen years old, gave to the 
audience, the first time he appeared in public. 


Musical news of importance comes from Michi- 
gan, via the Clear Lake correspondence : 
Miss Daisy Devoe presided at the piano, and beautifully 
played Mendel and Sons wedding march. 


Professor Dexter, of the Illinois University, tak- 
ing 8,000 celebrated men and women as the basis of 
his calculations, has completed the average ages at 
which they achieved success in their various callings 
and artistic undertakings. Part of his table looks 


like this: 
Successful Average Successful Average 


Occupation. Men. Age. Women. Age. 
Authorship ... 38 272 40 
Teaching . 1,090 50 it 4° 
50 13 60 
26 55 ee ee 
55 4 4s 
Medicine ....... ae core, Oe 47 7 42 


I have made a few calculations myself along the 
same lines and | find these results: 


Successful Average Successful Average 


Occupation. Men. Age. Women. Age. 
24 7% 12 28 
Music critics. ; 103 oe ee 
Music editors....... A I 50 
Prima donnas... 20 37 29 48 
American composers... oe 
Baseball players. 4764 ar oe 
Lecturers ...... 62 9.437 17 


One of the pictures in this instalment of “Varia- 
tions” is a clever cartoon by young Seymour, the 
staff artist of THe Musicat Courter Extra. Sey- 
mour draws his man with a sly pen, and in the case 
of the present picture has made the subject’s char- 
acteristic earmarks so plain that there is no mistak- 
ing him. The man portrayed is a composer, and— 
as the music critic of the Tribune will tell you—he 
is a wicked composer, for he makes money out of 
his compositions, and whenever he travels 3,200 
miles in order to rehearse an orchestra and then lead 
a symphony concert that lasts two hours, he has the 
effrontery to take for his services as much as he can 
get. This composer wrote a piece of music which 
the critic of the Times calls “unmusical and unin- 
telligible.” That is a large assertion, for the piece 
in question was played recently at Magdeburg, and 
the correspondent of the Leipsic Neue Zeitschrift 
fir Musik wrote to his paper: “The ‘Symphonia 
Domestica’ presents a series of classical mood pic- 
tures from the most intimate family life of man, 
wife and child. They are represented by three lead- 
ing themes, which are employed in the most char- 
acteristic and inspired manner. They are not joined 
together in the fashion of the average musical car- 
penter, but they weave their way unhampered 
through the brilliant tonal mazes, now soaring aloft 
above their instrumental foundation, now almost 
buried in their rich orchestral dress, sometimes the 
one triumphant, sometimes the other, but always 
forming a riot of color, a tonal picture scintillating 
with gorgeous tints, a huge song, now seductive, 
now assertive, again naive and then cynical, in parts 
humorous, in others dithyrambic—but always en- 
chanting, compelling, all conquering! No family 
idyll is this a la Voss Luise, with clattering coffee 
cups, but it is a piece of real life from a home 
blessed by the gods with happiness and with genius. 


Coffee? No, it is fiery wine that Strauss serves us, 
in crystal, clinking glasses. And the wine is the 
outpouring of the man’s soul, the inner life of Rich- 
ard Strauss, reflected in tone and color, the unbri- 
dled story of his mental and physical being in all its 
limitless versatility. He brings all the contrasts into 
symphonic harmony, and then throws the whole 


He Do Ir. 


product on his orchestral canvas, not with photo- 
graphic detail but in large lines and bold groupings 
that are nothing less than epical. * * *” 

& 

How deadly in earnest they are in Munich! Not 
long ago Frederic Lamond gave one of his contin- 
uous Beethoven recitals there, consisting of the last 
five piano sonatas by the “Bonn master,” and now 
along comes Georg Knauer, with his announcement 
of a Bach recital, at which he will play the six un- 
accompanied violin sonatas by the “Leipsic cantor,” 
in E major, G minor, A minor, B minor, C major 
and D minor, A celebrated German scientist noted 
while in Munich that when its concertgoers leave a 
music hall they invariably talk in the key of the 
piece they hear last. However, that information 
should not be taken too seriously, for shortly before 
setting out upon his tour of scientific research, the 
scientist was seen at the Hofbrau, and in the act of 
drinking a Munich cocktail, which, as every one 
knows, is a glass of dark beer, with a fly in it. 

& 
Music is a divine art. That is why it is so far 


away from the persons who write about it. 
Leonarp 


Ralph Trautman Dead. 


ALPH TRAUTMAN, a prominent member of the 
New York Liederkranz, died Saturday, November 12, 
at his residence, 118 West Eighty-fifth street, New York. 
The funeral was held at the Liederkranz Clubhouse Tues- 
day noon. Mr. Trautman was one of the leading Ger- 
mans in the metropolis. He was the Fusion candidate for 
sheriff last year. His widow is widely known in women’s 
club circles, and in society on the upper West Side. 


FEDERATION OF MUSICAL CLUBS. 


ARRIE BELLE LAKE, of the Friday Musical Club, 
of Boulder, Col., reports that the club has nearly 
completed its plans for the coming season and is enjoying 
the prospect of unusually good programs. The addition of 
a violinist and a mandolin player allows greater variety in 
the afternoon programs and the evening concerts are always 
good, as the past records will show. Mr. Stevens, director 
of music in the University of Colorado, has been made an 
honorary member of the club, whose members are looking 
with eagerness toward the treat in store when his extensive 
repertory is drawn from for the club’s pleasure. 


The Philomel Piano Club, of Warren, Pa., was organized 
in 1891 by a few earnest music lovers for the double pur- 
pose of increasing musical interest in the community and of 
personal advancement in the art of piano playing. The 
first meeting was held December 8 of that year. During 
the thirteen years of its existence the club has more than 
realized its expectations. The number of active members 
is limited to twenty and that of the honorary members to 
thirty. They have brought several celebrated artists to 
Warren, among them Edward Baxter Perry, Emil Liebling, 
Ernest Gamble, basso; Leopold Godowsky and Alfred 
Reisenauer. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler has appeared twice 
before the club and music loving public of Warren, and 
Julie Rivé-King three times. 

The club has commenced this year’s work with unabated 
zeal and enthusiasm. Plans are now being made to bring 
the Pittsburg Orchestra the forepart of 1905 for a concert, 
at which time Miss McCalmont, a member of the club, will 
appear as soprano soloist. One of the prominent features 
of the open day meeting (one of which will occur each month 
during this year) is a paper prepared and read by one of 
the honorary members on the composer whom the club has 
studied during the month, followed by a piano and vocal 
program from the composer’s works and a social hour, at 
which light refreshments are served. The club largely 
owes its increased interest to the presence of Julie Rive- 
King in Warren from four to six weeks each summer, 
for the past three years, thereby giving the great privilege 
to many club members and others of association with this 
distinguished artist. Her influence has elevated the cause 
of music in a marked degree, extending far outside the 
ranks of her pupils, whose confident hope is that her sum- 
mer home may be permanently located in Warren 

The officers of the Philomel Club are: President, Mrs. 
W. M. Lindsey; vice president, Mrs. McCalmont; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Ridelsberger; corresponding secretary, Mrs 
Crandall; treasurer, Mrs. Russell; music committee, Miss 
Rockwell, Mrs. Hawes and Miss Fisher. Mrs. Lindsey. 
who is State director for Pennsylvania, states that there is 
a considerable degree of interest manifested in the feder 
ation by Pennsylvania clubs, and that several additions to 
the organization may be expected in the near future. 


ee & 


The Amateur Musical Club, of Chicago, gave its 34tst 
concert on Monday, October 24. This was the first pro 
gram of the season, and was arranged by the board of 
directors. The assisting artist was Gustaf Holmquist, 
basso, of Sweden. Mr. Holmquist’s work gave much pleas- 
ure to the club. His selections were Gounod’s “She Alone 
Charmeth My Sadness” (“Queen of Sheba”); Handel's 
recitative and aria, “O Ruddier Than a Cherry” (“‘Acis 
and Galatea”; “A Roundelay,” by Lidgey, and M. Hel 
mund’s “Margareta.” His accompanist was Florence M 
Brown. The talented sisters, Mrs. J. Franklin Thacker, 
Mrs. Clayton F. Summy and Pauline Rommeiss, with Mrs 
Lucile S. Tewksbury, soprano, gave three quartets, Chad 
wick’s “Spring Song,” Hawley’s “Song of Seasons,” and 
Dennee-Smith’s “Sleep, Little Baby Mine,” with Mrs. N 
H. Blatchford at the piano. Marion Williams, violinist, 
a new comer to Chicago and to the Amateur Club, played a 
canzonza of C. Bohm and a canzonetta of d’Ambrosio, 
with Eleanora Scheib as accompanist. Mrs. R. L. Gan- 
non, contralto, sang Gabriel Faure’s “Les Berceaux ” and 
Grieg’s “My Thoughts Are as the Mighty Hills,” with 
Mrs. Brister at the piano. Ethel Eloise Post gave the only 
piaao solo on the program. Her number was Liszt's etude 
in D flat major. 

The second “trial meeting for new members” has just 
been held, and has admitted some good talent to the club 
in piano, voice and violin. Federation day this season in 
the Amateur Club will be observed on February 13, and 
will be in charge of a committee of club members, Mrs 
W. C. Lawson being the chairman. Mrs. Lawson is an ex- 
president of the club, and is now vice president of the 
Middle Section, N. F. M. C. 

The Caecilian Club of Freehold, N. J., opened the sea- 
son of 1904-5 on October 12, with every prospect of a pros- 
perous year. Mrs. J. P. Walker, the president, reports 
“the subject of the year will be ‘Music and Musicians of 
Yesterday and Today." A new plan will be tried this year 
of devoting each alternate program entirely to literary 
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vork of musical topics, the programs between being com 
posed exclusively of musical selections. The two meetings 
already held, on October 12 and 26, have been most in- 
teresting The latter was literary and very enjoyable, 
consisting of a paper on the ‘Interpretation of Music,’ and 
short sketches of Hellar, Henselt, Franz, Liebling and 
Jensen. 

“The club has several new members 
have returned to the city, and the feeling is universal that 
this year’s work will be the best the club has yet enjoyed 

“Arrangements have been made for three concerts to be 
given during the season under the ciub’s auspices, the pro 
ceeds to be devoted toward the maintenance of the new 
Carnegie Library. This is a new departure of the club 


Some old members 


along philanthropic lines.” 
eS 


Mrs. W. D. Middleton, Stat« director of lowa reports 
that the Music Lovers’ Club, of Davenport, la., has ar- 
ranged a very comprehensive and musicianly plan of study 
for the coming season. The club has very appropriately 
chosen for its motto this year the never failing promise 
“Seek and Ye Shall Find,” and the musical research this 
season will be conducted along characteristic national lines 

In a properly patriotic spirit the year opened October 11 
with an afternoon devoted to an important feature of 
American music, “Hymnology of the Protestant Church.’ 


Che following program, November 8, was devoted to “Jap 
anese Music, National and Characteristic On English 


Day, December 13, “Ecclesiastical and Secular Works” of 
the best known composers of England will be considered. 
‘Folk Music,” 


Irish exponent, and Robert Burns as the poet of Scotland, 


with Thomas Moore as its best recognized 


forms the subject for the two following programs, January 
10 and February 14. “The Opera of Italy and France 
February 14, and “The German Classics,’ March 14, with 
“The National Dance Music of Poland, Bohemia, Norway 
and Hungary,” April 11 and May 9, complete this carefully 
selected list of subjects. The club meetings are held on 
the second Tuesday evening of each month 
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The St. Cecilia Society, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has bx 


gun its bimonthly recitals 


with flattering prospects. This 
season every active member is expected to take part in at 
least one program, the entire membership being divided int: 
sixteen groups for that purpose, the leader of each group 
chosen from its members, cach group to have charge of on 
program. They'also have secured a fine trio for artist re 


citals. Augusta Cottlow, whose piano recitals have been 
so well received in Europe and America, opened the season 
November 14; Anita Rio, the popular oratorio singer, in 
December, and the well known Spiering Quartet in March 
will complete the list 

One of the features of the St. Cecilia work this year ts 
the newly formed study class. The meetings are held Fri 
day afternoons, alternating with the regular Sf Cecilia 
programs. Helena Stone gave the first talk Friday after 
noon. Her subject was “The Development of the Harp.” 
She traced the evolution of the harp and illustrated the 
different stages of development with appropriate selections 
The talk was interesting and instructive Che second meet 
ing was held Friday, November 11. Mrs. Bruce Wikstrom 
gave a talk on “Phrasing.” illustrated bv vocal selections 
Che topics already announced for the subsequent meetings 
are “Rhythm,” by Mrs. George Murphy, and “The Orches 
tra and American Orchestral Leaders,” Mrs. C. B. Kelsey 
\ll members of the society, active, associate or honorary 
have been invited to join in the study classes. These, with 
pecial recitals of members who might almost be classed as 
artists, combine to make an exceedingly attractive and im 
structive musical vear 


rhe Morning Musicale, of Oneida, N. 


meeting of the season on Friday morning, November 4, in 
Lenox Hall. The composers Haydn and Jensen formed 
the title of the opening paper, which was prepared and read 
by Eunice Klock 
lowed by a most interesting progran 
the works of these same composers. A very pleasing double 


held the second 


This ably constructed article was fol 


devoted large ly 


number was given by the String Club, of Oneida, wih 
selections were the Priscilla March.” by Clark and th 
“Traumerei” of Schumann 


Heinrich Meyn in Philadelphia. 


EGARDING Heinrich Meyn’'s recent appearance in 
Philadelphia, the Ledger said on November 4 \ 


really brilliant musicale was given by Von Westernhagen 
Thursday afternoon at the Orpheus Clul Not the least 
charming feature of the afternoon were the song ne at 


intervals by Heinrich Meyn, the basso cantante. Mr. Meyn is 


a singer of extraordinary intelligence; he has a fine bari 


tone voice and sings with temperament and thorough ap 
preciation, but the most notable thing about his work is his 
absolute purity of diction, which makes his singing a delight 
to hear. In no matter what tongue he presents his song 
one never loses a single word of the text. and as this seems 
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to be rather an unusual accomplishment in these days it 
makes his work all the more remarkable.” At the Majestic 
rheatre concert Sunday night Mr. Meyn had to sing tw: 
encores—“Mignon” and “Adieu, Marie”—followed by 


recalls. Mr. Meyn was never in better voice than this sea 


son 


LOUISVILLE. 


Lowisvits Ky., November & 1004 


EVER in the history of the city has there been 


such a manifest desire to hear musical attractions 


of more than ordinary merit than ts now in evi 


dence. Various instrumentalists have contributed to th 


bringing about of such conditions. The Philharmonic S« 

ciety, Musical Club, Musical Art Society, Apollo Club, and 
the combined efforts of the profession have been very po 
tent factors in cultivating and developing a taste for the 
higher and better things in music and awakening a reviva 
of interest in music and musical functions 


= 


\ feature in the local musical world which has attracted 
wide attention is an organization of the principal members 
ot the profession here for the purpose of effecting a closet 
relationship and a better fellowship and for the study and 
production of the popular efforts of modern composers 
[he idea was suggested by T. Elbert Basham, a prominent 
business man, who takes much interest in music and mu 
sical affairs, and who has acted as manaager of these forces 
Since that time 


since the organization two years ago 


fifteen popular concerts have been given with marked suc 
cess and a credit to those who participated. Five more 
have been arranged for for the present season. Those wh 
compose the aggregation are: Karl Schmidt, ‘cellist; Doug 
las Webb, basso; Flora M. Bertelle, soprano; Carrie Roths 
contralto; P. T. Schlict, baritone; Kath 


erme W hipple Dobbs musical reader Corneille Overstreet 


clild-Sapinsky 


Frederic A. Cowles, organist and accompamst; | 
Virgima Hewett Shafer, contralt Jessie 


Charles Letzler and John Sur 


pianist 
C. Barr, tenor 
Bowman-Webb pram 


mann, violinist These form a corps of artists whose rep 
lations are not mifined by ny mean to Louisville and 
vrcmity nad t whicl vy cry mid eter wit pard 
pride 


P. Douglas Bird has assumed the place ft director « 
music and special soloist at the First Christian Church 
Mr. Bird came to Louisville about four years ago, and for 
two years was tenor soloist at Christ Church Cathedra 
It is understood that his services at the First Christiar 
cceptable 

The Philharmome Society opened the latter half of 
season's series at Liederkranz Ha m October 21 before 
an audience which packed the house to the doors The 
Beethoven B 


principal features of the concert were the 


flat symphony and a suite for strings by Herbert 


Wanner, a young ‘cellist, was the soloist. He ts a pupil of 
Karl Schmidt, conductor of the orchestra, who was a sol 
‘cellist under Seidl, and for two years with Thomas. Mr 
Wanner made a fine impression, displaying a wealth of 


talent for one so young. He has a brilliant singing tone 
and wields a graceful bow 


The Musical Club is holding regular rehearsals on Bach 


Ht with full of 


“Christmas” oratorio, which wi giver 


f good soloists some time during th 


chestra and a corps 


holiday season 


Bissell Artist Pupils Engaged. 
AURA ELLIS, of Des Moines, has studied with Miss 
Bissell four years and has returned to the West for 


considerable work for which she has been engaged. She 


sung in several concerts, given song recita ind ha 
been engaged as vocal teacher in the De Moines Con 
servatory She is also to sing one of the leading parts in 
an opera by Je ssie Gaynor M Ek} has a beautif 
voice, of wide compas nd sings in a charming manner 
Que with her ambition and courage hound to come t 
the front 
Nellie Mae Brewster has left for B 1 vhere she m 
the Katharine Ridgway Concert Company for twenty 
four weeks’ tour She began her studies with Miss Bis 
ut the age of seventeen nd now at twenty-three knows 
horoughly three operas. It her intention to appear or 
the operatic stage later in life; meanwhile she tudving 
and keeping her engagements concert. Her ce f 
high and pure, yet soulful, and she never 


unusual quality 


fails to win her audience a nee 


George Butler Asphyxiated. 
EATH through accidental asphyxiation claimed Georg: 
Butler, a musician residing at Bensonhurst, a suburb 
Brooklyn, New York, Monday morning of this weel 
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THE BRONX AND WESTCHESTER. 


Tne Bronx, Nowember 904 
)l is to be observed that the Epworth League of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is becoming somewhat 

1 factor in affairs musical north of the Harlem River 
For but recently several concerts of a not unambitious 
character have taken place in the Bronx and certain ol 
the Westchester cities under the direct auspice this 


organization And the time is believed to be not jar dis 


tant when the Epworth League wil! be held high u e pub 


lic esteem, not alone for its beneficent influence upon the 


moral and spiritual life of the community, bu s well 
for its active encouragement of the wher art and 
intellectual endeavors of those who are broug! cor 
tact with its work 

An imstance of this practical application of true 
Christian principles is the musical and literary entertain 
nent t be afforded the people of the Bronx on Thurs 


day evening, November 17, when, under the auspics 


f the Morris Heights Methodist 


arranged program wi 


the Epworth League 
Episcopal Church, a carefully 
have for its principal feature a reading by the Rev. Ed 
Arden with 


win Hamlin Carr of Tennyson's 


Richard Strauss’ accompaniment, played by Edith Lovel 
Phomas, pianist 
= 


Organized im August last, the East Morrisania Lieder 
krat which I laenichen president and director 
gave tts imtial concert on Sunday evening, November 6 


it Liederkranz Hall, Wales avenue and 1soth street, as 


ted ‘ in ’ estra under the lirection Charles 
er he emble ging ‘ edet 
denced onscientious renea;r im Ww wel 
received Joseph Frey and Low Jacob jualined 
their solo renditions, respectively, of “Hansel und Liesel 
nd “Das Holde Ja while a quartet Schwabenhed 

et with prolonged applause 

J x 

Lilhan Huntingtor nstructor, of No, 10 Getty square 
Yonkers, contemplate public appearance of her advance 
nips at recital to be held in Hollywood Hall. Yonket 
the date t which 1 t yet announce 

Mir Milt n P kK iler sings at t hve mice i t 
Young Women Christian Association eld at N a 
South Broadway, Yonker n Sunday alterr n an 
her prano ios are plea ne teat ese well a 
tended ithermes 

lhe regular onthly musicale giver tl choi 
he Salem Baptist Churcl New Rochelle, was held is 
library Hall, New Rochelle, on Sunday evening last 

So sucee u n every way was the recital eld last 


week in Willard Hall, Mount Vernon, by Marie Wilson 


the popular reader, a ted by ¢ Hoffman family 
soprano, piano and ‘cellist nd Ludwig Coldwasser 
inist, that the entertainment will be repeated at Gra 
Methodist Ep pal Church, Wakefield, the Bro 
Thursday evening next 


Harry 


New ‘'Parsifal'’ Artists. 


L vets Henry Saavage added 
finite of | Lng Parsita production by 
presenting tw new artist nt ‘ Christias 
de \ tive le nd gt her I 
Wich t 
two niger t mM ime pert 
De Vos id K l i Kundry md Mi 
Wickha play Pennaris P In 
irtist hig isted th and 
dramatic possibilities of part H is a pleasant 
apal slike sustaiming powertu Ir ene 
nda the moment where pure required He 
force |} rg ind tl u 
ical He ade a cturesqu Parsita 

giy dignified and mature in the third act M M 

im has a voice of wide range peculiarly adapt | 

and dramati ter ion, for her 

< ind resonant d her ke one are ception 
wauty t te gras] 
lifferent pl Kundry nd it 
them w true t sti With t x 
perience M Wich ake pr t 

ng our perat prima donn: 


KIRK TOWNS 


Chief Assistant of Groro Faerousson 


BERLIN, W Miinchner St. § 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Arbiters of Music. 


Being a Collection of Motifs from Their Work of the Past Few Days, Gathered Together for the Purpose 


of Showing Their Unanimity of Opinion and the High Value of Their Pronouncements. 


Gadski Recital. 


SUN. 


The program arranged 
by the singer was in some 
respects curious and indi- 
cated inexperience. 


SUN. 
Selmar Meyrowitz (ac- 
companist) played the pi- 
ano part right valiantly. 


HERALD 
She delighted a large and 
fashionable audience 


MAIL AND EXPRESS. 

Briinnhilde’s finale was 
hopelessly ineffective and 
positively dull. 


TRIBUNE 

A song recital, to 
which needlessly and 
injudiciously appended a 
Wagnerian finale 


* 


she 


rIMES 
Into Brahms’ “In Ewiger 
Liebe” she put much pas- 
sion and dramatic intensity 


TIMES. 
Wagner's charming little 
46." 


EVENING SUN 
The absurd little ‘Kin 
derlieder” (Taubert) 


MAIL AND EXPRESS 
“Dove Sono” (“Figaro”) 


lacked smooth linear 
beauty 
GLOBE 
In almost all of her 


songs she kept her voice at 
one monotonous timbre 


TRIBUNE. 
The concert was singu- 
larly mono-chromatic, 


TRIBUNE 
The rose and the 
spoke in the same tone of 
languid pathos in the sec- 
ond stanza Schubert's 
“Haidenrdéslein.” 


lad 


of 


TRIBUNE. 
From beginning to end 
there was almost a total ab- 
sence of the vitalizing in 


TIMES. 
Her songs were skillfully 
chosen. 


TIMES 
Too much of the 
excellent quality of discre- 


* * * 


tion. * * * The piano- 
forte accompaniments oi 
songs are meant to be 
heard. 

GLOBE. 


The audience might have 
been larger and of finer 
quality 


GLOBE. 
In the “G6tterdammer- 
ung” fragment Gadski sang 
at her best. 


EVENING POS1 

This final number gave 
her the opportunity to re- 
call the fact that she can 
also sing with passionate 
dramatic feeling. The audi- 
ence was so deeply im- 
pressed that it insisted on 
an extra 


GLOBE. 
Gadski sang with a kind 
of weariness, as of one re- 


- signed to a work that she 


could not avoid. 


EVENING POST 


Wagner sold the song 
worth much more than 
that 

TRIBUNE 


Taubert’s delightfully hu 
morous songs for children 


WORLD. 
The aria was wonderfully 
sung, with an evenness of 
tone that was marvelous. 


WORLD. 
Gadski was in ravishing 
voice, 
WORLD 
From a brace of chil- 


dren’s songs by Taubert to 
the immolation scene from 
Wagner's “Gétterdammer- 
ung” is almost too great a 
leap, but just this tremen- 
dous range of contrast 
pleased the audience, ap- 
parently 


SUN 
Her “Haidenréslein” was 
charming 


SUN 
The singer’s voice was 
full of soft tints, yet had 
all of its familiar splendor 


fluences of tone color va- 
ried to suit the emotional 
expression, and persuasive- 
ness of diction, 


when given forth in its full- 
ness 


Sembrich Recital, 
PRIBUNE. TIMES. 

lt was again a delight to “Batti, batti,” the one 
hear the voice and the number that might better 
manner that Mozart sought have given place to music 
when he wrote “Batti, more germane to the oc- 

SUN. STAATS-ZEITUNG 

Never had Strauss’ noble It is true that “Allersee- 
song “Allerseelen” been len” might be sung dif- 
sung in New York with  ferently than Madame Sem- 


such heart compelling ex- 
pression. * * * 


TIMES. (1!) 

The puissance of 
her musicianship, the deep- 
ly musical feeling that 
guides it, the high intelli- 
gence, the insight. * * * 


brich did it—for instance, 
with more robust intensity 


TIMES. 

In several of the songs 
she did not hesitate to 
make certain sacrifices 
sense to the exigencies 
beautiful sound, as 
Schumann’s “Auftrage.” 


Philharmonic Concert. 


AMERICAN. 
Hofmann in Beethoven's 
playing was distinguished 
and poetic. All the music 
lovers were enchanted. 


concerto 


STAATS-ZEITUNG. 

Deserved mention should 
be made of the great ca- 
denza in the first move- 
ment, which (the cadenza) 
was certainly composed by 
Hofmann, 


PRESS. 
Tschaikowsky’s sympho- 
ny No. 4, in F minor, op 
36, was played admirably, 
if not always with absolute 
precision, 


EVENING POST. 
The two solo violin parts 
and the solo violoncello were 
excellently played (Han- 
del’s concerto). 


SUN. 

Mr. Hofmann’s perform- 
ance of the Beethoven 
concerto was marked by 
the most exquisite beauty 
of tone, by ravishing clear- 
ness and delicacy of touch. 


HERALD. 
In the Beethoven con- 
certo Mr. Hofmann’s style 
was unaffected 


TRIBUNE. 

The performer's attitude 
toward the lovely work 
seemed to be one of com- 
plete indifference. 


EVENING POST. 
‘The climax of the con- 
cert came at the end. with 


PRESS, 

He played in a manner 
to provoke neither much 
adverse comment nor un- 
reserved admiration. 


TIMES. 
He played in the first 
and last movements ca- 


denzas by Carl Reinecke 


SUN. 

Mr. Kogel led the gen- 
tlemen of the Philharmonic 
Society to a triumph in this 
symphony. They have not 
at any previous time played 
with finer precision. * * * 


TIMES. 
The solo parts * 
were played not, it must be 
said, with great distinction 
of style. 


PRESS. 

A more mellow and fer- 
vid tone production than 
he succeeded in bringing 
out of instrument 
might have counteracted 
the lack lustre effects of 
his playing. 


TRIBUNE. 
Perfunctoriness 
its every phrase. 


marked 


EVENING POST. 

The slow movement, one 
of the gems of musical lit- 
erature, was invested with 
a depth of expression that 
must have brought tears to 
many eyes. It recalled the 
infant prodigy. 


TIMES. 
Even Dvorak’s ingenuity 
of treatment and richness 


the “Husitzka” overture. * 
* * This passionate, pa- 
triotic work * * * of 


thrilling interest 


EVENING POST. 
Kogel is at his best in 
the more strenuous, virile, 
vigorous measures 


WORLD 


Yesterday Hofmann 


played Beethoven’s 
.fourth concerto with 
clean technical skill, but 


with little obvious interest 
in the greatness of depth of 
this heavenly work 


TRIBUNE 
(Hofmann Beetho 
ven.) There was a singu- 
lar lack of distinction 


STAATS-ZEITUNG. 

Herbert Witherspoon 
stood out with his artisti- 
cally polished delivery of 
several interesting Lieder 


MAIL AND EXPRESS. 
Miss Bridewell sang ex- 

plosively and with reckless 

disregard of balance. 


GLOBE 
Neither training nor pre- 
vious experience has fitted 
Miss Bridewell to interpret 
songs 


TRIBUNE 
Wholly admirable were 
the performances of 
Messrs. Witherspoon and 
Kronold. 


STAATS-ZEITUNG. 
She used her voice with 
gusto. * 


Bispham Recital. 


PRESS. 
The results he aimed at 
were of small artistic sig- 
nificance. 


TIMES 
He strove for all the va- 
riety of sentiment that the 
several songs contain * * 
* his interpretations were 
discriminating and well 
balanced. 


PRESS. 

It is lamentable that an 
artist of Mr. Bispham’s 
standing should fall so far 
below the standard one has 
a right to expect. 


of orchestration cannot 
make the piece seem other 
than too long, and the 
Hussite war song recurs 
so frequently that it wearies 
before the end is reached 


PRESS. 

Kogel does not appear 
to have quite the power 
and magnetic force to hold 
the players. * * * 


EVENING POST 

It was exquisitely beduti- 
ful in touch, clear and elo- 
quent in phrasing, thor- 
oughly Beethovenish in ac- 
centuation and spirit 


TIMES 
He played with a ripe 
and finished art, with fine 
sincerity and a _ beautiful 
poise 


SUN 
Since his first success in 
New York as a _ Lieder 
singer Mr. Witherspoon 
has contracted some ques 
tionable habits. 


STAATS-ZEITUNG 
Miss Bridewell's agree- 


able and ample voice. * 


HERALD 
All of her program she 
sang interestingly 


SUN 
There was some ‘cello 
playing by Hans Kronold, 
who * * * wailed 
mournfully up and down 
the fingerboard in search 
of the pitch. 


TIMES 
This inability is 
due to a certain unripeness 
of temperament. * * * 


SUN. 

He entered upon his task 
with zeal and understand- 
ing, and he gave an inter- 
pretation * * * which 
was marked by sympathy 
and thought. 


PRESS. 

He gave Schubert's cycle 
in a manner that would 
have brought little honor 
to an amateur 


EVENING TELEGRAM 

His song recitals seem 
to fix a definite, certainly a 
high musical standard 
which lovers of good music 
are under obligation to en 


, 
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SUN EVENING SUN 

He was not so successful The seventh song, “Un- 

with “Ungeduld” as could geduld,” * * * Mr. Bis- 

have been wished. pham made it very stirring, 
and vigorous, and con- 
vincing. 

De Pachmann Recital. 

STAATS-ZEITUNG. EVENING POST 

In the nocturne De The nocturne in D major 

Pachmann gave us one of * * * unfortunately he 

those inimitable Chopin marred the good impres- 

interpretations to which he _ sion by introducing chords 

chiefly owes his pianistic toward the end that Chopin 

fame. had not written, 


EVENING POST STAATS-ZEITUNG 
The four etudes * * * In the several etudes cer- 
were given in the pianist’s tain mannerisms again 
most delightful manner cropped up. 
STAATS-ZEITUNG GLOBE 
Pachmann behaved him- He was singularly chas- 
self absolutely normally,  tened, not to say resigned, 
made no speeches nor pan and his ways were the 
usual ways of the virtuosi 
* * * For our own part, 
we wish he had been more 
himself on this score. 


tomimic commentaries 
That was highly agreeable 


GLOBE. PRESS 
Yesterday he seemed in- Yesterday he seemed 
different and _ repressed often to be at his best 
through half the recital. 


PRESS. GLOBE 

He showed a vein of hu- * * * He was graver 
mor and energy in the Bee- still in Beethoven's rondo, 
thoven rondo too wearily indifferent to 
heed the tumbling humor 
of the music. 


EVENING POST GLOBE 
Beethoven's rondo * * Beethoven's sportive lit- 
* a rather feeble effort at tle rondo * * * the mis- 
being funny, no better than chievous humor that Bee- 
some of the composer's thoven intended to express 
puns in his music. 


GLOBE. TIMES 
There was not a touch Mozart's fantasia 
of warmth in his playing Mr. de Pachmann played 
of the Mozart fantasia with warmth of tone. 


TRIBUNE. TIMES. 

Mr. de Pachmann is a It is difficult for Mr. de 
magician in his command Pachmann to carry convic- 
of the resources * * * tion as a truly great artist 
of the piano. 


MUSIC IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


Miwwearouis, Minn, November 11, 1904 

ERMANN ZOCH, the pianist, will give a recital 
Tuesday, November 15. Mr. Zoch will play the 
last sonata written by Schubert before his death, 
and he considers this the most complete of the twelve 
sonatas of the great composer. 

Hamlin Hunt, organist of Plymouth Congregational 
Church, gave a free organ recital Friday, November 4, at 
Plymouth Church. Mr. Hunt was assisted on the program 
by Mrs. Louis N. Park, contralto. 

An enjoyable concert was given by the faculty of the 
Johnson School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art at 
the Plymouth Church before a large audience which 
completely filled the church. The program was de- 
lightfully rendered. The vocal department of the 
school was represented by Harry E. Phillips, baritone; 
Maude Adams Waterman, contralto, and Ednah F. Hall, 
soprano. H. S. Woodruff, organist, opened the program 
with Dubois’ “Toccata” and Hollins’ “Benediction Nup 
tiale,” which was beautifull given. Woodruff and Johnson 
played the Rubinstein “Kammenoi-Ostrow” on organ and 
piano. Mr. Phillips sang Schubert's “Shadow” and Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Pilgrim’s Song.” His voice is of fine timbre, 
and his interpretations were effective. Mrs. Waterman 
sang Schumann's “Lotus Flower,” and “Sterne mit den 
Goldenen Fusschen,” by Graben-Hoffman. Mrs. Water- 
man also sang Liddell’s “Abide With Me,” with organ 
and piano accompaniment by Woodruff and Johnson, which 
was an attractive number. Mrs. Waterman was the re- 
cipient of flowers. Miss Hall! sang with great taste in her 
clear and sweet voice “Air de Salomé,” from Massenct’s 
“Herodiade.” Piano numbers were given by Carlyle Scott 
and Gustave Johnson. Mr. Johnson gave Rubinstein’s 
barcarolle in G and Dreyschock’s gavotte in a very able 

manner. 

Franz Zedeler, at the head of the violin department 
of the school, played Vieuxtemps’ “Reverie” and “Fantaisie 


Suedoise,” composed by himself, and was greatly ap- 
plauded. One of the most entertaining numbers on the 
program was the reading by Mrs. Charles Mead Holt of 
Longfellow’s “King Robert of Sicily,”’ 
Mr. Scott. Mrs. Holt was obliged to respond to an en 
core. Next Thursday Mr. and Mrs. Gustave Johnson, 
with the assistance of the faculty, will inaugurate a series 
of informal receptions for the year’s junior and senior 
classes, as well as for the other advanced students of the 


accompanied by 


school. 

The Thursday Musicale began its studies of the sym 
phonies which will be played by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra during the winter. Mrs. J. A. Nelson, 
Mrs. Floyd S. Muckey, Anna Werna and Lilian Lawhead 
gave a fine rendering of Mozart's symphony in E flat 
Helga Jensen, a new member, made her first appearance in 
a violin solo, which was very pleasing. Tena Murphy, Al 
berta Fisher and Elisabeth Brown Hawkins contributed 
vocal numbers. Piano numbers were given by Blanch 
Strong and Gertrude Dobbyns. Mrs. George Ricker, the 
president, spoke of the treat that the club were going to 
give in the lectures by Pauline Jennings, of New York, on 
the instruments of the orchestra. Mrs. Jennings at the 
next program meeting will give a talk on the strings—vio 
lin, viola and ‘cello. A second talk will be given on the 
woodwinds and a third on the brasses. The first business 
meeting will be held next Thursday at the studio. Four 
new members have been admitted, Katherine Gray and El 
vina Chenevert, pianists; Helga Jensen, violinist, and 
Elinor Nesbett, vocalist C. H. Savace. 


DE PACHMANN’S SECOND RECITAL. 


Mendelssohn Hall Monday Afternoon, November 
14, 1904. 
PROGRAM 
Sonata in A (Turkish March Sonata) Mozart 
Lied ohne worte, G major, op. 62, No. 25..Mendelssohn 
Der Vogel als Propnet tse Schumann 
Warum . ye Schumann 
Moment Musical, op. 04, No. 3. Schubert 
Serenade .. Schubert-Liszt 
Rondo Brillant, op. 62, E flat (Henselt’s arrange- 


Weber 
Nocturne, F minor, op. 55, No. 1 Chopin 
Berceuse in D flat, op. 57 Chopin 
Etude, A flat, op. 25, No. 1 Chopin 
two Preludes, op. 28, Nos. 23 and 24 Chopin 
Mazurka, op. 50, No. 2... ; Chopin 


Third Scherzo, C sharp minor, op. 39 Chopin 
my AST week Tue Musicat Counter thought to differ 
aie entiate between a new and an old De Pachmann 
It was shown that the manner of the pianist’s 
playing at his first recital was a radical departure from the 
style to which he had shown steadfast allegiance at all his 
other appearances in this city. The reviewer, therefore 
gained the impression that De Pachmann was undergoing 
a musical metamorphosis, and had decided to join the ranks 
of those recitalists who never try to please but always to in- 
struct. Truth compels the confession at this moment that 
the aforesaid reviewer was wrong, for after hearing De 
Pachmann at his second recital on Monday afternoon, it 
was plain that there is no “new” or “changed” De Pach- 
mann; there is only one De Pachmann and he is the same 
compelling wizard who, by the magic of his touch and the 
crystalline purity of his finger technic, long ago took the 
musical world captive and has more or less empirically 
held it in bondage ever since. There is no need to seck a 
reason for De Pachmann’s lapse into didacticism at his first 
recital. The circumstance may be set down to one of his 
whims—those very whims which help to make him one of the 
most unconventional players of our day, and at all times 
lend to his art the rare charm of the unexpected. He was 
himself at his second recital, and that fact tells the whole 
story, and saves the reviewer all detailed criticism. Just 
a few impressions may be noted here, nothing more 

The sonata was a model of accuracy in phrasing and in 
delicacy of execution. Mendelssohn's bit was a real song 
that needed no words. The Schumann numbers were in- 
imitable. Weber's cheerful rondo, under De Pachmann’s 
inspired handling, became a bravura achievement of the 
highest order. The berceuse soothed the senses with soft 
tone quality and its purling passage work. The two pre 
ludes, so different in nature, were an eloquent tribute to 
De Pachmann’s versatility. The Chopin scherzo ended in 
a climax of such intensity as one would hardly have ex- 
pected from the greatest pianissimist of them all. The ap- 
plause was sheer unending, but, although De Pachmann 
came forth many times and bowed and smiled his thanks, 
he could not be moved to play an encore. That was an- 
other of his whims, but not one of those most appreciated 
by his enthusiastic audience 


Late News. 


WING to the delay of the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse the Ysaye dinner to be held at the Hotel 
Martin was postponed until Wednesday evening 


The premiére at Casal of Emilio Pizzi’s opera “Ros 
alha” was an unequivocal success 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


New Choral Works. 
9, 1004 

Te lhe Musical Courier 

Knowing you to be in touch with everything that is 
going on im the musical world, I make bold to ask whether 
you could recommend some new choral works for my so 
ciety which have been performed with success in Germany 
but have not yet been done in America 1 am searching 
for effective novelties, and it is no easy search I can assure 
you. Our society is a large mixed chorus, as you know, 
and has orchestral facilities at its disposal. Knowing your 
dislike of anonymity I sign my name and that of the so- 
ciety, but hope that you will not have occasion to print 
either in answering this letter. With thanks 

Very truly yours, 


Fried'’s “Das Trunkene Lied” was one of the great choral 
successes in Germany last season. The late Fritz Neff's 
‘Chorus of the Dead” figured on many German programs 
in 1903. Kaun’s “Auf dem Meer” and Wolf-Ferrari’s 
‘Thalita Cumi"” are two of the latest important choral 
novelties. The “Shepherds’ Chorus” and the “Promenade 
Chorus,” from Tschaikowsky's opera “Pique-Dame,” have 
made a hit at many German choral concerts as short en 


cores Heinrich Zéllner has written some works which 
are not too familiar in this country The Mariners,” 
Columbus” and “The Battle of the Huns.” Other ef 


fective choral numbers which are not new, but which have 
a steady vogue abroad and are hardly ever heard here, are 
Heinrich Hofmann’s “Joan of Arc,” Arnold Krug's “Der 
Kiinste Lobgesang,”’ Pfohl's “Twardowsky"” and Mikorey's 
“Norwegian Summer Night.” There are innumerable 
smaller works in German for chorus, many of which are 
new, and some of which are popular, but of the many we 
can at the present moment find reference in our foreign 
columns only to Ferdinand Hummel's “Geisterheer,’ 
Meyer-Olbersleben's 
dich Gott, Frau Minne,”” Fromm’'s “Heinrich der Vogler” 
We are not 


Konradin,” Heuberger's “Nun griiss 


und Max von Weinzier!l's “Frihlingszauber.” 
in a position to say whether any of these works have been 


produced in America or not 


A Vague Question. 
New Yorn, November 10, 1004 
To The Musical Courier 
Will you kindly send me the names and addresses of one 
or more composers of classical songs? I have the words 
of a very good lyric, and am anxious to meet composer 
Yours truly Epwarp C. Kane 


Some very familiar composers of classical songs are 
Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Beethoven and 
Brahms. We do not know their addresses, but feel rea 
sonably certain that our correspondent will meet some of 


the aforementioned composers at one place or the other 


The Name Is Tallarico. 
of Musical Courter 
In your report of my talk on memorizing, the name 
of my little assistant was pr.ited “Fallarico.” It should 
be Pasquale Tallarico, whose name will some day be well 
known. Thanking you for your kindness, 
I am yours truly, A. J. Goopricn 


New Youn, November 6, 1004 


We Do Not Wonder. 
New Yorn, Nowember t1, 

To The Musical Courier 

What Mr. Finck calls “the umlaut fad,” indulged in by 
writers ignorant of German, has started early this season 
I enclose some recent articles from the Evening Sun, in 
which the name of the composer Gluck is once mors 
printed Glick. It has been misspelled in this way by the 
same paper for years, and there are still other offenders on 


the local press Respectfully \mMareue 


This Is for Us. 
(From the London Musical News 

TRANSATLANTIC musical weekly has evidently 
A “got religion” and developed a conscience. Over 
come by the enormity of its offenses it confesses that it 
has been deliberately manufacturing “news” and viewing 
with unholy glee the avidity with which its contemporaries 
have been swallowing the tempting morsels served up for 
their entrapment. Now this is really too bad! We shall 
never be able to append this paper's name to any tid-bit 
in future without causing a well founded disbelief in its 
reliability, unless indeed a second “ec” be inserted in that 


word 
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Musical Clubs. 

Watertown, N, Y.—At a meeting of the Woman's Mu- 
sical Society it was decided to adjourn until the annual 
meeting next May, when the organization will convene 
for the transaction of business and the consideration of 
plans for the ensuing year. ‘The present officers of the 
society are: Margaret A. Sherman, president; Emma S. 
Lansing, first vice president; Jessie Clark, second vice 
president; Mrs. Charles Learned, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. Addison Lansing, recording secretary; Annie 
M. Massey, treasurer. The society was organized about 
ten years ago by Elizabeth Gates as leader, and contained 
about sixteen members. Soon after a second musical or- 
ganization was formed by Mrs. W. H. Stevens, with a 
membership of approximately twenty. The two were 
findilly consolidated and the present society formed. 
McKownville, N.Y.—The Musical Society gave a con 
cert recently. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—The directors of the Schubert 
Club have arranged the program for the season as fol- 
lows: November 23, Gadski, soprano; M. Meyrowitz, ac- 
companist; December 13, Maconda, soprano; Marie Nich- 
ols, violinist, and Isabelle C. Moore, pianist and accom- 
panist; January 18, Schubert Club annual banquet; March 
1, Paderewski; April 4, Schubert Club concert; May 29 
and 30, May Festival, with entirely new list of soloists and 
Thomas Orchestra. 

Toledo, Ohio.—The solo department of the Eurydice 
Club has arranged the following program for the season's 
work: November 11, at the home of Mrs. Hickox, 
“Old Musical Forms’; Mrs. Ainsworth in charge. No- 
vember 25, at the home of Miss Swartzbaugh, ‘New Mu- 
sical Forms”; Mrs. Colton in charge. December 9, at the 
home of Miss Breckenridge, ““The Sonata’; Miss Potts in 
charge. December 30, public recital, “Old Time Songs”; 
in charge of program committee. January 13, at the home 
of Mrs, Dodge, “Chamber Music”; Miss Willing in charge. 
January 27, at the home of Mrs. R. C. Miller, “The Sym- 
phony’; Miss Breckenridge in charge. February 10, pub 
lic recital, Zenobia Hall, illustrated lecture, “The Orches 
tra’; Professor Kortheuer. February 24, at the home of 
Mrs. Karl Breckinridge, “The Voice’; Mrs. Miller in 
charge. March 10, at the home of Mrs. Jones, “The Ora- 
torio”; Mrs. Currier in charge. March 24, at the home of 
Mrs. Ainsworth, miscellaneous program; Mrs. Hennessey 
in charge. April 14, at the home of Mrs. Colton, “Dance 
fusic’’; Miss Frederick in charge. April 28, at the home 
of Miss Cook, “American Composers’; Mrs. Stillson in 
charge. May 12, at the home of Mrs. Alexander Smith, 
“Women in Music”; Mrs. Burton Waldorf in charge. May 


26, public recital, in charge of program committee. 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak,—Sioux Falls Music Club held its 
first meeting Thursday evening, assisted. by the Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra, at Congregational Church. Sub- 
iect, “Church Music.” “The Messiah” and “Creation” 
will be given here during Christmas, assisted by the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra. Soloists announced later, William 
Norton, director 

Springfield, I1.—Vhree of the events planned for the 
Woman's Club this year will be the recital receptions during 
the month of November. They will be given at the Execu- 
tive Mansion, with Mrs, Richard Yates as hostess, Novem- 
ber 8; at the residence of Mrs. J. R. B. Van Cleave, of 
South Fourth street, November 11, and at the residence of 
Mrs. Brewster Babcock, on South Second street, Novem- 
ber 10. 


Louisville, Ky.—At the Philharmonic concert given 
there Beethoven's “Fourth” symphony was played. 

Zanesville, Ohie.—The second concert of the Fort- 
nightly Club was given recently by Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 


kK. Brown, Louise Mylius, Clyde Reasoner, Mrs. Chas. O. 
Culver and Miss M. Seright 

Indianapolis, Ind.—A program was given not long ago 
for the first regular meeting of the Matinee Musicale 

Warren, Ohio.—The Afternoon Musical Club met re- 
cently with Mrs. Lynn Dana, when Miss Harmon, Miss 
Jones, Mrs. Phelps, Miss Guarnieri, Mrs. Rogers, Mrs 
Izant, Miss Kennedy, Mrs. Dana, Miss Smith, Miss Bartruff 
and Miss Denison gave the program 

‘Hornellsville, N. ¥.—German 
works will be studied during the coming year by the Mu- 
sical Culture Club, the first meeting of which was held at 
the residence of Mrs. G. P. Rishell. The program will be 
“The German Lied Form,” in charge of Miss Brown (Karl 
Loewe, Franz Schubert, Robert Schumann, Robert Franz). 
The course for the year is as follows: November 10, at 
Mrs. F. H. Robinson's, “The First Romantic Composers,” 
Miss Pendleton (Spohr, Von Weber, Marshner, Schubert) 
December 6, at Miss Brown's, “Felix Mendelssohn, 1890,” 
Mrs. E. J. Davis. January 12, at Mrs. G. N. Orcutt's, 
Robert Schumann,” Miss Curtis. February 9, at Mrs. 
Charles Adsit’s, “Some Associates and Disciples of Mendels- 
sohn and Schumann,” Mrs. Bert Santee (Volkmann, Buerg- 


composers and their 


muller, Hiller, Reinecke, Bargiel, Kiel, Jensen, Lachner, 
Hauptmann). March g, at Miss Cadogan’s, “Some Modern 
composers,” Miss Nichols (Brahms, Goldmark, Rheinberger, 
Raff). April 13, at Mrs. A. S. Van Winkle’s, “Franz Liszt,” 
Mrs. Wilcox. May 11, at Miss Stevens’, “The New Ger- 
man School—Followers of Liszt and Wagner,” Miss Raw- 
son (Cornelius, Draesecke, Nicode, Ritter, Strauss, Wein- 
gartner). The officers of the club are as follows. Presi- 
dent, Laura Stevens; vice president, Mrs. E. J. Davis; cor- 
responding secretary, Abbie Tuttle; recording secretary, 
Miss Curtis; Federation secretary, Miss Rawson ; treasurer, 
Mrs. Charles Phillips; librarian, Miss Allen; program com- 
mittee, Misses Cadogan, Nichols, Stevens, Mrs. Bert San- 
tee. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The Wednesday Morning Musicale 
has just elected to membership Mrs. A. H. Stewart, Mrs. 
FE. L. Ashford and Prof. Harry P. Weld 

Chicago, Iil.—The Mendelssohn Club is entering upon 
its eleventh season, and will hold its concerts in the new 
Chicago Orchestra Association Music Hall on Michigan 
avenue, Officers, president, H. M. Hubbard, 72 Lake 
street; vice president, F. A. Howard, 1332 Monadnock 
Block; secretary, H. F. Grabo, 205 La Salle street; treas- 
urer, F. C. Smith, 432 Marquette Building, and librarian, 
H. J. Seibold. Directors, E. F. Waite, C. H. Straw- 
bridge, W. G. E. Pierce, Geo. H. Iott, and L. B. Jones. 
Honorary member, D. A. Clippinger. Accompanist, 
Arthur Dunham. Concerts will be given January 21, 
David Bispham, soloist; February 23, Muriel Foster; 
April 20, Ellison van Hoose 

Taunton, Mass.—The plan of work of the Ladies’ Mu- 
sical Club for the year is: November 15—Schubert and 
Schumann; “Unfinished Symphony,” Schubert; ‘Prize 
Song.” from “Die Meistersinger,” Wagner; paper, “The 
Troubadours and their influence, also the influence of the 
Minnesingers and Meistersingers on the development of 
German music as illustrated in songs of Schubert and 
Schumann,"’ Mrs. Beers, Mrs. Gardiner, Miss Leach, Miss 
Southwick, Miss Rand. December 13 Christmas music; 
“Stabat Mater,” Rossini; chorals and 
anthems; paper, “Early Italian church music and the devel- 
opment of the anthem in the English church,” Mrs. Park, 
Miss Bonney, Mrs. Williams, Miss Hodges, Mrs. Paige, 
Mrs. Davis. January 17—Club afternoon 
with Miss Ruth Paul Capen; reading, “Bergliot,” Bjérn- 
son, with incidental music of Grieg, and “Guinevere,” 
Tennyson; committee, Mrs. Hubbard, Mrs. Rhodes, Mrs. 
Beers, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Abbott, Mrs. Hodgman. Feb- 
ruary 14—Scarlatti, Bach, Haydn, Mozart; paper, “Devel- 
opment of instrumental music and the importance of the 
violin and piano in musical history,” Miss Reed, Mrs. Davol, 
Miss Burbank, Mrs, Rhodes. March 7—Suite and sonata; 
suite, Bach; sonata, Beethoven; paper, “Eighteenth Century 
music, golden age of modern music,” Miss Temple, Miss 
Dean, Miss Hayward, Miss Hopkins. March 28—Paper, 
“Gluck and the development of the opera,” Mrs. Barker, 
Mrs. Hodgman, Mrs. Abbott, Miss Pierce. April 18- 
Paper, “Von Weber and the development of the romantic 
school”; “The Lady of Shalott,” Bendall, Mrs. Hubbard, 
Mrs. Wilbur, Miss White, Miss Kingman, Miss Town 
send. May 9—Paper, “Music of the present day”; “Suite 
Petite Roman,” Margaret Lang; suite, MacDowell, Miss 
Watson, Mrs. Washburn, Miss Clare, Mrs. Greenough, 
Miss Emery. 
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ARRIVAL OF ELLA RUSSELL. 


HE Lucania, which arrived at this port Saturday, was 
laden with a precious cargo of human freight, con- 
sisting of famous singers from abroad. One of these, Ella 
Russell, the American prima donna, returns to her native 
land after an absence of seven years, covered with honors 
won in the musical cities of the Old World. She came un 
heralded, and therefore was not beset by inquisitorial re- 
porters as she stepped down the gangplank. She had sur- 
prised even her very alert manager, who, for the nonce, was 
caught napping. The singer, however, was simply carrying 
out a prearranged plan of her own 

“I did not desire any preliminary display of fireworks or 
blowing of trumpets,” the prima donna remarked to a rep- 
resentative of Tae Musicat Courter who visited her at 
the Hotel Majestic, “nor did I wish to be met at the dock 
by a crowd. I came quietly and it is my supreme desire 
that 1 may be permitted to enjoy a quiet, restful week be 
fore proceeding to Cleveland, where my tour will open 

“Our voyage across the Atlantic in the Lucania was 
smooth and I was comparatively free from sea sickness. 
I suffered for a part of two days, but soon threw off the 
ailment and thereafter enjoyed every moment of the trip 
rhe customary concert on the vessel was dispensed with, 
but a collection was taken up instead. One of my fellow 
passengers was Melba. 

“Of course, I am glad to return home, for, despite the 
fact that I really am more at home in any part of the ciy- 
ilized world than in the United States, I still regard this 
country as my home. While I justly appreciate the many 
distinctions T have won in Europe, I never have expatriated 


myself. I still am a true American. | am somewhat im- 
patient to get back to my old home in Ohio. I am eager to 
see the house in which | was born and to meet the compan 
ions of my school days. In Cleveland I shall give a re- 
ception to which will be bidden all my friends and ac 
The day after that reception I will start on 
I do not know exactly 
It has been and is my 


quatntances. 
my long tour through the States 
when I am to sing in New York. 
ardent desire to sing in grand opera for New York audi- 
Perhaps the future has this in store.” 

Scarcely any American or English singer has won so 
brilliant and sustained a success in the capitals of Europe as 
Ella Russell has achieved. She has sung repeatedly in 
London, Paris, Lisbon, Vienna, Berlin, St. Petersburg and 
in almost every other city of importance in the Old World 
Three years ago she made a tour through Australia and 
returned to England by way of the United States. She 
does not look a day older than she looked when she sang 
in Carnegie Hall seven years ago on the eve of her de 


ences. 


parture for Europe. 


MARK HAMBOURG. 

ERE follow some press notices of the recital given by 

the great pianist at the Queen’s Hall, London, on 
October 15 
The Queen's Hall was crowded in every part at Mark Hambourg’'s 
piano recital on Saturday afternoon. Rarely since the days of 
Rubinstein has a piano recital, pure and simple, attracted such a: 
enthusiastic crowd of listeners. Mr. Hambourg’s playing was exce 
lent and deserved in every way the cordial recognition it received 
St. James’ Gazette, October 17, 1904 


Mark Hambourg is steadily making progress as a “draw.” It 
was an audience of almost Kubelik dimensions which “sat under on 
Saturday. * * * Mark Hambourg must certainly be reckoned 
among the few living pianists who really draw the multitude 
* © *.—Westminster Gazette, October 17, 1904. 

Mark Hambourg is one of the few living pianists who can fil 
Queen's Hall, and this in itself may be taken as a proof that he 
possesses qualities out of the ordinary. These qualities indeed nm 
one can deny him. His technic is brilliant and assured, and he is 
player of temperament and individuality *—Daily Graphix 
October 17, 1904. 


One thing was very clear from the recital held on Saturday 
Mark Hambourg is one of the few pianists who can draw a tare 
audience. * * *—Daily News, October 17, 1904. 

Mark Hambourg is among the foremost of the young instrumer 
talists of the day who are rapidly fulfilling the high promise of 


early years. * * *%—Daily Chronicle, October 17, 1904 


The recital given by Mark Hambourg at the Queen's Hall 
Saturday afternoon attracted a large audience and was altogether 
enjoyable. Mark Hambourg is recognized as one of the greatest 
pianists of the day, a fact which he proved once more on Saturday 
* * *—Morning Post, October 17, 1904 

The great esteem in which Mark Hambourg is held as a pianist 
was shown in a striking manner on Saturday afternoon by the large 
audience at his recital at the Queen's Hall. * * *-—Standard 
October 17, 1904. 


The second movement of the “Waldstein” sonata, some of Brahms 
Handel variations, some of Chopin's studies and a pretty “Esquisse 
by Arthur Hervey, as well as a dainty “Etude Mignonne,” by Percy 
Pitt, were beautifully played. * * *°—Times, October 17, 1904 


Mark Hambourg had possession of Queen's Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, and his audience—large in numbers—was in all respects 
inclined to hero worship. * * ‘*—Daily Telegraph, October 17 


1904. 


Mr. Hambourg is one of the few greatly romantic players of our 
time, and has a style and fineness of accomplishment which are in 
communicable gifts of his own * * *..Pall Mall Gazette, Oct 
ber 17, 1904 

Mark Hambourg is a fortunate artist He has the magnetism that 
attracts the public large enough to fill our most spacious concert 
His recital at Queen's Hall yesterday afternoon was at 
*.—Obeerver, October 16. 10904 


rooms 


tended by a great crowd 


Queen’s Hall was well filled and the enthusiasm very marked — 
Sunday Times, October 16, 1904 


Mark Hamborrg's admirers encouraged him yesterday afternoon 
in respect to their numbers and their enthusiasm, which was un 


stinted. *%—People, October 16, 1904 


Mark Hambourg is a pianistic “lion.” * *—Daily Mirror 


October 17, 1904. 

Mark Hambourg, as a pianist, has been styled the musica 
scendant of Rubinstein, and not without reason. * ° * Bee 
thoven’s “Waldstein” sonata, Brahms’ variations and fugue on 
theme by Handel, ballade in F minor " $2 
These three works were interpreted in a masterly manner —Referee 
October 16, 1904 


and Chopin's 


Mark Hambourg, the pianist, repeated at Queen's Hall yesterday 
afternoon the popular success secured in the same place on the 


* © * Once more the great 


previous Saturday by Herr Kubelik. 


hall was filled by a wondering and admiring crowd 
Critics complain of the wildness of Mr. Hambourg’s playing of 
certain pieces. © * ° It is admitted, however, that his techn 
was never more masterly, and the average listener was of Course 
very ready to make allowance for the temperament of genius In 
deed the enthusiasm was unbounded. * * *°—Aberdeen Press 
October 15, 1904. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Musical People. 


Davenport, ja.—The Amateur Musical, which has en- 
tered its second year, studies along unusual lines. It takes 
up the music of the principal American cities, their com- 
posers, best known performers, societies, clubs, &c. The 
membership is divided into two classes: Those who give 
the musical numbers and those who contribute literary in- 
formation regarding the music of the city under discus- 
sion. The president of the club is Eulalie Andreas; the 
secretary, Evelyn Blunt. The music program committee 
is composed of Mrs. Parke Burrows and Mrs. George 
Middleton. The committee on musical literature consists 
of Mrs. Paul Hinrichs, Mrs. Nassau Stephens and Miss 
Preston. The club meets every third Thursday 
Franklin, Pa.—The Monday Evening Musical Society 
gave its second concert recently. The following took part 
Reading, Mrs. E. G. Crawford, assisted by Charles H 
Harris; Miss Jackson, Miss Brady, Mrs. Bensinger, Ida 
Mallory, Mr. Breckenridge and Anna Bell 

Canandaigua, N. Y. —Ludwig Shenck is well known in 
Canandaigua from his work as teacher of violin at Granger 
f the Tuesday Musical Chorus 


piace and director « 
Springtield, tl.—Mrs. M. Berdan Tiffany, chairman of 
the musical section of the Springfield Woman's Club, ar- 
ranged the program recently given. Organ music and the 
oratorio were considered and were illustrated by Lucy 
Williams, Vernor Henshie, organist of the First Methodist 
Church, and Mrs. Albert Myers 

Hartford, Conn.- 


Union is made on the ground that to a large number of 


A plea for the revival of the Choral 


persons musically inclined the present time would seem to 
be a most favorable one for the reorganization of the for 

mer members of the Hartford Choral Union on a bas 

which, with the hearty co-operation of such membcrs 
would mean success 

Peoria, Uil.—Anna Tjaden gave a song recital at the 
Woman's Club recently. She was assisted by her sister 
Hattie Tjaden, Charlotte Hoffer, May Ulrich, and Miss 
Mever 

Denver, Col.—-\ new 
Evelyn K. Martin, Bessie F. Davis, Charles W 
llyn Jones; Frederick Schweickher, organist, and 


musical quartet, composed of 
Kettering 
and Llewe 
Robert W. Stevens, pianist, to be known as the Central 
Quartet, has been organized and has in preparation a new 
musical lyric entitled “A Song Cycle, or the Wind Flow 
ers,” recently composed by Arthur Somerville, and not be 
fore rendered in this country 

Toledo, Ohio. —At the Sorosis meeting at the Colling 
wood Dr. Boice Hayes and Mrs Persons 
gave the papers on Schumann. The musical program 
composed of some of the best known works of Robert 
Schumann, was given by Bradford Mills and William 


Frederick R 


Duckwitz, assisted by Josephine Heinsen and Fannie Seu 
bert members of the senior class at the conservatory. An 
illustration of Schumann's works for children was given 
by Maud Arnold, one of the pupils from the juvenile de 
partment 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—The recital at the Wayne Club re 
cently drew the largest audience seen for many years in 
the ballroom. The president of the Morning Musical, Mrs 
Clark Fairbank, presided. The program opened with a re 
port by Mrs. A. E. Youche, of Crown Point, on the mu 
sical interests proper to the State union of literary clubs 
It was an argument for the wider study of music. The 
first musical number was a group of three songs by Frank 
E. Stouder. Georgye von Eberhardt, of the European 
School of Music, made her second appearance with her vio 
lin before a Fort Wayne audience. Miss Gill gave a group 
of Brahms songs, and Clara Zollars Bond sang. The re 
selection by Mrs. Fred Urbahns 
Culbertson, 


cital closed with a piano 
The accompanists were Mrs. Stouder, Mrs 
Miss Cohen and Mrs Ruhland 
Springfield, Ohio.— he oratorio 
duced November 29 under the direction of Prof. Wal 
demar von Dahlen, director of the Springfield Ladies’ 
rus. Mr. von Dahlen has engaged as soloists J. Jones, 
Lima, who will take the part of Elijah; James Webb 
r, of Columbus; Mrs. H. R. Voit, contralto, of Day 
on. and Mrs. Waldemar von Dahlen, soprano 

Freeport, t1'.—A vocal recital was given at the home of 
Mrs. H. W. Shelp, 113 West «treet. recent!y. by Edwin W 
Bosher, of the Freeport Conservatory of Music. assisted by 
Ray Edwards and Helen D. Edwards 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Milwaukee Glee Club gave its 
annual concert recently. Anna Keller, Camilla Bickler, Ida H 


MAR Y 
HISSEM 


“Elijah” will be pro 


Walker, and the Bach Quintet assisted the club, which ts 
composed of twenty-two men, including the following so 
loists: Valentin Fernekes, Henry Seifert, Frederick G. Bill 
ings, Herman Koss, Herman Kurztisch 

Louisville, Ky.—Corneille Overstreet has arranged the 
program for the second of the series of three recitals she 
will give at the Women’s Club during November The 
first was given in October. They are both made up of 
works of an interesting character, the second, perhaps, be 
ing the most novel, inasmuch as all the compositions are 
by Leschetizky pupils. 

Binghamitoa, N. Y.—A musicale was given October 10 
at the Lady Jane Grey School in honor of John C. Bostel 
man, of Corning, violimuist Those who assisted were 
Frances Hallory Harby, soprano; Frederick Sidney Smith, 
baritone, and Emily Wood Bower, accompanist 

Richmond, Va.—The opening recital by the faculty of 
the Richmond Conservatory of Music was given by 
Professor Cosby director, R. 5S Phifer, Jr 
His interpretation of two classics was very artistic. Roe 


violinist 


lupman, vocal instructor; Ethel Brown, piano teacher, and 
Mrs. Yeamans, teacher of expression, took part 


Mr. Savage's Mission. 
(From the Boston Herald.) 

HE home of the American singer should be in Amer 

ica, not in France, not in Germany, not in Bulgaria 
It is to Mr. Savage's honor that m grand opera he has 
given opportunity to English speaking singers As he 
says, he would have preferred to engage Americans im 
every instance for the production of “Parsifal,” but wher 
were the singers? Mr. Maclennan, an American, ts a most 
satisfactory Parsifal so far as voice and delivery are con 
cerned. As a singer he is superior to nine-tenths of the 
Germans that have been so frantically applauded im this 
city As an actor he is far less conventional than many 
of these same Germans, We single him out from the others 
because his part is the most exacting, dramatically and 
There are other exceedingly good American orf 


W here would be the op 


vocally. 
English singers in the company 
portunity for these singers except in a company manag«d 
by a man of broad views, undaunted courage, and an en 
thusiastic belief in the future of opera in English? Has 
one ever heard in France or Germany or Italy such a dif 
ficult chorus as that of the Flower Maidens sung and 
played with such vocal discrimination, animation and ac 
curacy 

rhe belief is deeply rooted im the breasts of many that 
grand opera can be sung only in a foreign language. Mr 
Savage did something to shake this belief by his produc 
tions of “Othello”. and “Tosca.” His production of “Par 
sifal” should shame any lingering doubt 
Welex me opera 
in any language, if it be well performed! We are the last 
to insist that opera must be given in English in order that 


We are not chauvinistic in this matter 


it be properly understood and appreciated. Opera ts an 


amusement which is more or less costly. It is not a neces 
It is not a philanthropic insti 


An established, permanent 


sary branch of education 
tution. It is an entertainment 
English opera in this city is not for next year, not for the 
year after. We have been taught here to expect the very 
best, in symphony or in chamber concert, and in opera 
We are inclined to be suspicious of any company that does 
not blaze with dazzling stars. Some will not hear * Parsi 
fal,” for instance, because they “know it cannot be given 
as it is in Bayreuth,” although they have never visited the 
temple of Cosima and the young Siegfried. Yet this pro 
duction is one in which any foreign city might take pride 

The public will yet be forced to admit that opera in Eng 
lish is not a foolish dream; that an excellent ensemble 
is preferable to a few stars of the first magnitude, who 
shine the more brilliantly by reason of the surrounding 
darkness. Mr. Savage may not see this day, but his work 
will live after him, and he will be known and remembered 
as one who had faith in the capabilities of the American 
singer; who took pride in the production of grand 
who spared no pains im 


ra 


in the language of the nation 
preparation, and knew not discouragement who without 
vainglorious boast achieved that which had been reckoned 


impossible, and bore his triumph modestly 
Mertie Reister Shot Herself. 
ERTIE REISTER, « pianist from Baltimore hot 
herself at hor boarding house, 108 East Seventeenth 


treet. New York. Monday afternoon. The young woman 


had been employed as demonstrator by a music company 
Il] health. it is reported, led to despondency und finally t 
stncide Miss Reister belonged toa ge family Relatis« 


suurmmoned trom the Monumental! (ity came to New York 


and claimed the body 


ATLANTA. 


Nowember 


NEW acquisition to the musical profession of At 
lanta is E. Louise Turner, of Boston. She was 
a pupil of Wm. L. Whitney in that city, and also 
studied under Luigi Vannuccini in Florence, Italy. She 
has entered heartily into her work here, and in about two 
weeks will organize a Cherubini Club. For the first work 
Miss Turner will take up Schumann's “Gypsies.” She in 
tends to make the club a study club, combining the literary 
with the musical side, recognizing the necessity of this for 
intelligent interpretations 


cee 


In my last letter 1 made the misstatement that Mr 
Marshbank was the tenor and director of the Jewish Syna 
gogue. He is the tenor but not the director, that honor 
belonging to J. Fowler Richardson 


ce 


L. F. Miller, of Nashville, is another musician to cast 
his lot with Atlanta professionals. He comes as a ‘cellist 
and a trio of importance has already been formed: IL M 
Mayer, pianist; Fdward Buchanan, violinist, and Mr. Mil 
ler as ‘cellist 

oe 

The benefit concert given last night at the Universalist 
church was a compliment to Dave Silverman, our well 
known violinist, who has always contributed so largely of 
his talent for charity and church 

Some of our best local talent accepted invitations to take 
part upon the program: Mamie Folsom Wynne, Zura Caw 
thorn, J. W. Marshbank, John Mullin, vocalists; J. Fowler 
Richardson, organist; I. M. Mayer, pianist; Mr. and Mrs 
Calrence Blosser as cornetist and accompanist, respective 
ly, and Mr. Silverman as violinist. The occasion was taken 
to present Mr. Silverman with a violin, the presentation 
remarks being made by Rev. Harris, of the Universalist 
church, and Rev. Wilmer, of the Episcopal church. Mr 
Silverman is a finished musician, and draws from his violin 
tones pure and musical. His whol heart is in his work 
and his interpretations are the best proof of his conseien 
ciousness 


Thursday nizht August Geiger, of Brenau Conserva 


tory. Gainesville, Ga., gave a most instructive lecture o1 


Musical Notation” at the Klindworth Conservatory © 
Musk Mr. Geiger is a student, and combined with th 
characteristic he has the ability of putting a thought im a 


way that is at once grasped even by a non-musician \ 


one of the latter expressed himself; “I find everything 
interesting, and would be willing to pay $2 for this privi 
lege He carried his audience through the development 
of notation, from the ancient Hebrew, Greek and Roman 


down to the present day. His lecture was illustrated with 


charts, which were used to enhance the lecture and not to 


dread of another chart, which is fre 


make one fee! the 
quently the case The lecture was short, spicy and t 


the point 
The engagement of one of our local singers, John Mul 
lin. to Beatrice Eugenia Spurr, of Arlington, Mass., | 
of much interest to his many friends The wedding 


to take place in the carly part of January 


The departure of Harry Hasson for Jacksonville, Fla 
will be a source of regret to many His beautiful bari 
tone voice was heard and enjoyed by hundred (ut 


side of his work in the Catholi hurch. he was soloist 


at the Symphony concert at the Grand last winter and 
among a select circle, where has was frequently heard 


he will perhaps be most missed, He goes to Jacksonville 


in the interests of the Armour ( ompany of Chicago 


\ little later a violin and piano recital will be given at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. George Hinman by two 
ur best musician Edward Buchanan, violinist, and | 
M. Mayer. pianist 
On the 2oth Harry Rowe Shelley, of New York, wi 
give a rgan recital at the North Avenue Presbyteria: 
Church 
Deceml cour the first concert of the Orpheu 
Club BertHa Harwoop 


SOPRANO. 


RESIDENCE : 106 West 90th Street. 
"PHONE S806) River 


MANAGEMENT: 
HENRY WOLFSOHN 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


WASHINGTON. 


Wasuinctow, D. C., November 11, 1904. 
RAEULEIN VON UNSCHULD deserves the 


praise and gratitude of music lovers and musi- 
cians for the foundation in Washington of a first 
class chamber music society. Such a medium 
for the best musical influence in a city is a 
benediction. The first concert last evening 
was a genuine success, and a great one. Three master- 
pieces of musical literature were given in a way, finished 
and impressive, that is seldom the privilege of an audience 
to hear. Those present responded with hearty enthusiasm 
toward the music and toward the endeavor. The composi- 
tions played were piano quartet in G minor, Brahms; 
string quartet, Haydn, and the “Forellen” or “Trout” quin- 
tet in A, by Schubert. In the string quartet Fraulein von 
Unschuld displayed her authority as a violin artist. Her 
piano playing was full of surprise, charm and power. Mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University of Music played the 
other parts as though the little band had been organized for 
years. The gifted and intrepid president had an ovation 
and reception at the close of the performance. 


Tonight will be the Sydney Lloyd Wrightson opening 
recital, which will be extremely interesting from many 
points. He, with two members of the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Music, and a favorite accompanist from Chicago, 
will perform. B. H. Warner, one of Washington's leading 
citizens, will present the director. The patronesses are 
Mesdames Reginald de Koven, B. H. Warner, Eugene E. 
Stevens and Ernest Knabe, Jr. A feature of the program 
will be a De Koven group of songs, the composer at the 
piano. There will also be American, English and miscel- 
laneous groups by composers of high standing. The “Pa- 
gliacci” prologue will display Mr. Wrightson’s ability as a 
master of vocal art. The programs and invitations are 
tasteful and elegant, the musician being past master in this 
as in many other departments. The catalogues and circu- 
lars of his college are veritable objects of art. The con- 
cert will be held in the New Willard banquet hall. 

& 


Muriei Foster, Ellison van Hoose, Sydney Lloyd Wright- 
son, Anita Rio, Mrs. Leonard, of New York; Nicholas 
Douty, of Philadelphia; Frederick Martin, of Boston, are 
among the artists named for the work of the Choral So- 
ciety this season under Josef Kaspar, with Dr. Gloetzner 
as rehearsal accompanist. “The Dream of Gerontius” is 
now in rehearsal. “The Messiah” and Verdi's Requiem 
will be given. James G. Taylor, chairman of the chorus 
committee, is busy selecting voices for the chorus. Wm. 
Bruce King is president of the society. 


& 


S. Coleridge-Taylor, the composer, has arrived and is 
busy with details of the great festival to take place at Con- 
vention Hall Tickets are for sale at Droop & Son's, 925 
Pennsylvania avenue. Promise is for a rousing time. 


€ 


The “Carmen” rehearsals going on under the direction of 
Thomas Evans Green at the College of Music are admir- 
able in every way. Mr. Green shows experience, tempera- 
ment, fine musical sense, and a grand sense of rhythm that 
have stirred the chorus to a high tension of interest. The 
voices, many of them trained by Katie V. Wilson, are 
young, sweet, fresh, the natures responsive, the faces at- 
tractive. Principals, with understudies, are all engaged, all 
from among the pupils of the college. Mrs. Edw. Kelly, 
of Philadelphia, is rehearsal accompanist. The concert will 
take place in a city theatre in December. 


Mr. Green is engaged to sing at Battle Creek, Mich. 
This excellent musician, frank, buoyant and progressive, is 
one of the first to frankly avow the results of Creatore’s 
influence as a revelation to him of musical conception and 
feeling. He is not only acting upon it, but is grateful 
for it. 


Otto Torney Simon has begun his musical lectures be- 
fore the teachers of the Hearst Kindergarten and Training 
School, The class is large and most interesting. “Music 
and Methods” is the subject at present under consideration. 
Mr. Simon is specially fortunate in being assisted in his 
work by his wife, a gifted musician, pupil of Leopold 
Godowsky, of Berlin, and of Richard Burmeister, and of 
Marchesi, of Paris. He is also favored by having high 
musical ideals, good training and much enthusiasm of the 
right kind. 

Mrs. George Lamasure has been elected music director 
of the Friday Morning Music Club. Mrs. Lamasure is a 
skilled pianist and sincere musician. She was the fortunate 
winner of the prize for program making, given last year 
by the Washington Symphony Orchestra, and is a member 
of the faculty of the University of Music here. She is a 
great favorite personally. Mrs. R. C. Dean, formerly of 
Boston, is president of this club, Miss Bradley is vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. P. Knorr and Maud Sewall assistant music 
directors, Mrs. H. A. Robbins treasurer, Miss S. D. Biddle 
corresponding secretary, and Mrs. Bell librarian. The club 
commences meeting today. In addition to the weekly meet- 
ings will be given this season lectures by Fraulein von 
Unschuld on the great composers and their works. 

Annie L. Goodhue made quite a sensation at the club 
meeting of the Saengerbund this week by her impassioned 
singing of a contralto solo from “Aben Hamet.” Thomas 
A. Murray had also a triumph. Both singers being pupils 
of Dr. Kimball the victory they scored was shared by the 
teacher, who was present. Etta Noah, a young pupil of 
Katie Wilson, was warmly applauded in the “Romeo and 
Juliet” waltz song. This singer made her début last sea- 
son with the Symphony Orchestra. Henry Jaeger, a flutist, 
who has sustained such singers as Clementine de Vere, 
Maconda, Emma Juch, Marie Decca, and who is a mem- 
ber of the Symphony Orchestra here, played in mar- 
velous fashion and brought down the house, which was 
composed of over 1,000 people. And it was but a “club 
night” at that. 


eS 

Sallie Bradley MacDuffie has inaugurated her downtown 
studio. Here she has commenced a most valuable work 
and a much needed one, too, as it appears, namely, the seri- 
ous preparation of singers for choral work. She commences 
at the very foundation, training in sight reading to perfect 
fluency by a special method which she has, then taking up 
enunciation, pronunciation, rhythm, phrasing, accompani- 
ment values and choral literature. A large and happy class 
has entered into the work and much good may be expected. 
This downtown studio and its work are supplemental to 
Mrs. MacDuffie’s residential studio and its solo vocal work 
at the Cairo. It is quite possible that under this judicious 
teacher's direction the F street studio will become a thor- 
ough school for fundamentals in various forms. The num- 
ber is 1329, in the centre of the shopping and city district, 
but quiet, elegant and most desirable as a class studio. 

€& 

Anna Goldsborough, of Cambridge, Md., is one of the 
gifted and promising vocal pupils of the Wrightson College 
of Music. This young lady, who is daughter of Dr. B. W. 
Goldsborough and is just out of a celebrated school at 
Staunton, has a vibrant mezzo voice of rare contralto qual- 
ity with wide range. She is possessed of great musical in- 
tuition and also much good common sense and character, 


making her a model student. She is in charge of Mr. 
Green, who in fact discovered the embryo artist and is 
most interested in her future. Young and fascinating, with 
such a rare voice and the industry and patience of the stu- 
dent, there is no reason why she should not have a bright 
future. 
Miss St. John Elliott is one of Mrs. Oldberg’s pupils 
who is advancing rapidly in music lines. She has an un- 
usual soprano voice of high range and electric quality 
which she knows well how to use. Her vocal work, too, is 
based upon a good intellect, taste, refinement and good stu- 
dent intuitions. She is engaged as soloist at the Hamline 
Methodist Church, where Miss Moran (also pupil of Mrs. 
Oldberg, by the way) is contralto. Mr. Randolph is tenor, 
Mr. Hicks basso and Mrs. Russell organist. Miss St. John 
is heard much in society, and, loyal to her teacher, contrib- 
utes to the latter’s glory at recitals, concerts, &c. 
Miss Alys Bentley, director of music in the Washington 
public schools, is teaching Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Liszt, Brahms, MacDowell, Grieg, Rubinstein, Tschaikow- 
sky, Wagner, Cornelius, Mozart, Richard Strauss and God- 
dard to the pupils of the high schools. Miss Bentley is the 
first worker in public schools to insist upon the study of 
such high literature as an infallible panacea for poor mu- 
sical taste. “Don’t nag the children about ragtime,” she 
says; “feed them good music, and they leave the bad for it 
surely as bad food of any kind is left for good.” This is 
not theory on her part; it is the result of experience. 
FANNIE Epcar THOMAS. 


Success of the Washington Symphony Orchestra. 
[WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 

ly somebody's religion mention is made of “the duty 
lying nearest’ as the one we ought to do. In the 
very laudable efforts toward the big but distant in musi- 
cal life, which are daily formulating in our midst, let us do 
our duty this season by a musical organization which cer- 
tainly, jf ever endeavor did, merits our largest sympathy 
and highest commendation, the Washington Symphony 
Orchestra. 
This musical body, while harbinger of Harmony, is a 
sturdy and valiant fighter. It has fought for life with a 
valor, courage, fearless intrepidity and sterling staying 
force that merits the admiration of every true son and 
daughter of Pluck and Merit. 
Nobody but “those on the inside” can ever dream of 
what this orchestra “has been through” to reach its pres- 
ent status. Pessimism of friends, envy of enemies, insuffi- 
ciency of ‘material, lack of instruments, apathy of the 
rich, poverty of the poor, absence of helpful criticism, no 
home for either study or performance, shutting off of 
audiences by late closing of departments, interference of 
unions, weather, blue laws, fire and flood, seemed to 
unite under the special direction of His Majesty in Hoofs 
to defeat the gaining a foothold by this band of musicians 
Meantime ran expense steady and sure as death, with 
income unstable as “the man before the keyhole.” 
In the face of all this, and more—much more—the goal 
shone into the hearts of a few sustaining souls where was 
inscribed the one motto, “Never say die.” 
Into the breach threw himself a young man, favorite of 
the gods and of men and of fortune, who, with all things 
to tempt him to idle ease, felt, thank heaven, the nobless¢ 
oblige of his musical gifts, and, taking the helm in his 
hand, stood with the workers, his smiling, hopeful eyes 
turned upon all adverse waves. The name of Reginald de 
Koven had become a household word in an enviable realm, 
composition the best of its class. It must remain forever 
linked with the progress of music in the national capital 
by reason of his disinterested and noble leading to victory 
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of the Washington Symphony Orchestra. A scholar, a 
gentleman, a musician, a music lover, without sou or cent 
of material return, he gave himself heart and soul and 
pocketbook to the cause of the Symphony. Seconded by 
his gifted wife, he fanned the doubtful flames, nourished 
the feeble embers. By grace and humor and example he 
kept his men together, while his fertile imagination con- 
jured means for creating the greatest amount of interest 
in the greatest number of directions. By miracle of subtle 
ingenuity he not only stood and moved forward, but he 
actually wed weakness out of his musical material, and 
wonder still greater, steadily added superior talent and 
power to the musical body. The music began to tell. And 
he drilled and drilled, as men grasp timbers in seething 
waters. And he studied. While others slept he searched 
big piles of music, thought, decided, clutched the air, and 
planned. And he studied himself. He made himself ac- 
quainted with the literature, traditions and laws underly- 
ing the perfections of orchestra work. And he won, first 
in the steady loyalty of his men, who grew to respect and 
love him, then in the esteem of the circle of Washington's 
best men who surrounded him as officers and directors of 
the society, later in the confidence of the rich and influ- 
ential citizens who, with their families, flocked to his as 
sistance, and lastly in the audiences, who proved by the 
most flattering attendance upon two separate schools of 
performance, that their latent love for music and desire 
to hear it had been captured by the feasts so generously 
spread before them. 

The literature now in the library of the Washington 
Symphony Orchestra, after but two short years of life, 
would surprise even the musician. Symphonies, concertos, 
overtures, all the newest, best and most attractive of ancient 
and modern miscellaneous forms, including the worthy in 
American writing, find place there, while novelties inces- 
santly creep in from the masters of all nations. Without 
helpful atmosphere and surroundings, which have aided 
many growing orchestras, this young home body, led by its 
thoroughbred American, studied the very best they knew 
bow, without complaint, discouragement or discord. The 
most eminent soloists in all lines who have visited this 
country have played with the orchestra, and have, without 
exception, testified their surprise and appreciation at both 
interpretation and execution of the Washington Symphony, 
thus sealing the approval of friends and well wishers 

For this year vast gain is to be recorded. Not only has 
the society weathered crises of stern mien, but it has made 
great leaps in progress. The helping hands have increased 
in number and firmness, the library has been reinforced by 
much that is new and good, brought home by Mr. de 
Koven from a summer spent in Europe in the interest of 
his orchestra; the men, some eighty-four in number, all 
now efficient artists, have been engaged by the year instead 
of by the concert, thus ensuring that amount of rehearsal 
which can alone make good performance. Outside series 
of concerts have been engaged throughout the South, be- 
ginning at Baltimore on November 19. A six weeks’ tour 
of the Southern section of the country, to which the move 
must be invaluable in a musical sense, follows. Eminent 
soloists have been engaged to accompany the orchestra at 
all points. Brilliant programs are arranged, including at 
traction without a strain of deteriorating influence, and two 
of the brightest managerial heads in the United States, 
Sydney Lloyd Wrightson and Katie V. Wilson, have be 
come associated with the society's prosperity. 

Now, what remains to be done? What feature of this 
noble “nearest duty” lies to our hands as musical people 
and music lovers of Washington? 

Let us give the Washington Symphony Orchestra sweep 
ing. stirring and surprising welcomes at every appearance 
this season! Let us by our hearty support, applause and 
attendance make this brave band of musical workers forget 
the woes of the past and inspire them with power for the 
future. It is all they ask. It is the most precious boon we 
can give. Let us whip our apathy, stir our feeling and 
arouse our best enthusiasm in regard to this movement 
this season. The best way to do this is to think, to con 
sider, to reflect, upon what it all means, upon what has 
been done, upon what is in the mind to do. Let us make it 
a matter of individual responsibility to see that this our 
part in this great work of musical progress is stirringly 
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done in Washington this year. The season is short, the 
programs large and delightful in variety and beauty, enter- 
tainment and attraction will be offered all classes and de- 
grees of musical interest. Let us make it a season of 
growth for ourselves, by bathing in the beautiful, the great, 
the noble of art's highest and most enjoyable realm. Let 
us learn, expand and grow toward those things ourselves 
For the sake of the Washington Symphony Orchestra, for 
our own sakes, for the pride and honor of our beautiful 
capital, and for the duty we owe to posterity, let us join 
hand and heart and all the forces together this season to 
hold up the hands of the Washington Symphony Orchestra 


- Sydney Lloyd Wrightson's Recital. 
[WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE ] 

GREAT triumph for the College of Music director 
A was this his opening concert. The banquet hall of 
the New Willard was packed to the doors. Genuine and 
unquestionable tribute to the excellence of the perform- 
ance and the artistic skill of the able manager now heard 
in his role of musician is the fact that the entire audi- 
ence remained to the very last note. Breathless atten- 
tion was maintained, and Mr. Wrightson scored another 
conquest in Washington in the enthusiastic ovation and 
reception at the close, when the company, joined by vis- 
itors from Chicago and Morgantown, previous fields of 
endeavor, united in congratulations and =~ wishes 
Mr. Wrightson has now been chosen director of a “High 
School Chorus” by the board of education, and the 
movement, of which details later, goes into rehearsal at 
once. This, for some time a pet project of Alys Bentley 
director of music in the public schools here, has been 
made possible by the presence of Mr. Wrightson, who 
n choral training. 


has a memorable record i 


An Esteemed 
[WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE.) 
ESULTS are what tell in the field of musical study 
For teachers who actually get musicians into the 
world as useful members of the profession and prosperous 
bread winners the inference is that the artistic department 
is “all right.” Engagement and money return are the 
criterions of all work, artistic or literary, in relation to the 
necessity of the world for them 

Susanne Oldberg, of Washington, for several years an 
esteemed instructor of vocal work, is certainly a producer 
of useful and prosperous musicians. In all the departments 
of musical endeavor she has representatives who are not 
on'y loyal to herself and her methods but extremely grate- 

ful to her for what they have received 
In Richmond, Va., lives one of these, a careful, consci 
entious and well patronized teacher of singing, Mrs. Mat 
tie B. Thomas. In Kansas City, Mo., Julia Edwards testi 
fies in a valuable and worth while fashion to the instruc 
tion received in the Oldberg studio. In Washington and 
vicinity the following singers and musicians are walking 
in the footsteps of their teacher: Wm. Claybaugh teaches 
in Alexandria and in Washington. Halsted Hoover is 
known throughout the district as singer and teacher Mar 
garet Veitch, whose winning personality undoubtedly has 
much to do with her popularity, is happy and fortunate in her 
pretty studio, 1327 Fourteenth street Miss Daly, a contralto 
of exceptional resources, attracted large audiences and had 
no trouble filling her studio till Cupid interfered with her 
work a few weeks ago, promising, however, not to wholly 
Eva Whitford, Gertrude 


prevent its following later on 
contribute to 


Deland and Mrs Edwin S Tho rnton also 


musical education and their teacher's glory by their studio 
work. 

As choir and concert singers, too, there are Miss Ed- 
wards, soprano; Mr. Claybaugh, baritone, much sought 
after in church and parlor; Mr. Hoover, equally popular ; 
Harry Campbell, bass; Miss Veitch, soprano; Miss Moran, 
contralto; Miss Daly, alto; Mrs. L. Z. Eliis, contralto; Car- 
roll Morrison, bass; Miss Polkinhorn, mezzo; Bertha Jett, 
contralto; Miss Deland, dramatic soprano; Charlotte St 
John Elliott, soprano, and Russell Jones, tenor. And these 
are but a few picked from a number of people sent out into 
the world equipped as vocalists to do their duty well 

Besides being a teacher, Mrs. Oldberg is a real inspira 
tion to her pupils. She is a source of strength to them in 
life. As accompanist in their first going into public work 
she is their best friend. She is a composer, director, a 
good pianist, and has energy and enthusiasm that never 
flag. She is besides a good woman with a large heart, un- 
envious, largely sympathetic, and her example in this direc 
tion is endless in influence. Both in the capital and in 
Baltimore and other Southern cities the name of Susanne 
Oldberg is a household word 

She is a great social favorite, and many accomplished 
hostesses who today contribute much to the pleasure of 
their guests by excellent singing owe this desirable acquisi 
tion to the skillful guidance of Susanne Oldberg. As a 
preparer of young people for choir work and director of 
church festivals and religious services this musician is in 
great demand. And she remains ever a gentle, refined lady 
like individual of too much modesty, and a true, helpful 
friend in and out of musi 


De Bor Pupils’ 


M D. DE BOR, the vocal instructor, assisted by a 
e number of his pupils, gave a musicale at his studios 


Hall, Thursday evening of last 


Musicale. 


817 and 818 Carnegi« 
Kantrovitz, a 
Schira’s Lillian Annetta de Lee sang a pretty 
love song by Flagier; Sadie Violet Greenburg, a colora 
tura soprano, sang H. Lane Wilson's “Carmena”; Lillian 
Vera Harris, who has a rich mezzo contralto voice, sang 
Arditi's “Let Me Love Thee”; Mme A. Herzog, a 


“Jocelyn,” by God 


dramatic soprano, sang 


week Rose 
“Sognai” 


mezzo soprano, sang a berceuse from 
ard, and displayed her versatility by singing an Umbrian 
Madame Herzog may 
The musicale was 


folksong by Reinhold Herrman 
justly be proud of her French diction 
brought to a close by Miss Kantrovitz and Mr. de Bor, 
who sang a duet from “Trovatore.” 

Mr. de Bor has been teaching for only little over a 
year. That he has been able to impart to his pupils the 
knowledge and experience gained in his career in the 
operatic and concert field was evident from the effective 
way in which they sang. Each pupil disclosed the excel 


lence of his method 


A Valuable Method. 
HE value of S. ¢ tennett’'s vocal method is acknow!l- 
edged by his pupils in different parts of the country 
Maurice G. Beckwith, instructor in the Woman's College 
at Frederick, Md., studied with Mr. Bennett at Asbury 
Park this past summer. In a recent letter to Mr. Bennett 
Mr. Beckwith wrote 
The more I look into your method and ideas the more 
they meet with my approval. Even my month with you 
helps me immeasurably in my teaching. I feel that a sea 
son's course of study with you would prove of untold bene 
fit.” 
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Greater New York, 


New York, November 14, 1904. 


ELSON STUART SMITH, an advanced pupil 
in piano playing of Mme. Rivé-King; Ruby 
Elizabeth Street, soprano, of New Haven, and 
J. S. Brinckerhoff, reader, united in a concert 
at the Parish House of Holy Faith Church, the 
Bronx, November 11. Mr. Smith appears to 
be a young student of promising gifts; that he has studied 
conscientiously is evident from the fact that he played his 
various pieces, chief of which were the Bach-Tausig toc- 
cata and fugue and the Schumann “Faschingsschwank” 
from memory. In time he will gain greater variety of 
touch and repose. He played the “Er! King” and “Valse 
Poupee” as encores, following hearty and sincere applause. 
Miss Street has a sweet voice and pleasing presence. Her 
best singing was done in Jensen's “Murmuring Zephyrs.” 
The accompanist played sufficient wrong notes to compose 
a long piece from the débris. 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. Harry Wallerstein president, 


opened the season with a musicale Saturday, in the Astor. 


Gallery, Marie Cross-Newhaus chairman of the program. 
Rubinstein, Schumann and Bruch were the composers se- 
lected. Madame Newhaus read a sketch of Rubinstein, fol- 
lowed by a semi-chorus; Louis Theo-Griinberg played two 
piano pieces, and the chorus sang “The Angel” and 
“Wanderer’s Night Song.” Madame Newhaus also read a 
paper on Schumann, followed by Corinne Welsh, the con- 
tralto, who is coming into prominence as a most satisfac- 
tory singer. She sang “Ich Grolle Nicht,” “Wenn Ich in 
Deine Augen Seh” and “Friihlingsnacht.” Gregor A. 
Gaitz-Hocky played the Bruch G minor violin concerto. 
Over 300 music lovers were present. The calendar for this 
large musical club (the second in size in this country) 
promises six musicales, expounding the works of noted 
ancient and modern composers, illustrated by prominent 
musicians. There will also be three concerts in the grand 
ballroom, with chorus and soloists. 


At the Wirtz Piano School, November 14, a pupils’ re- 
cital interested patrons of this well established and aggres- 
sive institution, as well as many who follow educational 
events. Those who took part were Hazel Ware, Viola 
Danielson, Grace Locher, Mae Symes, Annie Tucker and 
Adolph Roemermann. The list of piano pieces was made 
up of works by Ambrose, Schytte, Wagner, Leschetizky, 
Gregh, Voss, Wachs, Dussek, Chaminade, Delhaye, Rubin- 
stein and Bohm 


Susan Douglas Edson's second November musicale in the 
Hotel Castleton ballroom, Nevember 7, was made up of 
songs sung by herself, 


Henry Gaines Hawn, principal of the Hawn Schooi of the 
Speech Arts, is the first man in the country to emphasize 
the educational value of the close study of oral English and 
to have his work along these lines introduced into a school 
of pedagogy. The value of his work is being recognized, 
as is evidenced by the fact that he is giving a thirty weeks’ 
course for the fourth year for the Brooklyn Institute. He 
is also giving the same course for the Brooklyn Teachers’ 


Association, 


Marion L. Mott has studied with Samuel Bowden Moyle 
for three seasons. That she has done this with benefit to 
herself is evident from the clean and musical manner in 
which she recently sang the “Ernani Involami” aria. She 
sings the “Queen of Sheba” aria, and also music of such 
widely different style as the “Nymphs and Fauns” waltz. 
She gives Mr. Moyle credit for helping her over a serious 
throat trouble and for her vocal progress. 


Helen von Doenhoff, the teacher of some prominent 
young singers, spends a day each week in Philadelphia. 
Her class there is growing and promises exceedingly well. 
Albert von Doenhoff is planning to give his piang recital 
at Mendelssohn Haall at an early date, deferred last season 
because of a serious ear trouble. 


The Misses Hoyt gave one of their unique “costume re- 
citals” for the Woman's Guild of Syracuse Saturday even- 
ing. It was a very swell affair, gotten up by the society 
people of the town. They gave monologues in Scotch, 
French, Dutch, old English and Chinese, and sang modern 
songs. Grace Hoyt, soprano and violinist, and Frances 
Hoyt, mezzo soprano and pianist, and both in duets and 
monologue, give this entertainment unassisted. 

Corinne Rider-Kelsey, the soprano, whose best introduc- 
tion to New York consists in the fact that she succeeded 
Dorothy Harvey in the prominent First Presbyterian 
Church of Brooklyn, has booked some excellent engage- 
ments, as follows: Damrosch lecture recitals on “Tristan 
and Isolde,” Brooklyn Institute, November 11; New York 
Symphony Orchestra, November 20; Liederkranz Club, No- 
vember 17; “Samson,” York, Pa., January 19; artist re- 
cital, conservatory, Oberlin, March 15; recital, Toledo, Ohio, 
March 16; Woodman Choral Society, Brooklyn, February 
9; recital, Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa., Octo- 
ber 27; recital, North Tonawanda, N. Y., October 20; 
Mount Kisco Choral Society, April 5; Nyack Musical So- 
ciety, June 16. 
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Marta Milinowski, Vassar College, 1906, who gave a 
piano recital at the American Institute of Applied Music 
November 11, is a daughter of a Buffalo woman who went 
abroad and married an army officer in Germany. Real in- 
terest attached to her recital, for she has genuine talent and 
works faithfully, although her college studies take up most 
of her time. 

Mrs. J. Williams Macy, the contralto, is a recent addi- 
tion to the faculty of the American Institute of Applied 
Music. Possessing a wide experience, Mrs. Macy can be 
relied on to produce results in brief time. Her residence 
address is Briggs avenue, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Zilpha Barnes Wood, recently removed from Cincinnati, 
has with her a young protégé, Irene Artman, a thirteen 
year old girl, with an unusual soprano voice. To heat her, 
with one’s eyes closed, the impression is that of a grown 
person singing. Of her singing J. S. Van Cleve said: “Lit- 
tle Miss Artman, who sang a Spanish waltz, has a remark- 
ably flexible voice, surprisingly mature for so young a girl, 
and of most beautiful quality.” 

Mrs. Wood announces two free scholarships, piano and 
voice, to worthy aspirants with little money. For informa- 
tion address her, 68 West Thirty-ninth street. 
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Louis Lombard, once of Utica, N. Y., later here, where 
he made a pile of money in Wall Street, later of every- 
where, but always a good American citizen, expected to 
visit America this fall. The arrival of a seventh Lombard 
at Chateau de Trevano, his estate in Lugano, Switzerland, 
however, induces him to postpone the visit. Mr. Lombard 
keeps up his membership in the Manuscript Society. 


ee 


Benjamin Lambord, whose composition recital a fort- 
night ago roused genuine interest, is organizing a class in 
harmony to meet at Carnegie Hall. This man’s knowledge 
of this specialty is thorough, the result of study, experi- 
ence and of practical composition, in which he has much 
success, Anthems of his recently received will be re 
viewed later 


Lena Mae Weller, contralto, has opened her studio for 
voice culture, her tenth season. She gives special attention 
to “vocal kindergarten children” from to fourteen 
years of age. Miss Weller prepares singers for recitals. 


seven 


* National Arts Club, November 30 


At the Metropolitan Temple, Seventh avenue and Four- 
teenth street, the combined choir and orchestra gave Buck's 
cantata, “The Triumph of David”; the soloists, Edyth 
Louise Pratt, Lysbeth R. Chapin, Reed Miller and Forbes 
Law Duguid. At the popular concert Saturday evening 
Carrie Bruere, cornet soloist; Sadie Worster and others 
took part. 

& 

The Alpha Male Quartet sang at the evening service at 
St. Andrew’s M. E. Church Sunday. This church has be- 
come aggressive in all lines, the music not the least. The 
consequence is increased attendance and larger income. 


At the West End Conservatory, Bessie B. Clay director, 
a reception was given last week in honor of Dr. Lee de 
Forest, the inventor of the De Forest Wireless System of 
Telegraphy. Mary Henry, a violinist of merit, member of 
the faculty, played, and Miss Nahar, the French- 
Indian elocutionist, recited characteristic pieces. Messrs. 
Bergh (violinist) and Maerz (pianist) will unite in a 
recital at the conservatory soon. 


ee 


Louise Gehle, contralto, is coming into prominence as a 
singer with fervent musical temperament, of unusual range 
and distinct enunciation. She sings Becker’s “Spring 
Song” with much gusto, Mildenberg’s “Violets” with deep 
feeling, and the Goring-Thomas aria “Nadeschda” with a 
breadth and finish of style altogether exceptional. Her 
voice is powerful. 

Otto Goehle, a medical student, graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, is available for substitute work as organist. He 
played the organ at Ithaca, and previous to that occupied 
an excellent position in Buffalo, his former home, where 
his father was a leading organist. Address at this office. 

Russell Williamson, the leading tenor; Percy Lapey, bar- 
itone, and U. S. Thomas, ex-organist and now a prominent 
lawyer, all of Buffalo, have been in the city attending mu 
sical and other events. 

The Manuscript Society has engaged a prominent artist 
to deliver a talk on the voice at the next private meeting, 
A short program of 
manuscript works will follow 


Katherine I. Pelton, the mezzo soprano, is in charge of 
the vocal department at Montana College, Deer Lodge; 
Carl Riedelsberger, dean of the conservatory; Vienna Neal, 
piano teacher. Miss Pelton is also singing and teaching in 
Butte, 

Platon Brounoff has removed his vocal to 32 
East Twenty-third street, the Georgen Building, where he 
may be found daily. 


studio 


ee 


Emma Terry Pollard, soprano, is on tour throughout the 
South. She sings a wide range of songs, from the pop 
ular ballad or “Elsa’s Dream’’ to the difficult “Indian Bell 
Song,” from “Lakmé,” by Delibes 

Amy Ray, the contralto, has been engaged to sing at the 
violin recital to be given by Ferdinand Fotch November 
16, at the Y. M. C. A., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Maria Ferrara, pianist and teacher, gave a musicale at 
her studio last Sunday evening. Signor Cambria played 
some mandolin solos. 

€& 

Ethel Crane, the soprano, has recently made a decided 
success in oratorio, and the papers of Newark, Orange and 
elsewhere pay her many compliments. She sings with ease, 
has a beautiful voice and musical temperament. She has 
issued an attractive circular 


S. Archer Gibson, organist of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, has issued through the Clayton F. Summy Com 
pany a fantasia and fugue which claims the of 
un to date organists. Those who know Mr. Gibson always 
expect something original and interesting; this work is 
both, not too lengthy, constructed on a subject capable of 


rich development 


interest 


& 

“Worpswede,” by Paul Scheinpflug, of Bremen, 
many, for baritone, piano, violin and English horn, ts to 
receive the first performance in this country today, Wednes 
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day, at 3, at the American Institute of Applied Music. 
The participants are to be Hans Schroeder, baritone; H. 
H. Wetzler, piano; Joseph Eller, English horn, and Her- 
wegh von Ende, violin. This work was first performed at 
the Tonkiinstlerfest in Frankfurt last May. 
= 
Miss Ross's Thursday morning musicales begin tomor- 
row, November 17, 11 o'clock, at Aeolian Hall, when the 
participants will be Edith Chapman, Rosabel Schroeder 
and Robert Craig Campbell. 
Marie Cross-Newhaus has issued cards for her first Sun 
day evening at home, November 20, 9 o'clock, the St. Mare 
Building, 434 Fifth avenue. 


Musical Briefs. 


Some of the opera singers who arrived in New York 
last week to join the Metropolitan Opera Company are 
Emma Eames, Edyth Walker, Aino Ackté, Enrico Caruso, 
Pol Plangon, Antonio Scotti, Albert Saléza, Francisco 
Nuibo, Eugenio Giraldoni, Enrico Giordani, Arcangelo 
Rossi, Taurino Parvis, Nellie Melba, Maria de Macchi, 
Mathilde Bauermeister, Albert Reiss, Otto Goritz, Adolph 
Muhimann, Bella Alten and Alois Burgstaller 


Alexandre Guilmant’s “Third” mass (communion serv- 
ice), in E flat, will be sung by an augmented choir at the 
Old First Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth 
street, under the direction of William C. Carl, Sunday af 
ternoon, November 20. The hour of the service is 4:30 
o'clock 

Francis Regal, in the Springfield Republican, writes 
“Edmund Severn’s ‘Italian’ suite is one of the best Amer 


ican compositions for violin and piano.” 


Monday afternoon Oscar R. Gareissen gave the first of 
a series of musicales at his studio. Mr. Gareissen sang 
numbers by Schubert, Brahms, Grieg and Korbay 


Charlotte Moore, the talented young violinist, of Fort 
Lee, N. J., and Anna B. Klussmann, soprano, were the 
soloists at the concert given November 13 under the 
auspices of the Teutonia Mannerchor, of Jersey City 


Heights, N. J 


Manfred F. Malkin, a prominent French pianist, and 
winner of a first prize at the Paris Conservatory, ts 
now in this country, where he intends to give a series of 


concerts 


Engagements fer Bertha Harmon. 
ERTHA HARMON is engaged to sing with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra December 13, at the 
Damrosch Wagner recital in Brooklyn, December 16, 
and with the Brooklyn Oratorio Society in “The Mes- 


siah 


"Phone: 1231—7%h. 61 East 86th Street, York. 


Dunning Spstem 
Improved Music Study for Beginners 


The musical education of the child has never absorbed the 
attention of the people as #t the ae time. 

The DUNNING SYSTEM is founded on the truest psycho- 
logical and musica! principles upon which a musical education 
can be built 

For descriptive booklet and folder containing letters of 
indorsement from the most prominent musicians of the 
country, address 


Carrie 1. Dunning, 
225 Higbland Ave., Buffalo, 


Dresden (Germany), Nov. 14, 194: Chicago. Jan 6, 6; 
Baltimore, Feb. 2. 05; New York, April 6, 05; 
Buffalo, July and Aug. 80, "5. 


FRANCIS KOGERS 


BARITONE. 
Oratorie, Concerts, Recitals, &c. 
Address Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 181 East 17th St., 
or 45 West 45th Street, New York City. 


ARCHAMBAULT 


BARITONE. 
Management, HENRY WOLFSOHN, New York. 


Gadski Song Recital. 


Carnegie Hall, Thursday Afternoon, November 
10, 1904. 

PROGRAM 
Aria, Nozze di Figaro ‘ Mozart 
ich Liebe Dich.......... Reethoven 
W aldesgesprach Schumann 
Mondnacht .. Schumann 
Neugierige Schubert 
Haidenrdslein Schubert 
Franz 
Feldeinsamkeit ........... Brahms 
Von ewiger Liebe.......... Brahms 
Wagner 
Schlummerlied see Wagner 
Verborgenheit bene Hugo Wolf 
Traum durch die Dammerung Strauss 
Two Kinder Lieder........ » Taubert 
Im Wunderschénen Monat Ma Wm. G. Hammond 
Immolation Scene from Gétterdammerung Wagner 


OHANNA GADSKI’S vocal career in America 
is a tempting subject for a sermon on singing, 
on ambition and on many other things with 
which persons who follow the music life are 
thoroughly familiar. Like many another human 
being, Madame Gadski has her likes and dis- 

likes, her pleasures and her disappointments, her friends 
and her enemies, and her love feasts and her quarrels 
However, contrary to the daily newspaper reviews @ Mad- 
ame Gadski's recital, we will leave all discussion of her 
private affairs in abeyance and concern ourselves solely 
with her singing on last Thursday afternoon. It is not 
the business of THe Musicat Courter to pry into the mo 
tive which prompted Madame Gadski to give a recital 
The daily papers busied themselves sufficiently with that 
point, and hinted at all sorts of dark secrets. Nor will 
we remind Madame Gadski and our readers that a song 
recital per se is a dreadfully serious thing and must be ap 
proached in a spirit of veneration and humility, for we be 
lieve nothing of the sort, and labor under the benighted 
conviction that anyone can give a song recital who hires a 
hall and an accompanist, and who has a repertory of a 
dozen or more songs. Song recitals are given in the light 
of day, and there is nothing sacred about a Beethoven or 
a Schubert song, although there is much that is beautiful 
Nor is it necessary for the public to feel in going to a 
song recital at Carnegie Hall that it is on its way to a 
dance of death at a Shinto temple. The attitude of the 
daily paper critics 'n these matters has long been a bore, 
but now it is becoming an impertinence. The only solemn 
thing about Madame Gadski’s recital was the expression 
on the faces of the critics, who had not been consulted in 
the making of the program and had not been engaged to 
write analyses of the songs, annotations of the composers 
or even a biography of the singer. With this clean bill of 
health for Madame Gadski we now may proceed directly 
to a consideration of her vocal offerings at last Thursday's 
concert. 

In a long and varied program, embracing the most char 
acteristic examples of the lied form, and including two such 
widely different operatic arias as those by Mozart and Wag 
ner, Madame Gadski proved herself to be a singer of su 
perb vocal gifts and an interpreter of the highest intelli 
gence and musicianship. Tue Musicat Courter has had 
occasion in the past to chide some of Madame Gadski’s per 
formances in opera, and even to point out that she was 
wasting her subtle powers in a field not adapted to their 
best display. Her artistic achievements at the song recital, 
and her sensational success with the public, prove the pro 
nouncement of this paper to have been prophetically cor 
rect 

As a Mozart singer Madame Gadski needs no reimtroduc 
tion to our public. Everyone knows that simple as Mozart 
sounds he is inordinately difficult to sing, owing chiefly to 
his many sustained passages which can be properly intoned 
and phrased only by a vocalist with a perfect legato and 
with impeccable breath management. Madame Gadski is 
past mistress of the canto spianato, and earned fresh laurels 
as a Mozart interpreter last summer in Munich, where she 
was hailed as the legitimate rival of Lilli Lehmann in the 
domain of classical German opera. At her concert here 
Madame Gadski delivered the Mozart aria with marvelous 
smoothness of tone and lovely purity of style. The Be« 
thoven song which followed was given with due weight of 
outline and dignity. The two Schumann lyrics, so di 
vergent in content and purpose, revealed the singer as an 
artist in the accents of poignant dramatic expression (as 
understood in the concert room) and as a no less skillful 
adept in the portrayal of more tender emotions. Her pian 
issimo in the “Mondnacht” was of enchanting quality and 
revealed a manner of using and coloring head tones which 
must have been the envy of many a singer who was pres 
ent. In Schubert Madame Gadski was as much at home as 
in Schumann, the dainty “Haidenrédslein” especially being 
characterized with rare power of musical and emotional 
expression. The broad, melodic strophes of Franz were, of 
course, very much to the singer's liking and she gave clo- 


quent evidence of her sympathy for this undeservedly neg 
lected music 

New York has not heard finer Brahms singing for many 
a day than Madame Gadski vouchsafed her hearers at the 
recital. Her voice was full of half tints and colors and 
shades, now appealing, now passionate, as the wide emo- 
tional range of the Brahms lyrics required. Her interpre- 
tation sought out each particle of meaning in the score 
and the texts, and illumined both with the rarest intelli 
gence and musicianship. It was Brahms singing con amore, 
and placed Madame Gadski on a towering artistic height 
Her delicate handling of Wagner's cradle song, her exquisite 
conception of the lovely Wolf song, the infectious humor 
with which she sang two of Taubert’s delightful “Kinder 
Lieder,” and the passionate exaltation which pervaded het 
performance of Strauss’ transcendental “Traum durch die 
Dammerung,” all these were memorable moments in a 
concert which must henceforth be treasured as one of the 
few real artistic revelations which this city has enjoyed 
in the domain of song singing. Madame Gadski, with het 
fresh young voice, her exuberant personality, and her wide 
vocal and dramatic range has at a bound placed herself be 
side our best song recitalists, and in the minds of many 
has already surpassed some of them. The closing number 
of the program was delivered with marked breadth and 
powerful declamation, and in the effective piano dress 
which it received from Selmar Meyrowitz, the excellent 
accompanist, inspired the audience to a demonstration of 
applause and shouts the like of which has seldom been 
heard in Carnegie Hall. After the singing of Hammond's 
melodious song there was such a scene, and Madame 
Gadski was recalled again and agai Eneores and 
repetitions were numerous, and each gratuitous addi 
tion to the regular program called forth renewed expres 
sions of noisy delight There is small reason to think 
that Madame Gadski has forfeited any of her popularity 
by leaving the operatic field for the more congemal con 
cert stage, and her recital tour should prove to be, and 
will be, one long and gratifying success Ihe fact that 
Madame Gadski herself says, “As an artist, | am a product 
of America,” makes her triumph at this time al! the sweeter 
to the public at large 


Grace Toennies' Favorable Notices. 
RACE TOENNIES, for several years solo soprano at 
the First Congregational Church of Montclair, N. J., 
enjoys a widespread admiration there, in Brooklyn and 
Springfield, Mass., where she has given successful recitals 
Subjoined are a few extracts from many favorable crit 


cisms regarding Mrs. Toennies’ work 


The songs of Mra. Toennies, whose attractive presence heightened 


the pleasure of a pure and lovely seprane sod in large 
and generous style 
public ar 

Mra. Toennies’s voice is singularly pur flexible as wel 
admirably trained She sings with perfect taste with apt expres 
sion and with a charm of manner that completes the impression made 
by her vocalizatior The hearers were aroused t an enthusiasm 


rarely seen im Montclair Montclair Times 


“Pan Wojewoda,” the new opera by Rimski-Korsa 


koff, is having a successful run in St, Petersburg 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


Charles 


12, RUE LEONARD DE VINCI, 


Cable Address: 


<>—.PARIS, FRANCE. 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


CULTIVATION OF VOICE AND ARTISTIC SINGING, 
70-80-81 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


Fall Term Opens October 1. +> 


WALTER L.BOGERT 


Uatversity Bxteasion Lecturer on 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 
Address: 72 Lawrence Street, Flushing, N. Y. City. 
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Suzeman, Cray & Co.'s, 
Saw Francisco, November 7, 1904. 
LEXIA BASSIAN, a former California girl who 
has had great success in London during the past 
two years as Carmen, and in “Lakmé” and other 
well known operas, is passing through San Fran- 
cisco this week, en route to Australia to fill an 
engagement there. She is not to sing in ’Frisco till her re- 
turn trip. Mrs. Mariner-Campbell, who met the artist in 
Paris, has invited a few valued friends in the musical 
world to meet Miss Bassian on Wednesday evening. Mrs. 
Campbell entertained Barnabee and his wife and Donald 
Campbell and his wife on the occasion of the last engage- 
iment of the famous old Bostonians—may their shadows 
never grow less—-here in ‘Frisco, and the event will be long 
remembered. 


D’Albert and De Pachmann, Sembrich and Gadski, David 
Bispham, Fritz Kreisler (violinist), Creatore and his Ital- 
ian Band, Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Dolmetsch and Kathleen 
Salmon, on ancient instruments, are among the principal 
attractions promised by Manager Will Greenbaum for the 
early part of the new year. Burton Holmes, the cele- 
brated lecturer, is to be here in January at Lyric Hall, 
where he will give a series of his celebrated lectures on 
new subjects, as London, Ireland and “The ‘Passion Play’ 
at Oberammergau.’ His beautiful illustrated “Trav- 
elogues” will also be part of his series. 


The next Mansfeldt-Kopta “Pop” concert will.take place 
at Lyric Hall, Sunday, November 13. The wonderful 
Tschaikowsky trio will be a feature. 

& 

A pupils’ recital was given on Saturday afternoon at the 
studio of Samuel Bollinger at 4401 Eighteenth street. The 
pleasant studio was well filled with an interested audience 
and the pupils, without exception, did beautiful work. Miss 
Murray showed exceptional aptitude from a technical stand- 
point, and in the Bach suite particularly was clean and 
vigorous in attack and execution. Miss Capp is a pupil of 
promise, as also Miss Dixon, who, though a bit nervous, 
bravely stood by her colors and showed a finish and deli- 
cacy of interpretation that promises much for the future 
pianist. Mr. Bollinger has much faith in the ability of this 
pupil to become more than ordinarily excellent. Hother 
Wismer, the well known violinist, assisted Mr. Bollinger in 
the program, playing, with Mr. Bollinger at the piano, a 
petit sonata by Mr. Bollinger and the two first movements 
of the Sinding suite, op. 10. Mr. Wismer has an excep- 
tionally sympathetic bow, and his numbers were greatly 
enjoyed. Of the petit sonata it must be said that Mr. 
Bollinger bas written a gem, the third movement, particu- 
larly the allegro con dccisione, being very far beyond the 
ordinary. Mr. Bollinger has a very facile pen, and has 
written many things for piano of great merit. The scherzo 
in B minor was also noteworthy for its happy arrangement. 
The barcarolle of Mr. Bollinger was played in a double 
number by Miss Helen Eichenberg and received merited 
applause. 


At the last concert given by the Sacramento Saturday 
Club numbers by the following well known composers were 
given: Thomé, Gounod, Rubinstein, Wiegand, Grieg and 
Brahms. 


Lucille Baldwin, a prominent member of the Stockton 
Saturday Club, has, with her mother, been in the city visit- 
ing during the past week. 


This has been a rather interesting week in ‘Frisco, being 
filled, as it has been, with affairs both amateur and pro- 
fessional. On the 2oth instant, at Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Louis H. Eaton resumed the organ recitals which he gives 
every season, this being the twenty-sixth. Mr. Eaton was 
assisted in a fine program by Una Fairweather, contralto, 
and Grace Courtney Jenkins, violinist. __ Numbers by the 


following were rendered: Handel, Bach, Tschaikowsky, 
Grieg, W. H. Dyas, Oliver King, Franz Ries, Edwin H. 
Lemaire, Lefebure Wely. The offering was for the benefit 
of the volunteers of Trinity Church. 

At Mr. Eaton's studio one afternoon recently I had the 
pleasure of hearing several vocal numbers rendered by 
Miss Boston, a pupil who comes from Santa Cruz to study 
with Mr. Eaton. She sang Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark,” Liszt’s “Lorelei” and “The Swan,” by Grieg, in a 
soprano voice of wonderfully pure yet warm quality of 
tone and of fine range. Mr. Eaton has some very prom- 
ising pupils in his class. Mr. Oksen, among others, has 
shown wonderful development, as was demonstrated in his 
rendition of the part of Elijah, which was given in part at 
Trinity some Sundays ago. Mr. Eaton gives a pupils’ 


recital very soon. 


The choir of the First Congregational Church, of Oak- 
land, gave its eleventh oratorio service Sunday evening, 
October 23. The work presented was “The Daughter of 
Jairus,” by Stainer. The oratorio was sung by the chorus 
choir of sixty voices, under the direction of Alexander 
Stewart. Following are the names of the soloists: Grace 
Davis-Northrop, soprano; Mrs. Carroll-Nicholson, con- 
tralto; Arthur A. McCurda, tenor; Henry L. Perry, bass; 
Virginie de Fremery, organist. In addition to the musical 
numbers of the oratorio Mrs. Carroll-Nicholson sang 
Gounod’s “O Divine Redeemer” with violin obligato by 
Helen Sutphen. Miss de Fremery played two organ num- 
bers. 

On Thursday evening, at the residence studio of Arthur 
Fickenscher, 1615 Larkin street, a piano recital was given 
by two of Mr. Fickenscher’s advanced piano pupils, Misses 
Burns and Suzanne Pasmore. In the concertos there was 
a full string accompaniment with two violins, viola, ‘cello 
and double bass. The work was very artistic and showed 
fine training, the technic being exceedingly finished and 
clean. In the work of both pupils applause was lavishly 
given and much enthusiasm displayed in the rendition of 
the program. The piano part was ably sustained through- 
out the difficulties of the concerto in each instance. 

Mr. Fickenscher expects to present these two pupils to 
the public ere long. Suzanne Pasmore is one of the Pas- 
more trio; daughters of H. B. Pasmore, the vocal teacher, 
and her career has been followed with keen interest by all 
who have known her since the beginning of her career 
while still a very small child. Selectiogs by the following 
were rendered: Mozart, Rachmaninoff, Schiitt, Mendels- 
sohn, Chaminade and Beethoven. 

A piano recital was given at Steinway Hall on Friday 
evening by Alta Yocom, a pupil of Joseph Beringer, as- 
sisted by Stella Silverstein, a vocal pupil of Madame 
Beringer. Mr. Beringer has never yet brought out a 
pupil who showed the excellent technic of Miss Yocom. 
It was extraordinary. Her work all through showed the 
inherent artist. Her attack was firm, clean and strong, 
her runs clear and brilliant, her octaves given with a 
supple wrist and fine, clear execution. If Mr. Beringer 
has had the sole training of this young lady he has reason 
to congratulate himself on the result. Miss Silverstein 
has a big voice, for which Madame Beringer predicts 
great things. She has sung for Francisca, who told her 
to remain under her present tuition and not go to Europe 
to finish, Madame Beringer calls her voice a dramatic 
soprano, and thinks she will develop into a Wagnerian 
singer. The following composers were represented in 
the program: Chopin, Rheinberger, Leschetizky, Schu- 
bert, Tosti, Sinding, Schytte, Strauss-Schiitt, De Giosa. 


<= 


The first of the Mansfeldt-Kopta chamber music con- 
certs was given yesterday afternoon at Lyric Hall. This 
quartet does exquisite work and is well worthy of the at- 
tendance given to foreign artists. It is the old question re- 
vived: “Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” and 
what we have with us continually is often least appreciated. 
Wenzel Kopta has made a reputation almost worldwide, 
and is supported in his quartet by artists of the first rank. 
> That Mrs. Mansfeldt is not known on two continents is 


solely because of her not having concertized extensively 
beyond the Pacific Coast. Her playing in the Sinding 
quintet was magnificent, the difficulties of a tremendous 
piano part seeming to fairly melt away under her perfect 
technic and masterly handling of the instrument. It was 
rendered with perfect unanimity of phrasing and rhythm, 
and at its finish the applause continued till long after the 
artists had left the stage. The other numbers, as previously 
announced, were the Mozart string quartet, No. 12, and 
two string quartets from Svendsen and Corsanego, both 
greatly enjoyed, especially as this was the first time of 
hearing in ’Frisco. The next concert occurs on Sunday 
afternoon, November 13. 


A visit to the music studio of Marion Bear on Friday 
afternoon was most pleasantly occupied in listening to the 
rendition of an impromptu program from Schumann, Cho- 
pin and other of Miss Bear’s own favorites. The “Papil- 
lons,” “Kreisleriana” extracts from the “Carneval,” from 
Schumann; the preludes of Chopin, some of the nocturnes 
and other compositions, and finished with some charming 
efforts from her own pen, of which she is too modest to 
speak, and which one has to discover. Miss Bear may 
give a concert later on, but has been seriously ill during 


the year, and it has retarded her plans somewhat. Miss 


Bear spent five years in Europe studying under Dr. Jed- 
liczka, preparing herself for concert work, and has a finish 
and polish in her work attained by few. Her studio 
abounds in photographs of the great artists, many of them 
personal friends, and an autograph album shows sigra- 
tures of many great ones, often accompanied by a bar of 
music and a friendly message. Mementoes of her Euro- 
pean sojourn adorn the walls in many places, and give an 
interest to reminiscence as Miss Bear recalls for one’s 
benefit the incidents of her student life in Germany. 


Clara Lewyo, the artistic young contralto, who has 
through her few public appearances here become a great 
favorite, has gone to Seattle to settle permanently, where 
she will open a studio and teach. Miss Lewyo was ad- 
vised that there was a fine opening there for a really 
good contralto. Mrs. A. Wepmore JONES. 


Agnes Petring's Recital. 


GNES PETRING, the soprano from St. Louis, gave 

a recital November 7 at Burlington, Ia, under the 
auspices of the Musical Club of that city. Extracts from 
reports in the local papers will be read with interest by 
those who have watched the progress of this young artist: 

The Burlington Musical Club opened the season for 1904-5 yes 
terday afternoon, and if this recital may be taken as a criterion 
the season will be a most successful one, for the program was an 
interesting one, given in a most artistic manner, and the attendance 
was very large, the audience displaying not .only interest but en- 
thusiasm. 

The club was fortunate in having for it, opening program an 
artist such as Agnes Petring, of St. Louis. She came to Burlington 
highly recommended, and was in no way disappointing. Her voice 
is a soprano of fine quality, big, but free from all harshness and 
very sweet—as highly cultivated as any artist who has appeared at 
the club recitals. She sang a pleasing variety of song in so artistic 
a manner as to win the highest approval of the members of the 
club and their friends who heard her yesterday. 

One of the most interesting of her numbers was the aria, “With 
Verdure Clad,” from “The Creation,” which she gave in a most in- 
telligent and highly artistic way.—The Burlington Hawkeye. 


Miss Petring has a highly cultivated soprano voice of fine quality. 
It is very pleasing in its rotundity, both in the high and low parts. 
She delighted her audience greatly with the “Norwegian Love Song” 
in the first group of numbers. Her audience was with her from the 
opening to the closing of the program and she was greeted with 
splendid applause as cach number was rendered, and responded very 
graciously to the encores.—The Burlington Evening Gazette. 


The Goetz Stadio. 
NovEMBER 10, 1904. 
To The Musical Courier: 
ILL you kindly announce through your columns that 
I have no connection with the Francis Fischer Pow- 
ers studio, and my name appearing on advertising matter 
of this studio is an error. My teaching of German lieder 
and French songs continues at my own studio. 
Marcaret Goetz, Carnegie Hall. 


CALIFORNIA ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Von Meyerinck School of Musk} LOUIS H. EATON, 


Concert Organist and Director. 


Organist and Musical Director Trinity Episcopal 


841 Fulton Street, San Francisco. 
Uader Direction of MME. ANNA VON MEYERINCK 


The largest and best equipped school on 
the Pacific Coast, offering all the advan- 


CARL SAWVELL, 


SKILL OF SINGING. 


To Thrill an Audience. 


tages of Eastern and European Conserva- 


tories for a thorough musical — H. J. STEWART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


"Address! Bush Stress, Sam Cab 


under guidance of a carefully selected 
of prominent ieachers. 
PROSPRCTUS UPON APPLICATION, 


Percy A. R. Dow 


1511 Larkin St.. Sean Francisco, Cal. 
OAKLAND MASONIC TEMPLE. 


VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE, Ete. 
THE VOICE Art of Singing By Mary Fairweather. 


Lectarer: Wagner. Macteriinck, D’Annenzic, Etc. 
ONE DOLLAB BOCK. 


Address: 1861 Larkin Street, SAN FRANCISCO, 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


LOS ANGELES. 


Los Anceres, Cal., November 3, 1904. 

HE musical season may be said to have been opened 

here October 11 by Josef Hofmann. The young 

pianist gave two recitals at Simpson Auditorium 

before appreciative and large audiences. His first program 
was devoted largely to the orthodox classics, while the 
second was made up mostly of compositions from the mod- 
Phe latter especially was greeted with 
much enthusiastic applause. Hofmann's former appear- 
ances here won him hosts of warm musical admirers, and 
his two recent recitals have placed him still higher in the 


ern Russian school 


estimation of critical listeners. 


rhe first local event of musical importance this season 
was the Ellis Club (male chorus) concert, given at Simp- 
son Auditorium October 25. This organization has always 
been select in its choice of voices, and this season it has 
added a number of excellent professional singers to its 
membership, thus strengthening its former weakness in 
tenors, as well as giving a fine balance and rounding out of 
tone. Director Poulin presented a program of unusual in 


terest. One pleasing novelty, a characteristic “Idylle Mon- 
golienne,” by Frederick Stevenson, was conducted by the 
composer and repeated in response to an insistent encore. 
The best work of the club was evidenced in Buck's “Bugle 
Song” and Dubois’ tarantella, which were given with 
fine spirit and due regard to the sentiment of the texts. 
Catherine Collette, who has recently returned from ex- 
tended study abroad, was the soloist. She sang Gretry’s 
florid aria from “Fausse Magie,” Massenet’s “Enchant- 
ment” and Chadwick's “He Loves Me.” Mrs. Collette was 
one of our most popular singers before her departure for 
France, and returns with evidences of further progress in 
her art. She has a flexible voice of pure soprano timbre 
which she handles with facility. Her work, in all she did, 
was commendably artistic and pleasing. 


Estelle Miller, of San Francisco, and Edward Fuller, or- 
ganist Third Presbyterian Church, advanced pupils of 
Frank H. Colby, gave an interesting organ recital at Simp- 
son Auditorium recently before a large invited audience 
Miss Miller played Horatio Parker's difficult organ con- 
certo and other modern organ works wholly from mem- 
ory, and handled the organ in a manner deserving warm 
praise. Mr. Fuller's numbers included Bach's A minor 
fugue, Widor’s “Second” organ symphony and some bril- 
liant compositions by Guilmant and Deshayes, which were 
played mostly without notes and with commendable surety. 


Handel's “Messiah” will be presented in Los Angeles this 
season by two of our choral socicties. While such a thing 
would seem apparently among the impossibilities, it appears 
that each society had selected the oratorio for performance 
and had proceeded too far to reconsider matters before dis- 
covering that the other had made a like choice. Harry 
Barnhart, with a chorus of over 300 voices, directs one per- 
formance, and Julius Albert Jahn, director of the Oratorio 
Society, will give the other with this latter organization 

Blanche Rogers, pianist, and Harry Clifford Lott, bari- 
tone, assisted by Arnold Krauss, violinist; Ludwig Opid, 
‘cellist; Mrs. Charles Stivers, soprano; Miss Beresford 
Joy, contralto, and Jackson S. Gregg, tenor, will give a 
series of six concerts during this season. The high stand- 
ing of all interested in this enterprise makes its artistic 
success assured and merits substantial financial support. 


The Blanchard & Venter Musical and Lyceum Bureau 
have arranged a number of very interesting courses of en- 


tertainments this season for various Southern California 
cities. Two courses under their management in Los An- 
geles, which receive patronage limited to the capacity of 
spacious Simpson Auditorium, are the Star course and the 
Imperial course of entertainments. Among the artists and 
concert companies to be heard here under Blanchard & 
Venter’s management will be Ovide Musin, violinist; Er- 
nest Gamble Recital Company; Euterpean Ladies’ Chorus, 
of Columbus, Ohio; Knickerbocker Concert Company, of 
Blanchard & Venter Concert Company, of 
Los Angeles; English Hand Bell Ringers; Mozart Sym 
phony Club, of Brooklyn, New York; Ysaye, Genevra 
Johnstone Bishop, Marie Nichols, violinist, and Emma 
Howe, soprano, and other notable artists 


San Francisco; 


The Von Klenner Quartet. 
are Von Klenner Ladies’ Vocal Quartet, composed of 
1! Evans von Klenner, sang November 
10 at the benefit given at the Hotel Astor for the Actors’ 
Church Alliance. Saturday of last week the quartet, as- 
sisted by Joseph Maerz, pianist, and Irma Doster, violinist, 
gave a musicale at the Von Klenner studio-residence, 230 


nupils of 


West Fifty-second street 
Che personnel of the Von Klenner Quartet is made up 
Lillie May Welker, of New York, first so 


Susan S 


as follows 
prano; Helene Wade, of Florida, second soprano ; 
Brooke, of Pittsburg, first alto; Julie Layton, of Mel 
bourne, Australia, 
Thanksgiving Day the quartet will sing at the Actors’ 
Home on Staten Island 
The following delightful program was presented 
The Two Roses Werner 
Robin Adair 


second alto 


Von Klenner Quartet 


Fantaisic Impromptu, op. 66. Chopin 
Ballade, op. 47 Chopin 
Joseph Maerz 
Heart's Delight. Gilebrist 
Helene Wade 
The Wings of the Dove. Watson 
Misses Brooke and Layton 
Prize Song Wagner 


Irma Doster 

Von Kienner Quartet 
As Blooms the Rose Clayton: Johns 
Autumn Gale Ed. Grieg 


Susan S. Brooke 


La Regata Rossini 
Misses Welker and Wade 
Seventh Air De Beriot 
Irma Doster 


Julie Layton. 


Sonntagsmorgen auf Gilon Bendel! 


Impromptu, op. 36. Chopin 
Mr. Maerz 
Je Suis Titania Thomas 
Lillie May Welker 
Last Night Kjerulf 


Swedish Wedding March Sodermann 


Von Kienner Quartet 


C. Virgil Gordon's Recital. 
: last in the series of piano recitals given by the 
\ 


‘irgil Piano School at the Metropolitan Temple was 
played by C. Virgil Gordon, a teacher in the school. Mr. 
Gordon played Beethoven's sonata, the No. 2 in op. 31; a 
group of Chopin numbers, and pieces by Mendelssohn, 
Liszt, Schiitt, Rubinstein and MacDowell. Mr. Gordon en 
tered the Virgil School as a pupil, receiving his advanced 
instruction from Mrs. A. M. Virgil personally, and eventu 
ally becoming a teacher. He now holds a position next to 
the director. That Mr. Gordon is a fine exponent of the 
Virgil system founded by Mrs. Virgil was shown by his 
facile and ready execution and spiendid command of the 
keyboard at this recital. His strong points were a beautiful 
quality of tone and clear, finished work in phrasing. 


recona ROSELLE Mezz0-Contralto, 


ORATORIO, 
Address: THE RAMON, 340 Weet &7th St., NEW YORK. 


SCHROEDER 


BARITON EB. 


Concert, Recital, Oratorio 


MANAGEMENT 


HENRY WOLFSOHN 


131 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Management : 


TENOR. 
9 HENRY WOLFSOHN, 181 East 17th Street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Musician's Library. —Published by Oliver Ditson 
Company 

New additions are now coming out in excellent form of 
this collection of the well known firm, and under the same 
system of a complete series within each volume, which can 
be purchased by itself, or the whole collection, if anyone 
wishes such a remarkable library 

The three new volumes before us are, “The Wagnerian 
Lyrics,” for tenor, and also “The Wagnerian Lyrics,” for 
soprano, edited by Carl Armbruster, and the Hungarian 
rhapsodies by Franz Liszt 

Ihese are all printed on specially prepared music paper, 
the volumes are all of the full folio size and uniform, they 
are all artistically bound, and the whole ensemble is as 
near the complete form as can be reached. These publi- 
cations should be investigated by everyone who is interested 
in high class music 


The Hanchett Recitals. 
A T his recital under the auspices of the New York City 
Board of Education in the hall of the Young Men's 
Hebrew Association Wednesday evening of last week Dr, 
Henry G. Hanchett spoke of the materials of composition, 
remarks 


rhythm, harmony and melody, illustrating his 


by performing eight selections, two of which were the 
Sonata Pathetique,” of Beethoven, and the “Wanderer” 
fantaisie, of Schubert lomght, November 16, at the same 
place, his subject will be “Methods of Musical Composi 
tion—Contrapuntal, Thematic, Lyric, Descriptive.” The 
illustrations are again cight in number, including the fan- 
taisie sonata of Saran, the Wagner-Liszt “Spinning Song,” 
and the “Third” ballade by Chopin. One week from to- 
night, November 23, the third recital of the course occurs, 
the program including the “Andante” and “Rondo Capric 
cioso,” of Mendelssohn; the “Love Death of Isolde,” by 


Wagner, and the “Military March,” by Schubert. 


Pachmann’'s Third Recital. 


HE third and last of the cycle of three piano recitals 
by Viadimir de Pachmann will take place at Men- 
delssohn Hall on Saturday afternoon, November 19, with 
the following Chopin program 
Senata in B flat minor, op. 35 
Ballade in G miner, op 25 
Nocturne in G major, op. » No. 2 


Four preludes, op. 28, Nos. a0, 19, 12, 16 


Valse in C sharp minor, op. 64, No. a 
Valse, A flat major, op. 64, No. 5 
Impromptu in A flat major, op. 29 
Impromptu in F sharp major, op. 36 
Polonaise in C sharp minor, op. 26, No. 1 
Mazurka in D flat major, op. go, No. 5 
Mazurka in A minor, op. 67, No. «4 
Fourth scherzo in E major, op. 54 


Vecsey and Royalty. 

(From the Dresden Anzeiger.) 
RANZ VON VECSEY was invited to the Taschenberg 
Palace on Wednesday during the violin lesson hour 
of Prince Friedrich Christian, second son of the King. He 
played several pieces to his youthful host and was pre- 
sented with a scarfpin bearing the King’s monogram in 


pearls 


YSAYE 


Assisted by JULES DEBEFVE, Pianist. 


Season 1904-5./ 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 


Sole and Exclusive Manager 
for America and Australia, 


St. James Building, NEW YORK CITY. 


EMILE LEVY, Traveling Representative. 


THIS IS THE ONLY MANAGEMENT THAT HAS 
AUTHORITY TO NEGOTIATE 
YSAYEB ENGAGEMENTS IN AMERICA 
AND AUSTRALIA. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


BOSTON. 


Boston, November 12, 1904. 

R. anp MRS. HALLETT GILBERTE gave 

a musical lunch on Thuysday in honor of 

Wright Lotimer and Edward Mackay, of 

the “Shepherd King,” and Addison Pitt, of 

the Crossman Company. During the after- 

noon Mr. Gilberte sang a number of his 

songs, among them “Land of Nod” and an Indian love 

song, which was accompanied on the harp by Aurora John- 

son, who also played a number of solos. 

€ 

There are to be eight more performances of “Parsifal” 

in Boston by the Henry W. Savage Company, beginning 

the evening of November 28. Already there has been a 

demand for tickets, over sixty mail orders for seats having 

been received at the Tremont Theatre; also many letters 

of inquiry, all of which expressed gratification that “Parsi- 
we fal” would be seen again in Boston. 


A letter from Madame Edwards, who is spending the 
winter in Los Angeles, says that she has taken a large 
house on Coronado street, where she has large rooms, gar- 
dens, verandas, all the things that go to make up a home 
in Southern California. A large studio, which she will use 
for teaching part of the time, is also part of her residence, 
but two days in the week she teaches at her studio in the 
Blanchard Building. She is already very busy, and the 

change has been of great benefit to Dr. Edwards. 


Madame Franklin-Salisbury's pupil, Mrs. W. Crawford 


Folsom, is engaged for the first performance of “The Mes-* 


siah,” to be given by the Handel and Haydn Society on 
; December 25. On November 11 Mrs, Folsom sung in a 
; recital at Providence, R. L, given by Miss Barrows, having 

two groups of songs on the program. Her singing was 
; highly commended, one of the critics saying: “Mrs. Fol- 
¥ som sang a mandolin song by Debussy delightfully and 
; Margaret Lang’s ‘The Hills 0’ Skye’ was given with deep 
feeling. ‘Il Niege,’ by Bemberg, was delicately rendered, 
like the falling snow which it portrayed.” Mrs. Folsom 
will give a recital in Boston early in December. 

Pupils of the Faelten Pianoforte School will give two 
recitals in Huntington Chambers Hall Wednesday evening, 
November 16, and Saturday afternoon, November 19, re- 
spectively 

The musicians in the St. Botolph Studios, Mrs. Brack- 
ett, Mrs. Hunt, Miss Low and George Devoll, did valu- 
able service at the time of the fire in the Harcourt Build- 
ing by preparing coffee, which was served all night to 
the firemen. Mr. Devoll also sheltered and clothed sev- 
eral artists who lost everything in the fire. 


€ 


Adah Hussey’s November engagements are: On the 
4th, Mrs. J. P. Hammond's musicale, New York; toth, 
Newton; 16th, Mr. Maynard's, Brookline; 18th, Brock- 
ton, this being her second appearance there this winter; 
with the Rheinberger String Quartet; 

30th, Boston Scottish Charitable Society. Miss Hussey 

has been engaged for the contralto role in Dvorak's 

Requiem, to be given by the Cecilia in February, and 

she will give a recital in Jordan Hall some time during 
4 the season 


29th, Melrose, 


Heinrich Gebhard, assisted by Nina Fletcher, violinist, 
will give a Potter Hall Tuesday afternoon, 
the 20th 


€ 


recital im 


oe Of Jessie Davis’ playing at the recital with S. A. King, 
st the critics of the Transcript and Times said: “The ac- 
companiments, excellently played by Miss Davis, were 
fine examples of the higher art of descriptive music—not 
the mere imitation of sounds in nature, but the expres- 
sion of human emotion.” “The music composed by Mr 
Morant was charmingly and delightfully played by Jessie 


Davis. This was an innovation that added much to the 
evening's enjoyment, and we would wish for future repeti- 
tions.” 

Schubert's “Winter Journey” is to be sung by Mr. 
Bispham on Wednesday next at his third recital in Jor- 
dan Hall. 

The Boston Singing Club, Mr. Tucker conductor, will 
give two concerts in Jordan Hall this season. At the 
first concert Nevin’s “Quest” and part songs will be 
sung. The soloists will be Anita Rio and Fernand Girau- 
det. 

et 

Mr. Giraudet and his son were guests at the Cecilia 
Thursday evening, and the latter sang songs by Massenet 
and Holmés. 

Heinrich Schuecker will assist Elizabeth Harrington, 
late of the Castle Square Company, at a recital next 
Friday evening at Faelten Hall, Huntington Chambers. 


Music or THE WEEK. 

Monday—Steinert Hall, 3 p. m., piano recital by Adele 
Aus der Ohe. Symphony Hall, 8 p. m., organ re- 
cital by Alexander Guilmant. 

Tuesday—Steinert Hall, 3 p. m., second piano recital by 
Josef Hofmann. Jordan Hall, 8 p. m.,, first per- 
formance of “The Lark of the Larks,” comic opera, 
book by W. H. Gardner, music by H. F. Odell, pro- 
duced by the Massachusetts Choral Socjety, Mr. 
Odell conductor. 

Wednesday—Jordan Hall, 3 p. m., David Bispham will 
sing at his third song cycle recital Schubert’s “Win- 
ter Journey.” Steinert Hall, afternoon, Pianola re- 
cital, by Willard Flint. Potter Hall, 8 p. m., first 
concert of the Hoffmann Quartet, assisted by Alice 
Cummings, pianist. Jordan Hall, 8 p. m., repetition 
of “The Lark of the Larks.” 

Thursday—Jordan Hall, 3 p. m., second piano recital of 
de Pachmann. Chickering Hall, 3:30, Miss Katharine 
Foote’s song recital. Potter Hall, 8 p. m., first con- 
cert of the Longy Club. 

Friday—Symphony Hall, 2:30 p. m., fifth public rehearsal 
of the Symphony Orchestra, Madame Gadski soloist. 

Saturday—Symphony Hall, 8 p. m., fifth concert of the 
Symphony Orchestra. 


4 Moore in Oratorio. 

EORGE LEON MOORE, the tenor, will sing in “The 
Messiah” at Lynn, Mass., December 7; in “The Crea- 
tion” at Newburyport, Mass., December 12, and again in 
“The Messiah” at Salem, Mass., December 19. At a recent 
Sunday night concert at the Majestic Theatre, New York, 
Mr. Moore sang selections from “Romeo and Juliet” and 
“Pagliacci,” and two encores. Paragraphs from two pa- 

pers in the South say of Mr. Moore: 

Mr. Moore chose as his introductory number the cavatina from 
“Romeo and Juliet.” This lyric role was admirably adapted to the 
artist's voice. The melody was sung with exquisite purity of tone 
and artistic finish; his B flats were taken with case and excellent 


tonal quality..—Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 


Mr 
“Wintersturme,” 


Moore scored the triumph of the afternoon. He sang the 
from “Die Walkure,” with an abandon to the 
composer's thought and motive which was magnificent The final 
crashing notes were drowned in a thunder of applause, and the 
encore raised an even greater tumult than the original solo. The 
hearers clapped until their hands must have become sore.—The 
Louisville (Ky.) Dispatch. 


Bookings for the Robinsons. 

ECENT dates of Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Robinson in- 
clude appearances at a reception given to Otis Skin 

ner by the alumni of the National Dramatic School, and at 
Richmond Hill, L. L. where, besides a miscellaneous pro- 
gram, they took part in Liza Lehman's “In a Persian Gar- 
den.” Attendants at these concerts were unanimous in their 
appreciation of the fine singing of the artists. Sunday even- 
ing, November 27, Mr. Robinson will sing at New Rochelle 
December 1, in Toronto, Canada, they give a recital in con- 


nection with J. D. A. Tripp, the well known pianist. 


Guilmant's American Tour. 

INCE he closed his engagement at the Exposition in 
St. Louis, Alexandre Guilmant, the great French 
organist, has been on a tour of the principal cities in the 
East and Middle West. In St. Louis Guilmant gave forty 
recitals on the grand organ in Festival Hall before audi- 
ences that crowded the vast auditorium. Altogether he 
was booked for sixty-three concerts in the country, and 
the this visit of this phenomenally gifted 
Frenchman is due to the skillful management of William C 
Carl, a favorite pupil and friend. During his stay in New 
York Guilmant is being entertained at the home of Mr 
Carl on West Twelfth street, near Fiith avenue. 
Unlike most geniuses, Guilmant is as simple and ap- 
proachable as a child. Sincerity is the dominant note in 
his character. His benevolent countenance and patriarchal 
head are in strange contrast to the youthiul elasticity of 
his movements. Artists like Guilmant never grow old, for 
the reason that their sympathies eternally respond to all 
that makes for the betterment of humanity 
Guilmant speaks little English, but he 
interpreter in Mr. Carl, who acquired a remarkable purity 
and fluency of the French language during his student 
years in Paris. The great French musician told a repre 
sentative of Tue Musicat Courter last week that he was 
impressed with the advancement in organ music in this 
country, particularly that written by composers like Parker 
and Chadwick. 
‘In discussing the interest in the study of organ playing, 
Guilmant’s face lighted up.and his eyes flashed as he said: 
“It gave me much pleasure as I traveled through your 
country this time to note the widespread reputation of the 
Guilmant Organ School in New York. Naturally, I hoped 


success of 


has an 


expert 


for its success because it bears my name. I was also grati 
fied to hear of the work accomplished by other pupils of 
mine in the different States and of their to 
further my method of organ playing.” 

While talking of music in France, Guilmant said he re 
garded Saint-Saéns as the greatest orchestral composer 
of his country. 

Yesterday (Tuesday) the Guilmant Club, composed of 
the master’s professional pupils in the United States, gave 
a breakfast in his honor at the Hotel Astor. Last even- 
ing Guilmant gave his first of two recitals in the “Old 
First” Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and 
Twelfth street. Thursday of this week the great master 
will listen to a recital by pupils of the Guilmant Organ 
School, and afterwards he will be the guest at a dinner 
arranged by the young organists 

Guilmant’s farewell recital in New York is scheduled 
for Tuesday evening, November 22, St. Cecilia day. 


endeavor 


corner 


Guilmant in Oxford, Ohio. 

Oxrorp, Ohio, November 4, 1904 

LEXANDRE GUILMANT, the great French organ- 
During 
College, 


A ist, gave a recital recently in Oxford, Ohio 
his stay he was entertained at the Western 
and perhaps never before was the lesson of the simplicity 
of greatness brought home to the students with so great 
force. Soon after his arrival the students of the French 
department gave him a reception, and it was an impressive 
sight to see this white haired man of genius surrounded 
by a group of girls whose efforts to express themselves in 
his native tongue he so kindly encouraged. The morning 
after the recital he attended the regular chapel exercises, 
and at their close graciously consented to play one of his 
own sonatas and followed it with a masterly improvisa 
tion on the theme of one of the college songs 


Karl Grienauer as ‘Cello Teacher. 


MONG Karl Grienauer’s pupils who are progressing 
A rapidly is little Helen Scholder, eight years old. She 
has been engaged to play at the Astor Hotel November 11 
at a club women’s musicale. Wherever Mr. Grienauer’s 
pupils appear on the concert stage their style and fine tone 
are always commented upon. The playing and singing of 
the Grienauers at the Rainy Day Club musicale at Del 
monico’s was a pronounced success. The ‘cellist’s extraor 
dinary dash and brilliance roused a storm of applause 
Mrs. Grienauer and A. G. Hughes were heard together in 


4069 Columbus. 


Telephone: 


LLIE BORDEN-LO 


Munich, Paris, London, Bertin. 


EXPONENT OF JULIUS HEY, C. M. WIDOR and GEORG HENSCHEL. 
CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO. 
Address 205 West S6th Street, New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


CINCINNATI. 


November 12, 1904 
concert by Elsie 
evening, November 9, in the 
Hall, was not only 
but exhibited 


CINCINNATI, 
HE testimonial! Fritszch 
on Wednesday 
Cincinnati Conservatory 
an event of special significance 
most uncommon talent on the part of the bene 


Miss Fritszch 


given 


was for several years a violin pupil 


ficiary 
of Arno Hilf in Leipsic, 
to finish her studies under the fine 


and later returned to this, her 


native city, guidance 


of Pier A. Tirindelli, of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
faculty. Miss Fritszch has but completed her seventeenth 
year, and is a girl of indomitable will power and energy 


being obliged to study under peculiarly distressing dith 
culties. Her mother died recently, and in addition to the 
grief of this bereavement she has had the care of a bed 
ridden father and a younger sister at home. But genius 
will out in spite of obstacles. Her playing revealed an 
exceptional talent and a poetic nature. She played the 
Mendelssohn violin 
A. Randegger, Jr.; scherzo taran 
“Airs Russes” of Wieniaw 
To the latter 


first movement of the concerto, a 
souvenir for violin by 
telle for violin by Wieniawski ; 
ski and the 


especially she 


Max Bruch concerto, G minor 
gave a well contrasted reading on classic 
lines There is certainly a bright artistic future for 
Shuford, 
unusual ability and 
John A. Hoffmann, 

sang himself into the 


audience. His first 


this girl Frances pianist, played the accom 


paniments with taste She was 


assisted also by tenor, who, with a 


pure tenor voice affections and 


appreciation of the number was an 
aria from “ Aida,’ 
songs by Tirindelli \ surprise to the 
first presentation in public of two new 


lr. B. Read, to which Mr 


charming accompaniment. The 


and for a second he gave a group ol 
audience was the 
melologues by 
Tirindelli had written a most 
adaptation of the musi 


to the text was singular’y beautiful, natural and effective 


It seems as though language and music and sentiment 
had been blended into one harmonious whole 

€& 
and Gisela L. Weber, violinist, 


Tuesday ever 


Adele Westfield, 
opened the musical season on 
8, for the 
ing of 


pianist, 
November 
College of Music in the Odeon. It was an even 


sonatas that afforded rare enjoyment. The en 
Beethoven sonata in A major, 
sonata in B flat; the 


and the 


semble numbers were the 


op. 12, No. 2; the Gade Schumann 


adagio and allegro, for piano and violin, Grieg 


sonata in G major. In all of these the most careful prepar 
the ensemble was beautiful 


playing of Mrs. Weber in the 


ation was in evidence and 
Particularly poetic was the 
romanze of the Gade sonata 

Theodore Hahn, Jr., recently gave an introductory violin 
recital in the Elks’ Hall, at Middletown, Ohio. It was a 
decided decidedly classic program was 
played by the artist, Arthur Henkel, pianist 
Mr. Hahn is associated with his brother, Adolf Hahn, in 
and has a large class of students in 


J. A. Homan 


success and the 
assisted by 
teaching the violin 
Middletown 


Romeo Frick's Concerts. 
baritone 


ond aritone, 
cinnati Conservatory of 


pianist, on 


who is a product of the Cin 
Music, 
Saturday 


gave a joint recital 
with Mazie Homan, afternoon and 
evening, November §, in the 
ville, Ind. Mr. Frick, who has become a musical leader 


in the beautiful Hoosier city on the Ohio, presented a chal 


Grand Opera House at Evans 


lenging program in point of interest and vitality. At the 
matinee his numbers were “Dio Possente,” from “Faust,” a 
group of songs, including “A Sad 
by Tirindelli, written for him by the 
among others, Schubert's 
Damrosch’s “Danny Deever.” At the 
gave, with a delightful art and power of interpretation, the 
“Toreador” 
his 


Sweet Song of Love,” 
composer; a second 
group, presenting, “Litanei” and 
evening concert he 


and a series of ensemble numbers with two of 


Ame aanpee Viele, soprano, and Martha Leah 


Kelley 


and emotional class of singers—he feels whatever he sings 


Mr. Frick evidently belongs to the temperamental 


himself, and with his finely rounded out voice material 


gives musical value to his readings. He has a charming 


conception of the toreador had 
Mazie Homan, 


surprised her audiences 


individuality, and his 
with it both bravado and dignity 
but finished her seventeenth year, 


who has 


by the genius of her playing. That she has the spark 
divine there can be no doubt. Her numbers, which she 
played with pianistic finesse, were the Schubert “Im 
promptu,” with variations (op. 142); three scenes from 


Schumann's “Waldescenen”; a romantic phantasy of her 


two movements; the Bach Italian con 


violinist, Otto 


own composivion in 
(ects 


certo and several Chopin pieces. The 


commanded a tone of distinction and a fluent techni 


London's Famous Band Plays. 
HE meteorological conditions which prevailed Sunday 
acted as a deterrent to many 
attended 
Band in Carnegie 


afternoon and evening 
who, had the weather been favorable, would have 
the concerts of the Grenadier Guards 


Hall rhe 
Monday night, 


audiences were small, but enthusiasm was 


plentifal however, the attendance was so 


large as in a measure to compensate for the slim audiences 


at the two Sunday concerts. The dismal weather did not 
dampen the British 


thsough the published programs without hitch or omission, 


spirits of the musicians, who went 


displaying accuracy, spirit and good musicianship And 


it should be mentioned that these varied 
Evidently is Lieutenant Williams an ex 
More than 


those given at the three concerts under his baton have not 


programs were 
and well chosen 
cellent program maker pleasing programs 
heen heard in New York in years 


Che high reputation that had preceded the Grenadier 


Guards Band was fully justified by its playing. The or 


ganization is complete in every way. Every instrumentalist 
is a master of his instrument, and the conductor is a master 
of his men. He controls them as if they were parts of one 
Indeed, he controls his band as a master 


New Yorkers have had many 


styles of 


grand instrument 
organist controls the organ 
opportunities to study the peculiarities of many 
conductor. It is perfectly safe to assert that they have 
seen no superior brass band conductor to Lieutenant Wi! 
liams. He wields his baton with grace and decision, and is 
at all times sane and self contained. He achieves the best 


results in a thoroughly legitimate way, and never descends 


to the vulgar There is nothing spectacular or tawdry 
about his methods. He is dignified, suave and convincing, 
and withal a highly cultivated musician 

With regard to the band’s work in a wide range of musk 
it were difficult to be guilty of extravagance of praise 
Nothing less than a revelation was its playing. Such pre 


cision, finish and tonal beauty; such contrasts, such 


crescendos and diminuendos, such climaxes, are worthy of 
a well trained symphony orchestra 
Grenadier 


Atlant 


It is not exaggeration to declare that the 


Guards Band has no superior on this side of the 


as it is without an equal in Great Britain 


Edward Bromberg's Busy Season. 
DWARD BROMBERG'S 
actively With his artistic and 


teacher and singer he has carved for himself a leading pos 


begun 


work as 


busy season has 


onscicntiou 


tion, his reputation growing. He is an artist, hard worker 


and modest man—one of the reasons of popularity Ex 


cepting a brief vacation he was busy all summer teaching 


and giving song recitals at summer resort [wo recitals 
n August at Edgewood Inn, Conn., were the musical events 
of the season. The past summer he 
gram of Russian 


Besides his annual New York recital he is planning one each 


preparcd a new pr 


German and songs for future recital 


for Kingston and Lakewood. October 26 he was soloist at 
the Acolian Hall recital, 
Manuscript Socicty .concert 
Majestic 


returning, and among the new ones are some 


and in the evening he sang at the 


Later he will be soloist at a 


Theatre Sunday night concert. Old pupils ar 


with promis 


ing voices 


836A-836B Carnegie Hall, New York. 


GRIENAUER, 


"CELLO VIRTUOSO and SOPRANO. 


PERSONAL ADDRESS: 
1201 Lexingten Avenue, New York City 
"Phone: 115! 79h. 


SESSIE SHAY 


PIANIST. 


ADDRESS: Bast Seventy-fourth Street, Yorn=x. 


ALICE 


OVEREIGN 


CONTRALTO. 


332 West Séth St., New York City, 
BENNETT GRIFFIN, 
1708 Raliway Exchange Bidg., Chicago. 


148 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PROVIDENCE. 


Provipznce, R. 1, Novemper 14 


HE song recital 


rows, 
YR soprano, at the Eloise, on Fri 

was a well attended and successful affair. She 
was assisted by Mrs. W. ( 
Mrs. Dudley 


who is re 


given by Harriet Ex Bar 


iy evening last 


rawford Folsom, contralto, and 


Fhomas Fitts, accompanist. Miss Barrows, 
garded as one of the leading sopranos in this sec 
tion, has a clear, even voice of good range and sang with 


considerable intelligence Mrs. Folsom is a singer of ex 


perience and was well received \ delightful feature of 
and superb playing of Mrs 


ompanist, to whom much credit is due for the 


the occasion was the delicate 
hitts, acc 
smooth rendition of a rather complicated program 


Band, 


certs in Infantry Hall on Friday 


Ihe Grenadier Guards of London, gave two con 
afternoon and evening of 
British Veterans’ Asso 


Both concerts were well attended 


last week under the auspices of the 


ciation of Rhode Island 


by enthusiastic audiences 


rhe Carolyn Belcher String Quartet, of Boston, was en 


gaged by the Art Club, of thi ity, to give the first mem 


bers’ night concert of the season on Tuesday evening last 


\ fine program was rendered, and the excellent playing of 


these artistic musicians left nothing to be desired 


The musical organization of Brown University opened 


the season Thursday evening, November 10, with a con 


ert by the College Glee, Banjo and Mandolin Clubs in 


Mt. Hope Hall The concert was given under the auspices 

of St. Paul's Methodist Episcopal Church 

The People’s Choral Association the name of a new 

singing society to be organized m thi city, for the purpose 

of giving oratorios, &&« (eo, W. Cheeswright, an ex 

perienced local musician, will be the conductor The main 

purpose of the organization ts t give the poor people of 

this city an opportunity t earn singing atan inal cost 

** Love Sengs of the Nightingale."’ 

HIS song of Elliott Schenck has been sung many 

times lately in concert and musicale and always 
ucceeds in winning the hearts of tts hearer 


Vocal Compositions 


of Real Merit. 


SOPRANO VOICE. 


Pre) 


PLD LPS 


I Love Thee Seo, E flat, Bepunt., 
My Heart and Thee, E flat, 
Love's One Star, A flat, 


Heart's Desire, G, : Oven, 50 


SHELDON 


= 


CoveeLey, 


= 

= 

= 


LPP SS 


MEZZO VOICE. 
Coming Down Love Lane, &, 
The Story of the Violet, PF, 
Ere the World Is Gray, E flat, 
The Wedding Day, A fat, 


TENOR VOICE 
| She Is Not Fair, D, Lowrrz, 60 


Erukam, 60 

] Mennrtsoun, 40 


PP 


You Are Still My Sweetheart, E flat, Vannan, 40 
Thine Eyes They Bid Me Stay, E flat, Veuve, 40 


High at Her Casement, 6, Eveesoie, 60 


CONTRALTO VOICE 
Thoughts, E flat, Nor woo 50 
Dear, When I Gaze, E flat, Roons 40 » 
There, Little Girl, Don't Cry, G, Srocx, 
Could I But Know, ‘Cello Ob., W 
BARITONE VOICE. $$ 
As the San Went Down, E flat, Devens 60 $$ 
% The Picture in My Heart, P, Haun, 50 $$ 
A Southern Lallaby, D, Seymour, 60 
Canst Thou Forget, PD, Gites, 60 
5 BASS VOICE. $6 
Love Will Live Always, B flat, Buen 
5 Dearer Than All to Me, A, Covextey, 50 ¢ 
¢ The Wind and the Rose, E fat, Sim WD 2 
; Genevieve, D, Avams, 60 $5 
Anvy of the above comporitions ‘ 
will be sent on examination 
stalogue free on request 
| WM.A.POND& CO. 


Importers and Dealers in #heet Music, M Books, ianos 
Organs, Musical Instruments. Strings. Mus! 
Blank Copy Books, Metronomes, Ft 2? 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


BROOKLYN. 


Brooxtyy, N. Y., November 12, 1904. 

GAIN, the music department of the Brooklyn 

Institute has given evidence of its slipshod 

methods. So long as the majority of the 

members of the department fail to assert their 

right to vote at the annual elections, the 

wooden stupidity and incompetence will pre- 

vail. Year after year when the annual meetings are held 

the same old corporal’s guard materializes and proceeds 

with the re-election—honestly it cannot be called an election. 

Over 2.000 members of the Brooklyn Institute belong to 

the music department. If this army of musicians and art 

lovers is powerless to prevent the scenes that attended the 

visit of Alexdre Guilmant to Brooklyn Thursday night of 

last week, they ought to insist on cutting off the depart- 

ment. Clearly it was somebody’s business to spend the 

day at the New York Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 

and see that the organ was in prime condition for the re- 

cital in the evening. Under the circumstances no crit- 

icism would be fair to the great artist. All that this 
writer will do is to humbly beg his forgiveness. 

In order to let readers know what happened, THe Mu- 
sicaAL Courter here will reproduce paragraphs from the 
Brooklyn Eagle's account of the evening, and an extract 
from a private letter by a pianist who was present. 

From the Eagle: 


Alexandre Guilmant’s recital at the New York Avenue Methodist 
Church last night was perilously near an artistic fiasco, but through 
no fault of his own. A great throng had assembled to hear the 
man who, without much doubt, occupies the first place among organ 
players of the world. The Brooklyn instrument did not respond as 
it should have done. His touch seemed fumbling at times, his com- 
binations hard, and the responses from some stops were not prompt. 
At last, in the middle of César Franck’s rather pumpy and self 
he gave an angry shake of his head, 
threw out his hands and fled. One of the keys had stuck, and per- 
sisted in speaking out of its turn. Several volunteer organists hur- 
ried to the scene, there was a delay of a quarter of an hour or 
more while the big machine was inspected and overhauled, the pipes 
emitting queer noises meanwhile, and sounds escaping into the audi- 
that the examiners were falling over 
one another in the dark. Two of the musicians then announced to 
the audience that the organ was almost “unplayable,” that it was 
in a wretched state as to repairs, and the neglect to put it in order 
before giving a concert was inexcusable, as it certainly was. 

In the end the swell organ was cut off entirely, and the concert 
was finished with such stops as remained. The incident was un- 
fortunate, because it is not only a hardship on an audience to ask 
it to listen to a faulty instrument, but it is a more serious assault 
on a musician of high reputation to induce him to play on an 
organ so decrepit that half the listeners might attribute its short- 
comings to him. This particular organ was one of the best in the 
city, and by the expenditure of a little money it might have been 
the best today. The chronic hardupnese of the Protestant churches 
is in nothing so sadly instanced as in the poverty of the music that 
is supplied to most of them. 

M. Guilmant made a heroic struggle against difficulties, and he 
won hearty applause for his playing. 

Because of the delay in trying to fix the organ the program was 
unduly lengthened, and the church being overheated and underven- 
tilated, not a few of the auditors left before the last number was 
reached. 


conscious “Piece Heroique,” 


torium which suggested 


This is the letter: 

You may be interested to hear of the changes made in the pro- 
gram. All went well as advertised until in the middle of the “Piéce 
Heroique,” by César Franck, when a long D sounded, followed by 
clatter. I wondered if it were possible that Franck had introduced 
any battle claptrap into his “heroics”; then all was still. Several 
men suddenly started up, and to those seated at the rear of the 
church out of sight of the player it appeared as if Guilmant had 
been taken suddenty ill. But as they went directly within the organ 
it was evident that there was trouble with the instrument instead. 
Soon there began to issue from the pipes shricks and groans and 
little piping tones. The audience settled into an attitude of passive 
endurance, and after about fifteen minutes a man _ stepped 
to the front of the platform and said something about the electricity 
giving out. With that five more men trailed through the little door 
into the bowels of the instrument. The result of their investigation 
was a persistent drone, like that of a Jersey mosquito, interspersed 
with a staccato pick at some piccolo notes, Ten minutes of this and 
even the Institute audience began to show signs of impatience. 

As a sop to their flagging spirits a man stepped to the front and 
said something to the effect of “no exeuse,” and “they were trying 
but most of the speech was left to the imagination of 
At the close of these words the organ started up 
businesslike tone somewhere about middle C. The 
Now they thought Mr. Guilmant had placed 
his magic fingers upon the keys once more. On and on this one 
tone sounded, until after several minutes a series of notes began to 
weave around it within the space of two octaves—such a composition 


to fix it,” 
those in the rear 
a brisk 


people straightened up 


and 


upon a pedal point as was never heard before. It was not M. 
Guilmant, but the “men behind the scenes” who were composing 
this improvisation. At its close the Jersey mosquito returned and 
hummed its drowsy tone, until once more interrupted by the 
man who announced in a loud, clear voice that the organ was 
badly out of order, that M. Guilmant could proceed only by shutting 
off the swell organ entirely and altering that part of the program 
which remained. By this time the hour of 10, that magic hour 
which causes an Institute audience to dissolve away like the 
brownies at the first streak of dawn—10 o'clock was approaching and 
many from the very large gathering departed with each succeeding 
number. 

That M. Guilmant succeeded in making the remainder of the 
program interesting and beautiful, in spite of the inadequacy of the 
instrument, was a testimony to both his ability and adaptability. 


Lovers of organ music will have another opportunity of 
hearing Guilmant at the recital in the “Old First” Presby- 
terian Church, corner Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, 
Manhattan, Tuesday evening, November 22. 


<= 

Walter Damrosch opened his series of lecture-recitals at 
Association Hall Friday night, assisted by Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey, a young and gifted soprano. Since Mr. Damrosch 
gave his first exhibition of Wagner music dramas his 
speaking voice has grown fuller and more resonant. As a 
lecturer he has certain advantages over some of his com- 
petitors—first because he illustrates beautifully at the piano 
and second because he 1s so extremely good looking. For 
this first in a series of five recitals Mr. Damrosch selected 
the first act of “Tristan and Isolde.” The lecturer de- 
claimed the most thrilling lines in the libretto and played 
the principal themes. Mrs. Kelsey sang “Im Treibhaus” 
and “Traiime,” the two Wagner songs, with themes taken 
from the great music drama. The singer’s evident under- 
standing of the significance of these difficult songs was 
strangely at variance with her youthful appearance. Some 
singers have voice but little intelligence and some intelli- 
gence and little voice. Mrs. Kelsey is endowed with both. 
At the second lecture, this Friday, Mr. Damrosch will il- 
lustrate and speak on the second and third acts of “Tristan 
and Isolde.” 

& 

The ninth anniversary of the organization of the Baptist 
Temple Choir, which, with its own orchestra, constitutes 
the largest church choir plant in the world, was observed 
at the Baptist Temple last week with appropriate exer- 
cises. The lower Temple was filled by members of 
the choir and orchestra and invited guests. The great 
choir gave spirited utterance to part songs by Glad- 
stone and Barnby, the orchestra played selections by 
Schubert, Wagner and other composers, and _ solos 
were sung by Lulu Potter-Rich, soprano soloist of the 
Washington Avenue Baptist Church and special guest of 
the occasion on account of having been formerly a leading 
singer in one of E. M. Bowman’s choirs. Mrs. Rich sang 
two groups of songs in an artistic style, displaying a voice 
of excellent quality, ample range and tuneful pitch. She 
was warmly received. The music was all enjoyable, but 
the main purpose of the occasion was to lay emphasis on 
that which constitutes the real cornerstone of the success 
which has been won by the Temple Choir, namely, a high 
ideal as to punctual attendance on the rehearsals and 
services. 

E. M. Bowman called forward twenty members who had 
completed their records for the last six months or a year 
and bestowed upon them the badge coming to them for 
that record, or he rebestowed their badges with the pend- 
ants or jewels added thereto. Perfect records were thus 
approved varying all the way from six months to nine 
Thus far three grades of pins are in use, according 
to the length of record completed. The pins are of 
gold and enameled in the choir and division colors. The 
Order of Macintosh has its proper officers, a Grand Mac- 
intosh and chiefs of division, with secretaries, and these 
were installed for the ensuing year. 

The officers whose term expired last evening were Rufus 
L. Weaver, Grand Macintosh; J. H. Barton, Emma F. Ed- 
munds, Peter Roff Brown and W. H. Adams, chiefs of 
division; Anna Holbrook, George Moore, Frances H. 
Wright and Adelaide E. Ross, secretaries of division. The 
officers installed for the coming year are Peter Roff Brown, 
Grand Macintosh; Hannah R. Pakenham, George Moore, 
J. Howard Smith and Edward Ovington Parker, chiefs of 


years. 


division; with Ralph W. Adams, Emma Campbell, Clara 
Frances Hanson and Ruth A. Hall, secretaries of division. 
E. M. Bowman conducted the installation, C. R. Hetfield, 
president of the Temple choir, presided, and Dr. Cortland 
Myers, the first vice president, made a brief address. 

Katherine Jaggi, a talented pupil of Joseffy, will play at 

a concert Thursday night at Memorial Hall for the benefit 
of the Wyckoff Street Methodist Episcopal Church. Other 
numbers to the program will be contributed by Elisa Leh- 
renkrauss, soprano; Frederick Preston, organist, and Al- 
bert E. Wier, violinist. 


Brahms’ piano quintet in A‘ major will be played at 

the concert in Association Hall Thursday night by Arthur 

Whiting, Franz Kneisel, Louis Svecenski and Alwin 
Schroeder. 

Josef Hofmann will play the following program at his 

recital in Brooklyn Thursday evening, December 1: 


Chopin 


Carneval, 
Etudes 
E major, C sharp minor, A flat major. 
F major, G flat major, C sharp minor, D flat major. 
G flat major, C minor. 


Morgenstandchen (Hark, Hark, the Lark)........... Schubert-Liszt 


Tschaikowsky 
W agner-Liszt 


Humoresque 


The new University of Music gave a reception Friday 
evening, November 11, in the gymnasium of Packer In- 
stitute in honor of Amelia Jaeger, head of the vocal de- 
Many prominent men and women were invited 
A good musical program was a 


partment. 
to meet Madame Jaeger. 
feature of the evening. 


**Coon Songs Are Rot."’ 

COL ERIDGE-TAYLOR, the negro musician of Eng- 

e land and leader of the Handel Musical Society, is 

in Washington, the guest of John P. Green, of 1744 Ninth 
street. Mr. Taylor will call on President Roosevelt next 
week and pay his respects to other prominent personages 
in public life. Coleridge-Taylor talked freely of his im- 
pressions professionally in this country. Discussing uegro 
music he said: “Few real negro melodies have ever been 
heard in this country, or in England for that matter. Of 
all the alleged negro songs with which you Americans are 
so familiar I doubt if any have not been adulterated, as it 
were. Something has been added or something forgotten. 
A prominent French musician recently made a tour through 
that portion of Africa where the original negro lives and 
flourishes. He visited many districts where no white man 
had ever been, and he collected songs and melodies which 
I think are charming. At least they have the advantage of 
being absolutely new.” 
“What do you think of the American coon songs?” was 
asked. 
“The worst sort of rot,” came the reply. “In the first 
place there is no melody, and in the second place there is 
no real negro character or sentiment in these coon songs. 
However, I will not object to the term ‘coon songs.’ They 
may be that, but they are not negro melodies.” 


A Correction. 

OT long ago THe Musicat Courter contained a re- 
view of some organ compositions by Russell King 
Miller, and credited their publication to a London house. 
As a matter of fact the works in question come from the 
press of J. Fischer & Brother, the well known New York 
publishing and musical concern. THe Musica Courier 
said in its review of the Miller picces: “They are composi- 
tions of more than average merit and interest, revealing 
above all things else refined musicianship and a thorough 
knowledge of the tonal and technical exigencies of the 


organ.” 


SPRING TOUR, 


WALTER DAMROSCH 


and the New York Symphony Orchestra in Texas and the Southwest. 


WSs AYE. as Soloist. 


Tour under the Management of Re. B. JOHNSTON, St. James Building, New York. 


EMILE LEVY, Treveling Representative. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY SOME 
OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


“I Send My Heart Up to Thee.” 
Boston, Mass 

“I Send My Heart Up to Thee.” 
Boston, Mass. 

“I Send My Heart Up to Thee.” 
cisco, Cal. 

“Dearie.” (Song.) Belle Fisher, Valparaiso, Ind 

“Dearie.” (Song.) Mrs. Niles Fisher, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Shena Van.” (Song.) Mrs. Kileski-Bradbury, Lewiston, Me. 

“Shena Van.” (Song.) Mrs. Kileski-Bradbury, New York, N. Y. 

“Shena Van.” (Song.) Mrs. Kileski-Bradbury, Boston, Mass 

“The Year's at the Spring.” (Song.) Frances Dunton Wood, 
Boston, Mass. 

“The Year's at the Spring.” 
Cal. 

“The Year's at the Spring.” 
Mass. 

“The Year's at the Spring 
Hall, London, England 

“Ah, Love, But a Day.” 
B. 

“Ah, Love, But a Day.” (Song.) Lilhan’ French Reed, Chicago, Il 

“Ah, Love, But a Day.” (Song.) Frances Dunton Wood, Boston, 
Mass 

“Ah, Love, But a Day.” 

“Gavotte Fantastique.” 
Mich 

“Gavotte Fantastique.” (Piano.) Car! Faclten, Boston, Mass 

(Piano.) Car! Faeiten, Boston, Mass 

(Song.) Mrs. Benj 


(Song.) Frances Dunton Wood, 
(Song.) Mrs. Kileski-Bradbury, 


(Song.) Nellie Flynn, San Fran- 


(Song.) Nellie Flynn, San Francisco, 


(Song.) Maud Gordon Ruby, Boston, 


” 


(Song.) Frederick Warren, Bechstein 


(Seng.) Madame van Duyn, New York, 


(Song.) Nellie Flynn, San Francisco, Cal, 


(Piano.) Kate Marvin Kedgic, Lansing, 


“Scottish Legend.” 

“Good Morning.” 
Mass. 

“Just for This.” 

“O Were My Love Yon Lilac Fair.” 
ard, San Francisco, Cal. 

“Wilt Thou Be My Dearie?” 
San Francisco, Cal. 

“Ecstasy.” (Song.) Elliot Hubbard, Boston, Mass 

“Ecstasy.” (Song.) Lillian Blauvelt, San Francisco, Cal. 

“Ecstasy.” (Song.) Lillian Blauvelt, Seattle, Wash. 

“Ecstasy.” (Song.) Boice Carson, Chicago, Ill 

“Ecstasy.” (Song.) Lillian French Reed, Chicago, I! 

“I Know Not How to Find the Spring.” Frances Dunton Wood, 
Boston, Mass. 
“Go Not Too Far.” 
Mass. 
“Exaltation.” 


Guckenberger, Boston, 


(Song.) Mrs. Kileski-Bradbury, Boston, Mass 
(Song.) Mrs. M. E. Blanch- 


(Song.) Mrs. Zelpha R. Jenkins, 


(Song.) Frances Dunton Wood, Boston, 


(Song.) Allen Spencer, Lansing, Mich. 


Moritz H. Emery. 


“Loss.” (Song.) Mrs. Andros Hawley, Troy, N. Y. 
“Star Dandelion.” (Song.) Mrs. Andros Hawley, Troy, N. Y 
“Sunbeams.” (Song.) Mrs. Andros Hawley, Troy, N. Y. 


Arthur Foote. 


“The Eden Rose.” (Song.) Anna Miller Wood, Chelsea, Mass 


“A Song of Four Seasons.” (Song.) Anna Miller Wood, Chelsea, 
Mass 

“On the Way to Kew.” (Song.) Anna Miller Wood, Chelsea, 
Mass. 


“Bisesa’s Song (Song.) Anna Miller Wood, Chelsea, Mass 

“Love Me If I Live.” (Song.) Anna Miller Wood, Chelsea, Mass 

“Memnon.” (Song.) Anna Miller Wood, Chelsea, Mass 

“Ashes of Roses.” (Song.) Anna Miller Wood, Chelsea, Mass. 

“O Swallow, Swallow Flying South.” (Song.) Anna Miller Wood, 
Cheisea, Mass. 

“In Picardie (Song.) Anna Miller Wood, Chelsea, Mass 

“In Picardie.” (Song.) H. Loren Clements, New York, N. Y. 

“When Icicles Hang By the Wall.” (Song.) H. Loren Clements, 
New York, N. Y 

“Constancy.” (Song.) Bruce W. Hobbs, Brighton, Mass. 

“Song from the Rubaiyat.” Heinrich Gebhard, Boston, 
Mass. 

“The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold.” (Song.) Mrs. Wade R. 
Brown, Gainesville, Ga. 

“O Swallow, Swallow Flying South.” (Song.) 
Wood, Boston, Mass 


(Song.) 


Frances Dunton 


Five Poems After “Omar Khayyam.” (Piano.) Aline Aldrich, San 
José, Cal. 

Romanze in E major. (Violin) Mrs. E. P. Symonds, Chelsea, 
Mass 


“Morgengesang.” (Violin.) Mrs. E. F. Symonds, Chelsea, Mass. 
Melody in G major. (Violin.) Mrs. E. F. Symonds, Chelsea, Mass. 
Serenade, op. 25, for string orchestra. Chateau de Trévano, Luzano, 


Suite in D for organ. N. J. Corey, Detroit, Mich. 

Pastorale in B flat. (Organ.) Frank L. Sealy, New York, N. Y. 

Romanze in F, from suite in D minor. 
ther, Pittsfield, Mass 

Allegretto for organ. Felix Alexandre Guilmant, World's Fair, St 
1 our, Mo 


Allegretto for organ. Dr. Howe, St. Louis, Mo 


Margaret Ruthven Lang. 


“An Irish Mother's Lullaby.” (Song.) George Hamlin, Chicago, 
Il 

“An Irish Mother's Lullaby.” (Song.) Lucie Tucker, Boston, 
Mass 


“The Hills o’ Syke.” 
“The Dead Ship.” (Song.) Lucie Tucker, Boston, Mass 
“Song in the Songless.” 
“Triste Noél.” (Song.) Lucie Tucker, Boston, Mass 


“Summer Noon.” Lucie Tucker, Boston, Mass 


(Song.) Lucie Tucker, Boston, Mass. 
(Seng.) Lucie Tucker toston, Mass. 


( Song.) 
“Chinese Song. (Song.) Lucie Tucker, Boston, Mass 
“A Thought.” 
( Song.) 
(Song.) 
(S>ong.) 


(Song.) Lucie Tucker, Boston, Mass 
Alice Bates Rice, Boston, Mass 
Alice Bates Rice, Boston, Mass 
Alice Bates Rice, Boston, Mass 
(Song.) Alice Bates Rice, Boston, Mass 
(Song.) Alice Bates Rice, Boston, Mass 


“Arcadie.” 

“Day Is Gone.” 

“Somewhere.” 

“Song of the Lilac.” 

“Love Is Everywhere.” 

“Just Because,” from op. 39 
Mass 


“Day Is Gone.” (Song.) Bruce W. Hobbs, Brighton, Mass 


Frank Lynes. 
“A Song of Life.” (Song.) H. E. Goodhue, Scituate, Mass 
“Roses.” (Song.) H. E. Goodhue, Scituate, Mass 
“Apparitions.” (Song.) H. E. Goodhue, Scituate, Mass 
(Song.) H. E. Goodhue, Scituate, Mass 
“Marie.” (Song.) H. E. Goodhue, Scituate, Mass 
“ Betrothal.” (Song.) W. H. W. Bicknell, Boston, Mass 
“] Would Be a Cloudict.” Geo. Bartels, Waverley, Mass 
“Sweetheart, Sigh No More Emma Rainer, Indianapolis, Ind 
“Once Bloomed a Rose in Avontown.” Grace D. Thompson, Brock 


“Dreams.” 


ton, Mass 
“The Star of Day 


(Song.) 


“Roses (Seong.) Frank L. Wood, Boston, Mass 
“Send Out Thy Light.” (Sacred song.) W. F. Hughes, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Edna Rogalind Park. 


“The Nightingale and the Rose.” (Song.) Donna Tillottsen, In 
dianapolis, Ind 

“A Memory.” (Song.) Nellie Vaughn, Detroit, Mich 

“There Was a Bonnie Lass,” from “Sprays of Heather.” 
Bruce W. Hobbs, Brighton, Mass 

“My Dearie, O,” from “Sprays of Heather 
Hobbs, Brighton, Mass 

“There Was a Bonnie Lass,” from “Sprays of Heather.” 
Harrie Lee Bland, Ashland, Ohio 

“My Dearie, O,” from “Sprays of Heather.” 
Bland, Ashland, Ohio 

“How Long and Dreary Is the Night,” from “Sprays of Heather.” 
(Seng.) Harrie Lee Bland, Ashland, Uhio 


(Song.) 


(Song.) Bruce W 
(Song.) 


(Song.) Harrie Lee 


Marta Milinowski's Recital. 

ARTA MILINOWSKI gave a piano recital Friday 
evening of last week at the American Institute of 
Applied Music and won the plaudits of an audience which 
filled the parlors 
tions in F, by Haydn, and ended it with Schumann's “Car 
nival.” McCall Lanham, a baritone, sang acceptably a 
group of songs and received much applause. The young 
disclosing many admirable 


She began her program with varia 


pianist did creditable work, 
traits. Her playing was noticeably free from errors, and 
she evidenced good taste and musica! intelligence. Her 
artistic development will be watched with interest 


Eleanore Marx Wins Praise. 


LEANORE MARX gave a song recital under the aus- 
pices of the Opportunity Club, of Danbury, Conn., 
last week. In the course of a long laudatory notice the 
Evening News said November 5 
Madame Marx is a dramatic soprano than whom none who has 
sung here has been more cordially received. She has splendid stage 
presence and a graciousness of manner which delighted her aud: 
ence. That she appreciated the testimonial to her ability is certain, 
for she responded most gracefully with a “Spring Song,” one of 
the best numbers of the entire concert. * * * Her full, rich 
and well controlied soprano voice appeared to the best advantage 


Switzerland 


SEASON 


Telephone: 
3528 Riverside. 


Management: 
W. W. WALTERS, 2626 Broadway, New York. 


1904-5. 


MARY LOUISE CLAK 


19 South Oxford Street, 
9 BROOKLYN, 


GLENN HALL, 308 West 93d Street, 


NEW YORK. 


(Piano.) Gustay Dannreu- 


(Song.) Bruce W. Hobbs, Brighton, 


A. J. Eggleston, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Puuapecruia, November 15, 1904 


HE Friday and Saturday concerts by the Philadel- 


larger audiences than the opening concerts. The 
enthusiasm was very marked, particularly following the 
reading by David Bispham, with orchestral accompaniment, 
of Ernest von Wildenbruch’s “Das Hexenlied,” or “The 
Witch Song,” 
the third of the orchestral concerts this week the soloist 


which was its first hearing in America. At 


will be Eugene Ysaye, who will play a violin concerto by 
Bach and a violin concerto by Beethoven, The other num- 
bers on the program are Vincent d'Indy’s “Second” sym- 
phony and Wagner's “Siegfried Idyl.” The new work by 
the scholarly French composer was played in Paris last 
winter in manuscript. The published score has just been 
published and this weck an American audience will hear 
for the first time this truly original and musical work 

Alfred Saal, the first ‘cellist of the Philadelphia Orches 
tra, who succeeds Herman Sandby, arrived in Philadelphia 
this month, and has taken his position in the orchestra, 
which adds considerably to its strength. Mr. Saal was a 
fellow pupil with Sandby under the distinguished artist and 
teacher, Hugo Becker, of Frankfort. He will be heard 
solos during the season 

A musicale will be given this afternoon by Harold Nason, 
the Philadelphia pianist, at his studio. Mr. Nason and 
William Hatton Green will play the first movement of the 
Schumann concerto in A minor on two pianos, Carleton 
Lewis Murphy and Mr. Nason will play a Grieg sonata for 
violin and piano and Mary E. Newkirk will sing 

A studio musicale of much interest last week was that 
given by Helene Maigille on Wednesday afternoon in honor 
of several of her pupils. The studio was prettily decorated 
for the occasion and was well filled with persons interested 
in musical work here rhe program was entirely success 
ful. Among those who sung were Marian Kauffman, John 
Read, Lucille Abbey, of Brooklyn, and S. Evans White 
Mr. Clarke is one of the finest singers in Philadelphia and 
has been engaged by Walter Damrosch to sing the illus 
“Meister 


which is to be given in the University Extension 


trative Hans Sachs music in his lecture on the 
singer,” 
course later in the month 

The first regular meeting of the Chaminade Club was 
held last Monday at the clubrooms. Nathalie Westbeck, 
Evelina Walton, soprano, and Achille Cocozza 
gave a most delightful recital 

Frederick E. Hahn, the Philadelphia violinist, has been 
invited to attend the reception and banquet to Ysaye in 
New York on Tuesday of this week 


of drawing room concerts arranged 


pianist 


The first of a series 
by Mrs. Sime occurs today at the new Bellevue Stratford, 
and it promises to be a notable social and financial success, 
as well as a musical success. The soloist will be Madame 
Gadski. There will be four concerts in all 

Helen Pulaski, pianist, and Helen Baldwin, reader, an 
nounce a recital for November 18, which will include a 
reading of Tennyson's “Enoch Arden” to the setting of 
Richard Strauss’ music 


The Women’s String Orchestra. 


HE Women's String Orchestra will again give its 
series of concerts at Mendelssohn Hall Dora 
Becker Shaffer and Anna Otten will be the 


Lachmund remains as conductor, this 


mncertmas 
ters, while Carl \ 
being his and the society's ninth season The dates are 
December 9; Wednesday, February 
April 6, for the final evening 


as follows: Friday 


22, matinee, and Thursday, 


concert. 


M. Edouard de Reszke writes: 


ving your THROAT 
PASTIL LES for some time now 
I have great pleasure in testify- 
ing to their excellent qualities, 
aod I recommend them without 
hesitation to my colleagues 


Sampies Free. 30 Coats by Mall. 


LIMITED. 
133 Willlam St., New York. 


Montreal. London Liverpool. 


ALFRED Y. CORNELL 
Vocal 


DMUND J. MYER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


SUMMER TERM AT ROUND LAKE, N. Y. 
NEAR SARATOGA. 


CIRCULAR SENT FREE —— —-O 
318 West 57th Street, New York. 
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phia Orchestra last week were attended by even - 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Chicago. 


Cuicaco, IL, November 14, 


THOMAS was 


1904. 


in an inspired 


> HEODORE 
mood last Friday afternoon at the second pub- 
lic rehearsal of the present series of Chicago 


Orchestra concerts in the Auditorium. Per- 
haps the exceptional beauty of the program 
moved him out of his accustomed genial re- 

Certainly the Brahms “Academic Festival Over- 
the Beethoven D major symphony and the “Meis- 
should be sufficient to inspire any 
especially 


serve 

ture,” 

tersinger” Vorspiel 

musician who is privileged to conduct them, 

when he has at his command an organization such as the 

Chicago Orchestra, trained to perceive and to execute 

eae his every wish. Be that as it may, Mr. Thomas entered 

upon his task with an enthusiasm, an abundant tempera- 

ment, and above all with such an evident joy in his work 
that he surprised even his most ardent admirers, 

Chicago has learned to know him as a rather severe 

master, who, while he always combines in his interpreta- 

: tions both the intellectual and the emotional elements in 

£ a happy degree, is inclined to emphasize the intellectual 

side of the art, a tendency entirely natural and praise- 

. worthy, and one which he has in common with most ma- 

4 ture artists. It was in this spirit that he read the Brahms 

overture. And in just this spirit should it be read, for it 

is one of those remarkably clever examples of technical 

skill in thematic treatment and orchestration which are 

f so, very characteristic of Brahms. 

But in the Beethoven “Second” 

relaxed from his accustomed severity. 

had thought himself back inte the day and time of Bee- 

thoven, as if, perhaps, he were conducting, for the com- 

poser’s approval, a first performance, and enjoying with 

‘ him all the daring innovations which must have raised 

icy the hair of the critics in 1802, and which even to our 

Strauss schooled ears seem at times startlingly modern. 

Even in the introductory adagio there were hints of great 

and the great first movement, one of the 

most serenely happy and noble of all Beethoven's works, 

was delivered with splendid enthusiasm. The larghetto, 

than which no more beautiful example of classic melody 

exists, was given with an intimacy, a tenderness and 

warmth that are quite unusual in Mr. Thomas. He even 

unbent from his customary dignified pose at times, and 

leaned toward his players with cautioning hand while 

they dwelt on some particularly beautiful phrase, or urged 

them to some well prepared climax with a freedom of 


symphony Mr. Thomas 
It was as if he 


things to come, 


gesture such as he rarely indulges in. 
An equally inspired performance was given the “Meister- 


singer” Vorspiel, while the charming but less serious Gold- 


mark symphony, op. 26, shared in the general good fortune 
of the afternoon. Louise Homer, whose appearance here 
last season with the Metropolitan Opera Company is pleas- 
antly remembered, was the soloist of the program. She 
was heard in the familiar scene and aria from Beethoven's 
“Fidelio,” “Abscheulicher,” and a group of four songs by 
Wagner—"Traiime,” “Der Engel,” “Stehe Still” and 
“Schmerzen.” Vocally her singing leaves little to be de- 
sired, Her voice is of exceptionally rich, if rather sombre, 
quality, and of great range and power. It is not a flexible 
voice, as was shown in the rather unclear rendering of the 
coloratura passages in the aria, but otherwise it seems to 
be under perfect control. Her delivery of the dramatic 
excerpts from Beethoven's great opera was earnest and 
dignified, if rather too composed. In the Wagner songs 
she was heard to better advantage, vocally. She deserves 
great credit for producing these rarely heard works, even 
though she failed from the interpretive standpoint to 
make them impressive or convincing. Certainly her deliv- 
ery of the songs was more marked by repose and control 
than by temperament or even by a comprehension of the 
great emotional and musical contents of the works. 

The Auditorium was again filled to almost the last seat, 
but the audience was much disturbed by the seating of 
late comers during parts of the first and second movements 
of the symphony. 


Madame Zeisler at Orchestra Concerts. 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler will be the soloist at the neat 
Chicago Orchestra concerts, Friday afternoon and Satur- 


day evening, November 18 and 19. She will play the 
Henselt F minor concerto, a work which she has not 
played before with the orchestra. The Tschaikowsky “Pa- 


symphony adds largely to the attractiveness of the 
“Ben- 


over- 


thetic” 
program, which will comprise further the overture 
venuto Cellini,” by Berlioz, and the “Tannhaiiser” 
ture. 
Chicago Musical College Concerts. 

The annual faculty concert of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege in the Auditorium takes place next Tuesday evening, 
November 16. The program to be offered is one of such un- 
usual worth and interest that it is attracting great notice. 
With a full orchestra of sixty musicians, under Hans von 
Schiller’s able baton, Emile Sauret will play his own con- 
certo, op. 26, which is said to be a work of unusual beauty 
by those musicians who have heard it in private. John B. 
Miller, the prominent young American tenor, who is so 
much in demand for concert and oratorio, will sing 
Coleridge-Taylor’s aria, “Onaway, Awake Beloved,” a work 
particularly well suited to his voice, as several successful 


performances have demonstrated. Arthur Speed, the emi- 
nent pianist, who came from Berlin last year to become 
one of the directors of the college, will play the Chopin E 
minor concerto. In his recital here last year Mr. Speed 
revealed such unusual abilities as an interpreter of the 
works of Chopin that his performance of this work is 
looked forward to eagerly by the pianists of the city. Her- 
man Devries, a favorite with the Chicago public, 
known to the entire country, adds to the program aria 
“Mab, la reine des Mensonges,” from Gounod’s “Romeo,” 
while the orchestra, under Hans von Schiller, will give 
Beethoven's overture to “Fidelio” and the “First Hun 
garian Rhapsodie” of Liszt. The advance 
is reported unusually large by Manager Ziegfeld 


Alice Cole in Song Recital. 


Alice Robins Cole, of Boston, had her first hearing in 
Chicago in a recital given in Music Hall on the afternoon 
of November 1o before the Amateur Musical Club. In a 
program which at once declared her earnest, artistic inten- 
tions, she held the interest of her hearers for something 
Her selections represented some of the best 
French and English schools, while 


and 


sale of seats 


over an hour. 
songs in the German, 
she revealed vocal and interpretative abilities which, if not 
extraordinary, are yet to be commended in many ways. 
Her voice is a contralto of pleasing quality in the lower 
register, somewhat uncertain in the middle and upper tones. 
It shows evidence of careful schooling, but her method 
seems not to be without faults. These were, however, rare 
and might well have been the result of indisposition. Her 
interpretations have that greatest of all virtues, sincerity, 
and reveal, in addition, considerable study and a standard 
of mus sicianship Tarely found among American singers 
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She has sentiment, poetry, but is not largely endowed with Madame Gadski will sing an aria from “Nozze di Figaro,” sudience last evening, was in faver from the first number Pos 

temperament by Mozart; “Ich liebe dich.” Beethoven: “Widmune” and assed of a voice of good range and agreeable quality, he sang his 

es ee iti # “ way into the hearts of his audience in a manner that brougt 
Allan Spencer. Mondnacht,” Schumann; “Erlkénig” and “Der Tod und , ; — 
E a : < - : . hearty applause His baritone voice is of casy delivery and his 
Allan Spencer has just finished his twelfth anniversary as as Madchen,” Schubert; “Fuer Music Franz; “Feld- enunciation all that could be desired, this being demonstrated in the 
instructor of the piano at the American Conservatory A, eimsamkeit” and “Von ewiger Liche Brahms lraume'’ rendition of the pretty Scotch ballads, or the more classic selec 
far as Mr. Spencer's professional career as pianist and and “Schlummerlied,” R. Wagner; “Verborgenheit wosers, of which his numbers 
ad a liberal share adison Democrat, Octobe i 
teacher is concerned his success has been most remarkable, Hugo Wolf; Traume durch die Dammerung k . tes 
but what is more important, it has been weil deserved. If Strauss; two kinder lieder, Taubert; aria, Hora — 
hard work and ambition to reach a high ideal deserve re Novissima” and “O Bona Patria Horatio Parker ality that migt roperly acter a tenor a ' 
mt « charact« « aritone 
ward this principle applies with telling force in Mr. Spen “Cupid Wings” and “Nightingale Song,” Nevin; “Cl t He appeared three times on the gi eginning with an Eng 
cer's case mas Night” and “On Wood d Paths.” by Cornelia lish version of the Prologue from “Pagtiacc Hi ther select 
During the past twelve years Mr Spencer has had up Rider-Possart were from the Fren German and English, in a f which hi 
neiation was equally distinct and excellent iim ar 
ward of sixty appearances under the auspices of the con At the American Conservatory. ames of Franz, Schumann, Fontenailles, Wolf, Stra on 
servatory, thirty-three being solo recitals the iscons urt tober 
Figg iy ce soto recital Emil Liebling delivered his second illustrated lecture Ww main State Journal, Octobe 1904 
tar as the program cerned } Sp 
¢ programs vebeicenne ned Mr. Spencer . before the students of the American Conservatory, Sat Thomas Orchestra at Aan Arbor. 
lections reach the remarkabie number of 190 separate num 
y “ urday, November 12, his subject being Schumant Manager Dunstan Collins announces that the Theodore 
bers, all played from memory. Among these are included a y 
: ; Novellettes Thomas Orchestra has been engaged for the Ann Arbor 
large share of the masterpieces in piano literature. This is 
© rerican onservatory will a series ol fre ch co 
a record indeed, rarely equaled by pianists whose time is , 1 , May Festival this year. Frederick A. Stock will conduct 
. ; ettals at Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, during the sea rhe soloists will be announced later 
occupied to a considerable extent by teaching. Mr. Spen 
son. Heniot Levy, Leon Marx, Allen Spencer, Herbert 
cer’s annual recital! will take place at Music Hall during the > Damrosch to Lecture, 
' Fet Butler, Ragna Linné and Grace Dudley will | nong 

‘arly part otf ebruary. alte nake onl 

early part of February the artists who will appear. -- r Danie “ mak i y appearance in Chi 
cago is ar at \ Hall Sunday afternoon lo . 

College School of Acting. Phe Clavier department of the American Conservatory November 
” he lirectio n het » 

\ three act comedy, “Our Boys,” by Henry J. Bryan, and will give a series of lectures and recitals during the com “4 ler t ir. Wig Neumann, when he 

a curtain raiser called “A Daughter-in-Law” will be given ing week, under the direction of Gertrude Murdough, “*’ ®'™' ecture on Wagner :; in and Isolde.” Han 

in Music Hall next Saturday afternoon, November 19, by the object being to illustrate the method taught at the ler, the exce . erma iritone, who appeared 

pupils of the Chicago Musical College School of Acting. conservatory The order of exercises w be as follows Brest cu New York, assist Mr. Damrosch 

Hart Conway, director of the School of Acting, will have Wednesday, November 23, morning—Lecture by Mrs . npared favorably Van Rooy Hi 

charge of the comedy, while Walter Kilbourne, one of his Murdough on “Piano Technic program will include “Das Muc ' Erk Der Kuss, 

principal assistants, will direct the stage for the one act Wednesd November 23. aiternoon—Recital by ad Beethoven ive ws from the cycle “Dichterhet by 

Schuman Sehn } } vafte 

piece I hose who will take part are Rosalind Allin, Alma vanced stucents, with technical illustrations, at Hande ucnt Ach, w Mir Unglueckhaftem 

Fontaine, Laura Cunningham, Maurine Phillips, Gladys Hall Mann Traum D lie I merung,” by R. Straw 
Gilmartin, Vivian Rector, Grace Nicholson, Lucretia Shaub Friday November 25, morning—Lecture by Mr: and “Botschaft,” by Brahms 
Joseph Crowley, John S. O’Brien, Guy S. Moore and Ed- Murdough and Cyril Graham, Kimball Rehearsal Ha Howard Wells. 

ward Peil. Saturday morning, November 26—Children’s « é At a recent appearance in Madison, Wis. Howards 
Gens at Omehe. Saturday afternoon, November 2—( ldren's recital Wi the gifted Chicago pianist, received the following 
Kimball Recital Hall rn 
Rudolph Ganz had one of his characteristic successes 1S Nati 
recently in Omaha The following glowing criticisms Spiering Quartet Engagements. : We yoru 1 evening substantiated the glowing tribute 
hoch he press « he musics entres « this « niry be 
speak for themselves: Manager Bennett Griffin announces the following engag: r ve 
car t the ) ‘4 

Mr. Ganz, who came to Omaha without any wondrous heralding ments for the Sprering Quartet: Oak Park. Nowember ‘ the of the 
blaze ned his way into the hearts and minds of the (oa by his 27; Ottawa, Ill, December 8; Bloomington, I!!., December nthusinstic « e his rend ae | ee Valsante,” by Poldir 
ucid, brilliant work Mr. Ganz is a great pianist Ile has all thos: Detroit. Mich. Jesuary.e: Columbes. wes particularly charming 
qualities which go to make up what is termed generally tec ‘ be te i tha 
And above all, and around all, and over all, there is evident th (afternoon); Barberton, Ohio, January 10 (eveang) # 
great soul of a man. In response to prolonged applause Mr. Ganz Pittsburg, Pa.. February 14; Indianapolis, Ind, Febrvary ower characteristic of the girit of t e n and yet with 
played a Chopin valse as an encore Omaha Bee, October 25 24; Sioux City, la. March 1: Spring fic ld. Ohi March 14 fu { expression and tone color Mad » Democrat 

Cran < \ } are 

Mr. Ganz is unquestionably a great pianist, and aside from won Rapid lich, Marely 15 Fis mint te es token Mr Wel 
derful technic he displays a wealth of feeling that marks hin A Gifted Pupil of Mrs. Collias. Se: matinee the soning 
as an artist.—Omaha Daily News, October 25 Prelude and Fuawe = fast events be cane 

At the recital given in the residence-studio of Jeannette 
elt ha ight ecapect f ¢ plays with mary 

Mr. Ganz bas a technic which is wonderful, and plays with suc Durno on the evening of November her pup 
ease that there seems to be no difficulties for hi His inter, re Daisy Waller played the following Sorree d Vienne ne After the ertermenn ‘ . - tae hey & 
tion showed intelligence, temperament and musicianship (maha No 6. Schubert-Liszt Warun Schumann vals A la lanta 40, te t hor 
World-Herald, October 25 sponse perf oc Valeante by tie ht 

Bien-Ammec Schutt; Witches’ Dance MacDowe! 
pla im the jintiest, most exquisite 

Mr. Ganz is very modest and unassuming in nis work, but is a Liebes Walzer, Moszkowski: concerto in ID mn ' at . rogram hi trong, flee P hile 
great pianist. He has a marvelous technic and a beautifu ich Rubinstein telligence were equal to every de \ 
while his interpretations show the true musician He was eartily Sees 

Interest naturally centred in the Rubinsten rt ‘ na 
encored and played a Chopin valse in response Omaha Examiner 
October 20 “\ vas given with great breadth of style and a degre Milton B Griffith. 
of finish which spoke volumes for the thoroughness of the Dunstan Collins announces the following May Festival 
¥ manifested marvelous pranst he m, to be young lady's teacher wagements for Mr. Griffith 
ranke with the great pianists of the age " 
) ) Collins’ p Is ll be hear 

Few pianists are equipped with such big tec! nic, and a toucl ther { Mr Durer pupil wi M May 2 Mt. Vernon, la \Miav 10 and 20 
singing yet powerful; purity of tone and interpretative ability tha these studio musicales throughout the winter : inaw, Mich., May 22 and 23; Grand Rapids, Mich, May 
Mr. Ganz possesses. —Omaha Excelsior, October 29 Arthur M. Burton. 9 and w: London, Ont May 24 and 2s Battle Creek 

Gadski's Program. Ihe following notices speak very favorably of M iB Mich., May 31 and Jun 

Johanna Gadski gives her first song recital in Chicago ton’s: work in the joint recital given recently Madison All the above engagements, except the one at Columbia 
on the afternoon of Saturday, November 26, in the Audi for the University of Wisconsin School of Masi M ire wit I Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
torium, under the direction of FF, Wight Neumann. Mr. Burton, who made his first appearance betore a Madisor GLENN Dittarp GuNN 
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mong the sixty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned 
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420 Fine Arts Buildir g, Chicago 620 Fine Arts Building. CHICAGO. 
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Management Dunstan Collins, BENNETT GRIFFIN, Manager. 
Send for Pamphiet. etc 
CHICAGO: Fine Arts Buliding. | 1709 Reliway Exchange Bidg., Chicago. Address 202 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK’S VERSATILITY. 


OME paragraphs from criticisms on Madame Schu- 


mann-Heink in both grand and comic opera read: 

It is well known that Madame Schumann-Heink was a singer of 
comic roles in grand opera before she immortalized herself in the 
tragic contralto roles of Wagner. At the Metropolitan Opera House 
her Magdalena in “Die Meistersinger,” and several others of her 
grand opera roles, gave proof of her remarkable comic gifts, and 
it was this no doubt that suggested her engagement as a comic 
opera star. The role provided for her by Mr. Stange hardly does 
justice to her powers; the audience would have been glad to have 
seen and heard more of her. But what there was was genuinely 
funny and created much merriment. The first act in particular 
aroused a great deal of enthusiasm; the second, however, contains 
what the admirers of the great contralto appreciated and ap- 
plauded the most—a sentimental song, very well written, entitled 
“Sweet Thoughts of Home,” which Madame Schumann-Heink sang 
with a depth of feeling perhaps never before revealed on the local 
operetta stage. There should be more of this sort of thing, and 
if Mr. Edwards has it not at hand why not interpolate a song or 
two? After ali, it is as a singer that Madame Schumann-Heink 
fascinates the most; her voice is still in its prime, and her vocal 
art equaled by few of her colleagues. It is this voice and this 
vocal art that will help “Love’s Lottery” to such success ag may 
Should its run prove short no harm will 


prove to be its lot. 

be done; the great singer can return to the concert hall and the 
grand opera stage, where her admirers will greet her with even 
more enthusiasm than they gave vent to last night in the crowded 


Broadway theatre.—New York Evening Post. 

Madame Schumann-Heink, whole souled and wholesome, the 
superb singer who has stormed and captured Wagnerian heights, 
made her bow to Broadway last night in “Love's Lottery,” the best 
light opera that New York has seen since “Robin Hood.” 

In additional to her personal triumphs the grand opera star scored 
heavily with all music lovers (and the house was full of them) by 
elevating American light its proper plane.—New York 


Heraid. 


opera to 


Among al) these niceties of a very refreshing and diverting comic 
opera Madame Schumann-Heink was a giant of strength. She gave 
the verve, she supplied almost all the humor and she was all over 
the stage. Musically she was not affected by her frivolous sur- 
roundings, for she sang with clarity of tone and mastery of technic. 
She was the former Schumann-Heink of grand opera plus vivacity, 
buoyancy and activity.—New York World. 


Madame Schumann-Heihk is a born comedienne, and after seeing 
her in the role of Lina one wonders, not why she forsook grand 


opera and the concert stage for light opera, but why she delayed so 
long as she did before returning to her first love. She enters so 
thoroughly into the spirit of her part, is so bubbling over with good 
nature, her broken English is so delightful, and despite her avoirdu- 
poise she is so light on her feet that she would satisfy any audi- 
ence even if she did not sing a note. When to this clever comedy 
characterization is added her magnificent contralto voice Madame 
Schumann-Heink becomes irresistibly charming. During the pro- 
duction she sings several solos, but the song that reached the heart 
of the audience last night and will be the longest remembered, is 
“Sweet Thoughts of Home,” which was rendered with superb color 
and expression.—Syracuse Post-Standard. 


As Madame Schumann-Heink took the stage alone and the first 
lines cf the song rang out clear and sweet and true, the audience, 
which expected to laugh at everything she did in her role of Lina, 
the German laundress, became silent, until a hush spread over the 
theatre, broken only by the music of the orchestra and the voice of 
the singer. This great artist, who many times in Buffalo has filled 
big Convention Hall with her exquisite melody, sang this simple, 
sentimental song with such art, such infinite pathos, such exquisite 
temperamental effect that the audience was still for a moment after 
the last soft, tender note died away. Then a wave of applause 
swept through the house, for the song had gone home, playing upon 
one’s heart strings until they throbbed in unison with the melody 
of a woman's glorious voice. 

Those who attended last night’s performance in somewhat skepti- 
cal mood concerning the advisability of putting a grand opera prima 
donna into the comic opera role remained to applaud and recall the 
artist again and opin. — Buffalo Expres. 


A New Work. 

ERWEGH VON ENDE, the well known violinist and 
teacher, has arranged to introduce here in Decem- 
ber Paul Scheinpflug’s “Worpswede,” for baritone, piano, 
violin and English horn. The work had its premiére at 
the Frankfort music festival last year, and made a pro- 
found impression. It was reviewed in Tue MusiIcaL 
Courier at the time. Mr. von Ende has secured for the 
performance the co-operation of Hans Schroeder, the Ger- 
man baritone; Herman Hans Wetzler, piano, and Joseph 
Eller, horn. This concert will be the first in a series of 
four to be devoted by Mr. von Ende to new and rarely 
heard works. ‘“Worpswede” is to be performed at the 
hall of the American Institute of Applied Music, No. 212 

West Fifty-ninth street. The date is December 7. 


**American Musical Directory.’’ 


HE “American Musical Directory for 1904-5,” which 
is published in an élite edition, contains the addresses 
of the officers of musical clubs and societies; also those of 
managers of theatres who are interested in concerts and 
engaging artists; also of pastors or committees of churches 
in which concerts are given, and the names of various other 
societies having musical departments, many of whom en- 
gage musical attractions. This directory is alphabetically 
tabulated and systematized according to States and cities. 
There are nearly 300 pages of information, containing over 
4,000 individual addresses and over 2,000 clubs, societies, 
&c., throughout this continent. It is the most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Invaluable to everybody 
in the musical world. The “American Musical Directory” 
is published by Louis Blumenberg, St. James Building, 
New York. 


H. B. Cohn Here. 


HE Montreal correspondent of Tue Musicat Courter, 

Harry B. Cohn, is in this city. He will be a guest 

of the Ysaye banquet and is taking in all the current mu- 
sical events. 


BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY, 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director. 
Ni. Clark St, and Chicago Ave., 


CHICAGO. 


The Leading Conservatory 
of Muric. Klocution, 
Oratory and Languages. 
Boarp oF EXaMINERS 
Fannie Bicomfield Zetsier, Dr. 
Chartes E. Aliom. Kenneth 
M. Bradley, Cari Bruectner, 
Frederick A. Stock, 

Justine Wegener, 
Malek, Clarence Dickinson, 
George Dasch and Emile 
Lecterrq 

The Bash Temple Conserva- 
tory aonounces the exclusive 

vocalist. 

for e+ tasog and 

announce ments address to 


Busy Temect of Me sic 


— M. C. SCHMIDT. 


CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Grace VanValkenburgh 


Management: CONTRA LTo. 
DUNSTAN COLLINS, 1709 Ra'lway Exchange Bullding, CHICAGO, 


The Chigage Bureau-Agency of Music 


INCORPORATED 
ANNE SHAW PAULKNER, 
FINE ARTS CHICAGO. 


PRED! ERICK HERMAN Vice-President 
OFFICERS: { Mu. GUY HARDY, . 

Maus, ANNE SHAW FAULKNER, . Treasurer 


We refer Pe to Pret. A. A. STANLEY, A. M., Professorof Music, 
University of Michigan; Mr. Cuantas C, Cuntias, Director of the Fine Arte 
Batiding; Mr. Cuaytron F, of the Ciayton F. Summy Co., Music 
Publishers; Mr. Puro A. Ort, Secretary of Ohteago Association, 
Mme. Fannin Zemien, Concert Piantst. 

Acts ae agents for Artists, Conducts Teachers’ Exchange and Choir 


Bare«u 
Pre ared to fill engagements for Festivals, Oratorio Societies, 


Clubs. Lecture Courses Concerts, Recitals, etc. 
Management of Concerts and Recitals a special feature. 
Connection with leeding Kastern managers. 

CORRESPUNDENCE SOLICITRD. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
10,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 

md for a copy of cur Catal just containing 
Biographies, Facsimile Labels, Etc. Terms. 
LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams 8t., CHICAGO, 


SUE HARRINGTON FURBECK 


Address 716 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


WILLIAM H 


SHERWOOD 


Concerts, Recitals and Lecture-Recitals, 


Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


IVIARION “GR 


Management; DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
1709 Excha ge Fidy., CHICAGO 


BASSO CANTANTE. 


Concert 


ELLA STA EF 


PWPianist. 


ADDRESS MANAGERS: THE CHICAGO BUREAU-AGENCY OF MUSIC; 
Or BENNGTT GRIFFIN, 1709 Railway Exchange Bullding, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. TORRENS, 


904 Steinway 


Vocal Instraction. 
Choral Conducting. 


Hall, Chicago. 


Sherwood Music School, 
FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


All Branches Taught. 
{Wm . H. Sherwood, Arthur Beresford, Genevieve 
Masical Directors: Clark-Wilson, Walter Spry, Adolph Resen- 
} becker, Eleanor sherwood. 


SHERWOOD & BEACH, Managers. 


JOHN MILLER 


Tenor, 
202 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO. 


Mrs. Willard S. Bracken, 


CONTRAL 
Met. DUNSTAN COLLINS. 
1709 Railway Exchange Bidg, CHICAGO. 


RUDOLPH GANZ. 


ADDRESS 
202 Michigan Boulevard, 
CHICAGO. 


Jeannette DURNO-COLLINS 


Management Dunstan Collins, 17090 Railwav Hixchange Bidg., Chicago 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MILWAUKEE. 


November 10, 1904. 
HE aartists’ recital given last Saturday afternoon 
at the Pabst Theatre, under the direction of 
Leon Wachsner, was attended by a smal! but 
highly appreciative audience, and it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Wachsner will not be discour- 
aged with the small attendance at the first concert. Wil- 
helm Middelschulte, as composer and expositor combined, 
played his own canons and fugue on the chorale “Vater 
unser im Himmelreich,” establishing without a doubt his 
direct musical descent from the great Bach himself, so 
much in spirit and in the sense of perfect mastery of the 
The Mendelssohn “Allegretto” 
” more mod- 


organ does he impress one. 
and the Vierne “Finale from First Symphonie, 
ern in form and more within our grasp at one hearing, 
were more grateful and pleasing numbers, not so command- 
ing of awe and profound respect. Katherine Clarke's sing- 
ing, always so truly, faithfully artistic, was even more than 
usually pleasing and satisfying on this 
Norman Hoffman was at her best in the three piano num- 
bers allotted her, the last, the Strauss-Schuett “Fledermaus 


occasion. Mrs 


Waltz,” for its brilliancy and spiritedness calling forth 
very prolonged and enthusiastic applause. The Saint- 
Saéns “Variations on a Theme by Beethoven” for two 


pianos was brilliantly and finely interpreted by Mrs. Nor- 
man Hoffman and J. Erich Schmaal, bringing the program 
to a splendid close. 

Adeline Ricker, pupil of Jules Klauser, teacher of music 
and artist-musician on a very high plane, gave a recital on 
Saturday evening, November 5, at Mr. Klauser’s studio, 
presenting a noble program, nobly rendered. The opening 
number, the seldom heard sonate, op. 111, of Beethoven, 
marred though it was at times by a slight nervousness not 
at all noticeable in most of the following numbers, was 
finely, grandly, conceived throughout, the interpretation of 
Of the five Chopin numbers the “Fourth 
mazurka, C major, op. 24, No. 2; 
C sharp minor, op 


mature artist. 
Ballade,” F minor, op. 52; 
mazurka, B minor, op. 30, No. 2; etude, 
25, No. 7, and the first scherzo, B minor, op. 20. The 

was given a wonderfully sympathetic 
rendering, the scherzo one remarkable for its brilliancy, 
breadth and power. The “Little Ballet Scene,” op. 30, No 
2: the Bossi “Amore in Gondola” and “Maggiolata,” fol 
lowed by the beautiful “Etude Melodique,” op. 21, No. 5, 
formed an interesting third section. Most 
beautifully, nobly rendered of all, however, was the Wag- 
ner-Liszt “Festspiel und Brautlied” from “Lohengrin,” a 
remarkable piano setting superbly, beautifully rendered. 

Mary Lyman Young has been compelled, on account of 
ill health, to give up her work in singing and teaching for 
two or three months, Marie Putney taking her place for 
the time being at the Calvary Presbyterian, Mrs. Lathom 
her place as teacher in singing at Carroll College, Wau- 
kesha. 


sharp minor etude 


of Sgambati, 


Sidney Silber brought his series of lecture recitals on the 
symphony to a brilliant close tonight, reviewing the entire 


ground covered in the former lectures and presenting in 
most artistic and spirited manner the Beethoven “Fifth” 
symphony, Charles Hambitzer again at the second piano 
The last movement had to be repeated before the audience 
would be satisfied) Mr. Silber is deserving of every en- 
couragement and of emulation in this undertaking, for it is 
not only enjoyable but truly educational as well 


Hofacker In 
ARTHA HOFACKER, Anna Lankow’s accomplished 


pupil, continues to win the golden opinions of the 
Miss Hofacker is a leading soprano of 
the company at the Koenigsberg (Prussia) Opera. Eliza 
Pamina in “The Magic Flute,” 
“Der Freischiitz” are 


German critics 


beth in “Tannhauser,” 
Nedda in “ and Agathe in 
the roles she has sung this season. The appended extracts 
are translations from criticisms on the performance of “Der 
Freischiitz” October 23: 

A sweeter bride than Martha Hofacker our 
before. Miss Hofacker need only show herself to understand what 


Weber meant 


Pagliacci” 


opera has never seen 


The technic of her voice is of the highest degree, « 
the registers of her beautiful soprano possessing the same strengt! 
The jubilant allegro of the first aria was rendered clear and good 
im every respect.—Koenigsbergersche Hartungsche Zeitung 
Martha Hofacker was the main attraction of the performance 
In the great E major aria she reached a climax { wed by great 
applause. The prayer was rendered in a fine Ostpreus 


sische Zeitung. 


manner 


The new Agathe decidedly was the hit of yesterday evening's 
performance. With her main aria she gained tremendous applaus 
—Koenigsberger Tageblatt 


Wolle Recitals in the West. 
N his return from the World’s Fair, where he gave 
two Bach recitals in Festival Hall, J. Fred Wolle 
and played recitals in the Col 
October 


went to Indianapolis, Ind., 
lege Avenue Moravian Church Monday evening 
31, and in the First Presbyterian Church Tuesday evening, 


November 1. The following report will be read with inter 


est: 

Dr. Wolle is one of the most finished players that ever visited 
this city, and his program was so varied in character that the listen 
ers had not only the opportunity of enjoyment but the privilege of 
studying many effects scidom produced even in the gamut of organ 
music heard in the churches 

Dr. Wolle is a close student of Bach, and opened his program 
with the fantasia and fugue in G minor, investing it with special 
interest to those familiar with the work; to the lay musician it was 
possibly not so well liked as the “Bell Rondo” (Morande), “Oriental 
Sketch” (Bird), or “The Minuetto,” a Louis XI\ 
lighter character, by Shelley. One of the most impressive numbers 
“Every Soul at Rest is Sleeping.” which was played 


dance of «4 


was the litany, 
with much tenderness A fine appreciation was shown in the “Liches 
tod,” from “Tristan and Isolde,” but for great simplicity followed 
by orchestral effects, the theme and finale, by Thiele, which closed 
the program was a conspicuous example 
Broad intelligence and lowe of music, 


Wolle The Indianapolis News 


combined with technical 


equipment, belong to Dr 


To Represent Cesi Method. 

ELINA AUERBACH, who 

studio at 30 West Twenty-first street, is the repre 

sentative artist in New York of the Cesi method. Beni 

amino Cesi, of Naples, was the teacher of Martucci and 
other Italian pianists who have become celebrated 


recently opened a new 


Davenport Engberg's Great Talent. 
AVENPORT ENGBERG, the violinist, is to make her 
New York début at Mendelssohn Halil Friday even 
abroad this artist was greatly 
Translations from ad- 


ing, November 25. While 
praised by the critics and musicians 
ditional reports in the foreign papers include 


The charming young lady strengthened furthermore the splendid 


impression made at former concerts The most difficult selections 
were chosen by Madame Fngberg 

Wieniawski’s D minor concerto was executed with brilliancy, 
and when later she played Sarasate’s “Zigeuncrweisen,” she did it 
with much bravour and effect The artist created much enthusiasm 


and was recalled no fewer than six times after the conclusion.— 
Deutscher Zeitung 
“Zigeuner 


Davenport Engberg displayed great talent Sarasate's 


weisen,” which she played with orchestra, was rendered with fault 
leas technic and elegance, and deserved the great applause and sev 
eral recalls with which the large audience rewarded her Danne 


brog 


This season's first soloist concert took place last night with the 


assistance of the violinist Davenport Engberg, known from her 
concert given last month The program consisted of Wieniawski's 
I) minor concert and Sarasate's Zigeunerweisen,” both with of 


hestra Madame Engberg scored a great success and was recalled 


many times.—Vort Land 


Davenport Engberg's most conspicuous characteristics are a large 


and soft tone, « led with wonderful and clegant bowing The 


execution of the difficult eclections on the program was truly artistic 


erlingske Tidence 


Davenport Engberg had a full house at her concert She capti 


vated the audience completely There are energy and grace in her 


delivery, and her tone is magnificent and grand National Tidende 


Davenpert FEngberg’s rhythmic sureness, bravour and technica 


ability were excellently demonstrated with Wieniawki'’s polonaise 


and Paganini’s “Witches’ Dance Sam fundet 


J. Lewis Browne in Omaha. 
J LEWIS BROWNE, of Atlanta 


citals at the World's Fair evoked such 


opened the 


whose brilliant re 
favorable 

Baptist 
His customary suc 


comment, organ in the new First 
Church, Omaha, Neb 
cess was achieved, as evidenced by 


Dr. J 


, on October 25 
the following 


Lewis Browne has been through the ubstantial, well 


founded school of organ playing Hite eflex obtained by the group 
mg of his stops, show him to be a good ige ! tone color, and his 
technic was sufficient to the demands of his program last night, which 
was a ry exacting one and one designed to open up the realms of 
organ iiterature and show the capacity of the instrument rather than 
to cater to the popular taste. Education along musical lines from the 
wean standpoint was well exer fed by Dr. Browne The Rhein 


berger sonata, with which the prograr pened, was given with much 


style and massive treatment, the organist showing himeelf the mas 


ter of the forces at his disposal In the lighter numbers, the 


oetry of his nature was we brought out Dr. Browne aleo played 


some very interesting accompaniments His reputation has been 
made in Omaha as a musician through and thre ugl ool he wall be 
a welcome visitor at some future date Thomas |]. Kelly, in Omaha 


Daily Bee. 


Recitals by Feilding Rogelle. 
EILDING ROSELLE 


dates include 


will give a recital tour in Janu 

ary Her Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, Boston and Washington. The concert engagements 
include one in Brooklyn, January 15. December 15 Miss 
Roselle will sing for the Trenton (N. J.) Monday Musical 
Club 


HARPER, 


Arcade Building, 1947 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


COLLECTIONS FOR CONCERT AND DRAWING ROOM. 


VIOLIN AND FIANO. 
THE ARTISTS’ AXD STUDENTS’ REPERTOIRE, $1 00. 


*Daac £as. Musical Recreations. 12 Compositions 
Op. 7. Italian Spring Melodies. 12 Original Com- 


Gems from the for the (Die kleinen Opern reunde) 
sy Transcriptions y udolf Sinnho 
it 
*The Young ists, Easy Transcriptions in First Position. 
i y V. Hammere! . . 
Wiegand 75 
¥ Viotieist’s Repertoire, Essay Transcriptions by 
ais Kron. Edited by 3. Hamma. 
“ IIL Pirst and Third Position ny 


Collections marked * are published for 2v jolins and piano "Price, $1. 
A PRACTICAL BOOK FOR THE STUDENT. 
Some Essentials in Musical Detinitions. 
By M. F. McCONNELL. Price 61.00 
A FEW INDORSEMENTS 
shall use it in Chicago and recommend it." — We. H Chicego. 
"Ss! time since I have seen anvth'n« of the kind so practical aad 
“8. P. Wannes, New York City. 

DRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE IN FULL 


J. FISCHEK & BRO., 7 & 11 Bivic Housc, NEW YORK. 


Epoar O. SILVER, President. 
The Faculty and Examiners 


Sead for Circulars and Catalogues. 


William Mason, Albert Ress Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, 
Paul Ambrose, H. Rawlins Baker, Herwegh von Ende, Kate S. Chittenden, William F. Sherman, Geo. Coleman 
Gow, McCall Lanham, Mina M. Bruére and others 

The advantages are unequaled in America 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC). 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Pau! Savege, 


212 West 50th Street, 


Nineteenth Year begins September @&, 1004 
KATE S&S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty. 


BECKER 


The Great American Pianist, 
SECOND EUROPEAN TOUR BEGINS IN OCTOBER. 


“ Becker's playing shows the grand mastery. 
‘Becker isa pate poet. He has a soft, clastic touch, immense technic, 
splenia dynamics and deep expression 
“He has beauty of tome end executive brilliancy 
generally Das/y Masi. 


IN EUROPE AFTER OCTOBER tat. 
Address care HERMANN WOLFF MUSICAL BUREAU, 


"—Leiprig Musthsatson. 


~Dresden Neweste Nachrichion. 
The spirit was 


Berlin W., Flottwell St. 1. 


M RUBY CUTTER 


CONCERT. 
ORATORIO. 
FESTIVALS. 


SAVACE 


Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, New York. 
Soprano. 
WALTER DAMROSCH. 


CAMPANARI. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Sihtelotsew Once More. 
(From London Truth.) 

HE MUSICAL COURIER—which, though it has its 
critics, is always readable and well informed—has 
heen perpetrating a wicked joke at the expense of its jour- 
nalistic tiva!s, and in a recent issue tells with glee of the 
success with which it was attended. The jest took the form 

of the following news paragraph: 
“The Moscow composer Sihtelotsew has finished a curi- 
ous new musical work, which is one-third opera, one-third 


symphony and one-third oratorio. The opus is called 
‘Croamorf Rethei’ (‘The Rise of the World’), and takes 
over five hours in performance.” 


This was reproduced far and wide, for the most part 
without acknowledgment, and now the Courser is gently 
pointing out that the name of the aforesaid Moscow miuusi- 
cian, read backwards, spells the incriminating words “We 
stole this,” while the title of his epoch making work, sim- 


ilarly treated, yields the additional information, “from the 
Courter.” Mercifully, the names are withheld of those 
who fell into the trap, but we are told of a daily paper 
not a thousand miles from Chicago which adorned the 
paragraph with a date and heading and printed the whole 
as a cable dispatch from Moscow, while a London journal 
which reproduced the item added the jocose prediction: 
“It is more than likely that with the avidness of our mu- 
sical public for everything Russian, London will soon hear 
this triple jointed invention.” The Courier has certainly 
scored. But worse remains to tell. Everyone knows that 
oft teld anecdote of Elgar—how the composer as a school- 
boy was asked his name, replied “Edward Elgar,” was 
told to “add the sir,” and promptly answered back again, 
“Sir Edward Elgar.” Will it be credited that the auda- 
cious Courter claims this merry story also as the offspring 
of its own imagining? “Springes to catch woodcocks,” in- 
deed! Who could have resisted a trap so cleverly baited? 


But the Courter can hardly suppose that so excellent a 
story will now be withdrawn from currency. On the con- 
trary, it will be told against Sir Edward to the end of his 
days—even as Dr. Johnson will get the credit to the crack 
of doom for that apocryphal observation, “Sir, let us take 
a walk down Fleet street,” which George Augustus Sala 
placed in his mouth. 


Fischer’ s New Organ Method. 

Proce is a graded course for the organ in three volumes, 
issued by J. Fischer & Brother. The work is in- 
tended to supply a want long apparent, similar to the many 
graded courses of studies for piano. It prepares the found- 
ation for accurate pedal technic, the left hand is developed 
in independence, the thumb glissando possible on the 
modern electric organ is indicated, and all fingering, pedal- 
ing, phrasing and registration are marked. Ernest Douglas, 
of Boston, is the compiler and editor. 


PARIS. 


SOLO ORG ANIST at reatest concert tournée 
PUSTIN WRIGHT 
Roumania, Hungary, Europe, with orchestra. 


Organiste de l’Eglise 
de Passy. 


BIX VEARS PUPIL of 

ALEXANDRE GUILMWANT. 
Soloist Paris 

Trocadéro, etc. |19 Rue Cortambert, 


Wurtemberg. 


1904-5 Season 


Strassburg. Stuttgart, 
Niirnberg, Prague, 

| Brann, Innsbruck, 

Budapest, Bucharest, 


PARIS, Warsaw, Moscow. 


PARIS. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
ler de la Seéne de l'Opéra Comique. 
Practice. In 


at rae des artyrs, Paris. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
actice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language. sol- 
mise-en-scéne. 
and single lessons. 
Reguler courte Terms moderate. 
etersbourg. 


WAGER SWAYNE 


18 Rue Antoine-Roucher (Auteuil), PARIS. 


Mute. M. MARTINI 


(Of the Grand Opera, Paris). 


SINGING—STYLE—ACTING. 


Public Aaditions twice a moath. 
3 Rue Nouvelie, PARIS. 


BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE. 
Thédtre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champe Elysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 


EDMOND HERTZ 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 


88 Avenue des Ternes, PARIS. 


Mme, Artot de Padilla 


THE VOICE—STYLE AND REPERTORY 
39 Rue de Prony, - PARIS 


The following pupils in the Paris 
Grand Opéra : 

Bréval, Marcy, Heglon, Ganne, Flahaut, 

Nimidoff and Litvinne. 


FRANK J. BENEDICT, 
VOCAL STUDIO, 

Send for ‘Musical Possibilities of the Average 
Voice” ama A Few Things Worth Knowing 
About Vorce Culture.” 

rt West Twenty-first Street, New York. 


HOFFMANN, soprano 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, 
RERTA GROSSE-THOMASON 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO, 


9 Degraw street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
420 ain 

Down Town Studio 337 
Studio at Morristown, 


Fulton street 
16 Elm street. 


London, England. 
MADAME MORIANI. 


Complete 
Sole tenshes of Alice Verlet Prima Donna of 
creat ce 
; Madame Gherlisen, Flemish 
agnerian singer, formerly Covent 
and Drury Lane, re Ay Mile. Simoney, 
; Mme. 


Emma Birner, Classical Concerts, Brussels, 
ha Salter, Charles 


For t wiats write to the Secretary 
of Madame rma and, garticy 'SScHOOL, 3 York Pisce, 
Portman Square, Londoa, land. 

Acting and Mise-en on 

who has assisted toc 


eighteen years. 
ITALY. 
M. VITTORIO CARPI, 


VocaL Tracuer, 
Viale Margherita 46, Florence, Italy. 


ENRICO BERTRAN 


Of La Beala, Milan, and Principal European Opera Houses. 
Professor of Singing ia Ali Its Branches. 
“BEL CANTO” A SPECIALTY. 
Principal Modern Languages Spoken. 

VIA No. MILAN. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
VOICE MASTERY FOR SINGERS 


Practical Remedies for Vox al Ills. 
DR. B. PRANK WALTERS, Jr., 
Send for Chestaut St., 

THB STERNBERG SCHOOL or MUSK. 
Constantin vow Sreaweenc, Principal. 
Complete musical education in all branches. 
Open from September ig. Write for catalogue. 
Fuller Building, 18th St.. Philadelphia. 


To Musical Peaple and to Professional Musicians : 


INVESTIGATE THE 


Krell Auto Grand 


(COMPLETE CLASSICAL REPERTORY.) 


AUTO GRAND PIANO CO., NEW CASTLE, IND. 


ALICE MERRITT-COCHRAN 


158 Madison Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


RARITONE. 


Telephone: 796L Bedford. 
Address 
JOHN W. NICHOLS, Manager 


DOWNING, 


EFFIE STEWART, comic 


Gensert Oratorio and Song Recital. 35 West 11th St., NEW YORK. 
BASSO-CANTANTE 


Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitais 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


THE MODERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL OF MUSIC. ‘”-noy.tot*: 


~ SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
eparator ool for janists, 
Singers and Violinists. 11 W. 21st Street, New York. 


ELEANORE MARX 


Broadwayand 94th St., 
Dramatic Soprano. NEW YORK. 


GRACE LONGLEY 


o. ETC. 
oo 51 Eest 64th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Recently of the Rezel Opers Berlin. 
an es en. 
MARY HOWE SOPRANO Concerts, Recitals, Scenes ia 
Cestume from Grand Opera. 


Direction: MRS. BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CONTRALETO. Carnegie Hall, New York. 


A thorough academic yy in Music. , 


San T FRED. 
A BOOKLET ENTITLED 


“Violins, Good and Poor” 


All Vielinists should read it. 


CHAS. F. ALBERT 


REED MILLER, tone 


Concert and Oratorio. 


Care THE MUSICAL COURIER, 1133 Broadway. 


STRONG, 


TaN OR , 
7 Wweet Ninety-second Streec*. 


MARUM 
Ano 
Soprano and Violin. INSTRUCTION. 
1242 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. Phone : 2381 79th Street. 


"Phone: 1424 River. 


OSCAR GAREISSEN 


VOICE CULTURE, RECITALS, CONCERTS, 


2 East Forty-Fifth Street, | NEW YORK CITY. YORK CITY. 
CORINNE RIDER-KELSEY, 
SOPRANO, 


223 W. losth Street, NEW YORK 


Management; HENRY WOLFSOHN. 


KATHARINE COROWER |B. MERRILL HOPKINSON, M_D., 
Baltimore, Md. 


BARITONE 
Concert. 
MME. CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Metropolitan School of O 

Soprano, 
121 W. Street. 


161 West Ninmety-third 
*Phone : 5089 Columbus. 


Mme. NOEMI FORNIER, 
PIANIST. ACCOMPANIST 


Recitals, Piano Teachi Lessons at studio or 
residence. 138 Fifth avenue, New. York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 


267-269 Wabash Avenue, 


D. BALDWIN & CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


- CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF Tae HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, NEW YORK. 
VICTOR S. 
CONCERT DIRECTION 
The World's Greatest Musical Bureau. 
Germany: Berlin aad Flottwellstrasse 1. VIOLINS, 
Cabic address: Musikwolff, Bertis. BOWS, 
Propri dM © f th Philb 
Berlin: the new Subserip- CASES, 
Hambarg; the Bechstein Hall, ITALIAN 
rlin. 
R i of more th 400 ists, includ- 
ing Joachim. D'Albert, Veaye, Ancorge, Thibaud, STRINGS, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Sarasate, REPAIRING. 
Carrefio and many other celebrities. Also man- 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 23 West 42d St., New York. 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree Doctor of Music. 
Dixecrors: Cart Hein, Aucust Fragmcxe. 


Instruction given inal’ branches of music from | Special Departments for Beginners, Amateurs and 
first beginning to highest perfection. Professionals. 


Thirty-eight of the most knewn and experienced | Pree advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
TERDES, concerts, ensembie playing, vocal sight reading. 


TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER. SEND FOR CATALOGUR, 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Forty-eighth Year, 1901-1902, 1387 Pupils: 75 Recitals. 112 Instructors. 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal 
admission times begin Apriland September. Admission granted also at other times. 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED ieso. 


22e Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 


Reyal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


OONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the Stage. OROHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments) stu MINARY Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL, ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers HARMONY AND COMPOSITIONMax Leewengard, Hans Pitener, Prof. Philipp 
Ruefer, Prof. E. E. Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dre Severin Eisen Brune 
Gortatowski, Gottfried Gaiston, B. Hintss-Reinhold, Prof. Martin Krause, M. Landow, Dr. P. 
Lutzenko, Prof. A. Papendick, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Th. T. Sohinberger, Prof. E. E. Tau- 


bert. Guenther-Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Mme Bianche 


Corelli, Lydia Hollm, Anna Willner, Nicolaus Rothmuehi, Royal Chamber Singer; Waidysiaw 
Seidemann Alexander Heinemann. OPERATK AND DRAMATIC CLASS—N. Rothmuehi. 
VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Issay Barmas, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicki W. Rampel- 
mann. ‘CELIA—Eugen Sandow. HARP, HARMONI( M—Franz Poenitz, ORGAN—Otto Dienel, 
Reyal Music Director, &c 
Charges: From 125 marks ($30) ap to 460 marke ($112) Annual)! Operatic School: — marks ($180). 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupi } received at eay Consultation 


bours from 11 «. m. to 1 p. m. 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE is. 

Director: Dr. Huco Gotpscumipr. Principal Teachers: Pror. Xaver SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist; Pror. Pa. Scuarwenxa, C. Ansorce, Pror. James Kwast, Pror. 
W. Mayer-Maune (Piano); Gotpscumint, Lina Becx, Drericn and Frav 
Pror. Brancx-Perers (Singing); Zajic, Grueneerc, Von Brennerperc (Violin); 
Van Lier (‘Cello); Kwuprer (Opera). Pupils received at any time. 


THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates DELIGHTFULLY LOCA 
those seeking a musical education after the best overlooking the city, in the FINEST “BU ILDING 


methods of foremost European Conservatories. DEVOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA 
The faculty includes some of the leading Artists _ Day and boarding pupils enrolled at any time. 
For catalogue address 


and Musicians of America. - 
The environment of the NEW LOCATION, MISS RA BAUR. 
and Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


with respect to refinement, home comfort 
luxurious surroundings, is ideal Highland Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati, Obie, U.S.A. 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tux Musicat Covurisa. 


HUGO 


"19 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Sele Manager for JAN KUBELIK, WILNELM BACKHAUS, JOHN HARRISON 
(the new Tenor) and RICHARD STRAUSS. 


CABLES: MUGONOTAS, LONDON. CONSULTATION PBB: TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 
A Comprehensive Catalogue | | ure cart tens Comptny. Covent 
Garden, Drury Lane aad all t oat 
Of lastrumental Sheet Music, Folios Promiveat Societies la Burepe. 
of Madame Marches!, Paris; Madame Ca ppiant 
on ing eaching et for Signer Ernani, Sew York, 
— oforte, Violin, O and al) Orchestral has opened a Studio in Bond Street, where abe 
netruments. Carefully edited and an inva! prepares Pupils for the Concert Platform and Oper 
uable aid to Teschere,” Sent free on request. atic Stage Madame Sherwin has placed with 
Also our Complete Catalogue of Imported notable success several pupils in Concert aed 
Songs. Opera. The Morning Leader says: “John Harrises 
408. W. STERN & co., (the most successful tenor of the ag AL, 1 
teacher that past mistress of the art, me. Aw 
Bast 2ist Street, MEW YORK CITY. Sherwin.” All letters to be dreamed care of 
NUGO GORLITZ, 110 New Bend St., 


Concert Direction E. L. ROBINSON 


7 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, LONDON, W. 


SOLB AGENTS FOR 
MARIE HALL FRITZ KREISLER MARK HAMBOURG 
Mrs, HENRY J, WOOD JEAN GERARDY LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
MAUD MacCARTHY ERNESTO CONSOLO EGON PETRI 


and many other well known artists. 
CABLES: MUSIKCHOR, LONDON. 


DO YOU ENGAGE PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE? 


If so, a line addressed to me will cost you hut 
two cents and may save you time and money 

JOHN W. CATCHPOLE, 26 East 23d Stesst, New York City. 
: 2773 GRAMERCY.——— 


Hazelton Brother 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Sihtelotsew Once More. 
(From London Truth.) 

HE MUSICAL COURIER—which, though it has its 
critics, is always readable and well informed—has 
been perpetrating a wicked joke at the expense of its jour- 
nalistic rivals, and in a recent issue tells with glee of the 
success with which it was attended. The jest took the form 

of the following news paragraph: 

“The Moscow composer Sihtelotsew has finished a curi- 
ous new musical work, which is one-third opera, one-third 
symphony and. one-third oratorio. The opus is called 
‘Croumorf Rethei’ (‘The Rise of the World’), and takes 
over five hours in performance.” 

This was reproduced far and wide, for the most part 
without acknowledgment, and now the Courter is gently 
pointing out that the name of the aforesaid Moscow musi- 
cian, read backwards, spells the incriminating words “We 
stole this,” while the title of his epoch making work, sim- 


ilarly treated, yields the additional information, “from the 
Courter.” Mercifully, the names are withheld of those 
who fell into the trap, but we are told of a daily paper 
not a thousand miles from Chicago which adorned the 
paragraph with a date and heading and printed the whole 
as a cable dispatch from Moscow, while a London journal 
which reproduced the item added the jocose prediction: 
“It is more than likely that with the avidness of our mu- 
sical public for everything Russian, London will soon hear 
this triple jointed invention.” The Courter has certainly 
scored. But worse remains to tell. Everyone knows that 
oft teld anecdote of Elgar—how the composer as a school- 
boy was asked his name, replied “Edward Elgar,” was 
told to “add the sir,” and promptly answered back again, 
“Sir Edward Elgar.” Will it be credited that the auda- 
cious Courter claims this merry story also as the offspring 
of its own imagining? “Springes to catch woodcocks,” in- 
deed! Who could have resisted a trap so cleverly baited? 


But the Courter can hardly suppose that so excellent a 
story will now be withdrawn from currency. On the con- 
trary, it will be told against Sir Edward to the end of his 
days—even as Dr. Johnson will get the credit to the crack 
of doom for that apocryphal observation, “Sir, let us take 
a walk down Fleet street,” which George Augustus Sala 
placed in his mouth. 


Fischer’ s New Organ Method. 


HIS is a graded course for the organ in three volumes, 
issued by J. Fischer & Brother. The work is in- 
tended to supply a want long apparent, similar to the many 
graded courses of studies for piano. It prepares the found- 
ation for accurate pedal technic, the left hand is developed 
in independence, the thumb glissando possible on the 
modern electric organ is indicated, and all fingering, pedal 
ing, phrasing and registration are marked. Ernest Douglas, 
of Boston, is the compiler and editor. 


PARIS. 


1904-5 Season 


SOLO ORGANIST at reatest concert tournée 
est c rt tourn: 

ROYAL COURTS BUSTIN RIGHT of any organist in 


SIX YEARS of 
ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, 
Soloist Paris 
Trocadéro, etc. 19 Rue Cortambert, 


Organiste de l’Eglise 


de Passy. | Budapest, Bucharest, 


Strassburg. Stuttgart, 
Ndarnberg, Prague, 
| Brinn, Innsbruck, 


PARIS, Warsaw, Moscow. 


PARIS. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING, 
EMIL BERTIN, 
ler de & Seine de Opéra Comique. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
actice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 
asa and single lessons. 
Regular three Te moderate. 
ersbou' 


WAGER SWAYNE 


London, England. 
MADAME MORIANI. 


Complete Vocal Ti Ladies and 
Technique, le, of 


singer, 
Drury Lane, London; Mile. 


la ite to the Secretary 
of terme ond, partic 3 York Place, 


ise-en M. Vermandele, 
who has assisted Madame Moriani for the past 


| 0 Musical People and to Professional Musicians 


INVESTIGATE THE 


Krell Auto Grand 


(COMPLETE CLASSICAL REPERTORY.) 
CATALOGUE. 


AUTO GRAND PIANO CO., NEW CASTLE, IND. 
ALICE MERRITT-COCHRAN 


158 Madison Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Telephone: 7961. Bedford. 


DOWNING, 


iE ST EWART, Dramatic 


Goncert Oratorio and Song Recital. 35 West 1ith St., NEW YORK. 


Instruction, 


18 Rue Anteine-Roucher (Auteuil), PARIS. 


Mue. M. MARTINI 


(Of the Grand Opera, Paris). 


SINGING—STYLE—ACTING. 


Public Auditions twice a moath. 
3 Rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 


BALDELLI, 
ITALIAN BARITONE. 
Théatre Royal, Madrid, Professeur de Chant. 
(Champe Biyotes.) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 


EDMOND HERTZ 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 


88 Avenue des Ternes, PARIS. 


Mme, Artot de Padilla 


THE VOICE—STYLE AND REPERTORY 
39 Rue de Prony, - PARIS 


The following pupils in the Paris 
Grand Opéra ; 
Bréval, Marcy, Heglon, Ganne, Flahaut, 
Nimidoff and Litvinne. 


F RANK J. BENEDICT, 
VOCAL STUDIO. 

Send for “ Musical Possibilities of the Average 
Voice" and “A Few Things Worth Knowing 
About V (ese Culture." 

rt West Twenty-first Street, New York. 


HOFFMANN, soprano 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


B E RT. A ‘GROSSE- THOMASON 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO, 


9 Degraw street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
4207] Main 
Down Town Studio: 4ysj37 Fulton street. 
Studio at Morrigtown, 


)., 16 Elm street. 


ITALY. 
M. VITTORIO CARPI, 


VocaL 
Viale Margherita 46, Florence, Italy. 


ENRICO BERTRAN 


Ot La Beala, Milan, and Principal European Opera Houses. 
Professor of Singing ia Ali Its Branches. 
“BEL CANTO” A SPECIALTY. 
Principal Modern Languages Spoken. 

VIA Me. 19, MILAN. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


VOICE MASTERY FOR SINGERS 
Practical Remedies for al Ills. 
DR. B. PRANK WALTERS, Jr., 

Send for Ctreutar. 1716 Chestaut St., 


THB STERNBERG SCHOOL or MUSK. 
Constantin von Sreanserc, Principal. 
Complete musical education in all branches. 

September 19 Write for catalogue. 
Fuller Building, 10 S, 18th St.. Philadelphia. 


BASSO-CANTANTE. 

DWAR R 0 M R aa ve 
Vocal Instruction. 

Residencé-Studio, 138 West St, 


THE MODERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL OF MUSIC, © 


A thorough academic course in Music. , SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


A Preparatory School for Pianists, 
Orpanists, ‘Singers and Violinists. 11 W. 21st Street, New York. 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitals. 
t LE A N 0 R A i we. THE NEWTON,” 
Broadwayand 94th 
Dramatic Sopreno. NEW YORK. 


GRACE LONGLEY 


o. BTC. 
51 Eest 64th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


MARY HOWE sorrano 


Direction: MRS. BABRCOCK, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


EUGENIA GETNER 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


A BOOKLET ENTITLED 


“Violins, God and Poor” 


| All Violiniets should read it. 


CHAS. F. ALBERT 


205 ra 205 


REED MILLER, 


Care THE MUSICAL COURIER, 1133 Broadway. 


THON G, 


CR, 
Ninety-second 


‘ane and Violin. INSTRUCTION. 
1242 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. Phone 19881 Toth Street. 


"Phone: 1424 River. 


OSCAR GAREISSEN 


VOICE CULTURE, RECITALS, CONCERTS, 
22 East Forty-Fifth Street, MEW YORK CITY. 


CORINNE RIDER- KELSEY, 
SOPRANO, 
2:3 W. 108th Street, NEW YORK 
Management; HENRY WOLFSOHN. 


RaTHARiNE MERRILL HOPKINSON, M_D., 
BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Recital, Concert. 
s West Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md. 
MME. CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM, 
Metropolitan School of Opera 
161 West Ninety-third St 
Soprano, 
121 Ww. 7ist Street. PIANIST. ACCOMPANIST 
Recitals, Piano Teachi Lessons at studio or 
'Phone : 998 Columbus. residence. 1398 Fifth avenue, New. York. 


Mme. NOEMI FORNIER, 


ell 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ARTISTIC 


ALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ENDEAVOR. 


PRIX. D. HB. BALDWIN & CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
267-269 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF Tae HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, NEW YORK. 


CONCERT DIRECTION VICTOR S. 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau. 


Germany: Berlin aad Flottwelistrasse 1. VIOLINS, 
Cable address: Masikwolff, Bertia. BOWS, 
Pro M e f the Philh 
Berlin's the Subscrip- CASES, 
tien Concerts Hambarg; the Bechstein Hall, ITALIAN 
Berlin. 
ive of more tl Oo ists, includ- 

Sembrich, Risler, Van Rox Hekking, Sarasate, REPAIRING. 


Carrefio and many other celebrities. Also man- 
ager of the Berlin Phil harmonic Orchestra and 
of Arthur Nikisch. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. NEW YORK 


NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 23 West 42d St., New York. 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree Doctor of Music. 


Direecrors: Cart Hein, Aucust Fraemcke, 


Instruction given inal’ branches of music from oe Departments for Beginners, Amateurs and 
fret beginning to highest perfection. Professionals. 
Thirty-eight of the most knewn and experienced | Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 


TERMS, concerts, ensemble vocal reading. 
TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER. 


Roval and Theatre, 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Forty-eighth Year, 1901-1902, 1387 Pupils: 75 Recitals. 112 Instructors. 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal 
admission times begin Apriland September. Admission granted also at other times. 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM. 


The Stern Conservatory of Musi, 


FOUNDED ieso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 


Reyal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Development tn all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the a ~ OROHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising al! solo and all orchestral 
instruments) SEMINARY pecial training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL, BLEMZENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principal Teachers HARMONY AND Composrrion— Max Leewengard, Hans Pitener, Prof. Philipp 
Ruefer, Prof. E. E. Taubert. PIANO—Emma EK Felix Dreyschook, Severin Eisenberger, Brune 
Gortatowski, Gottfried Gailston, B. Prof. Martin M. Landow, Dr. P. 
Lutzenko, Prof. A. Papendick, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Th. T hinberger, Prof. E. E. Tau- 
bert, Guenther-Freadenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Kempner Mme Blanche 


Corelli, Lydia Hollm, Anna Wiliner, Nicolaus Rothmuechl, Royal Chamber Singer; Waldysiaw 
Seidemann, Alexander OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—N. Rothmuehl. 
VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender seay mas rnard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampel- 
mann. ‘CELIA Sandow. nan, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitsz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, 


Royal Music Director, &c 
Charges: From 125 marke ($30) up to 450 marke ($112) — — 4 Operatic School: 760 marks ($180). 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consultation 
bours from 11 a. m. to 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE io. 

Director: Dr. Huco Gotpscumipr. Principal Teachers: Pror. Xaver SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist; Pror. Pa. Scnarwenxa, C. Ansorce, Pror. James Kwast, Pror. 
W. Maver-Mane (Piano); Gotpscumint, Lina Becx, Diericn and Frau 
Pror. Biancx-Perers (Singing); Zajic, Gruenserc, Von Barennerperc (Violin) ; 
Van Lier ('Cello); Knuprer (Opera) Pupils received at any time. 


THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the hills 
those seeking a musical education after the best overlooking the city, in the FINEST BUILDING 
methods of foremost European Conservatories DEVOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA 


The faculty includes some of the leading Artists _ Day and boarding pupils enrolied at any time. 
and Musicians of America. For catalogue address 
The environment of the NEW LOCATION, MISS CLARA BAUR. 


with respect to refinement, home comfort Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
luxurious surroundings, is ideal Highland Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 


23 Union Square, 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rerexence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tux Musica Covriza. 


HUGO 


"No NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
IMPRESARIO. 
Sele Manager for JAN KUBELIK, WILNELM BACKHAUS, JONN HARRISON 
(the new Tenor) and RICHARD STRAUSS. 


CABLES: MUGONOTAS, LONDON. CONSULTATION PBB: TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


Mavame AMY SHERWIN, 


Prima Deana of the Cari Resa Compan 
Garden, Drury Lane and all t y 
Promiveat Societies la Burepe. 

Pupil of Madame Marches, Parte; Badame (applasi, 
New Tork: Herr Stockhaeses, Frankfert; 


A Comprehensive Catalogue 


Of lastrumeata!l Sheet Music, Folios 
aad lastruction Works. 


Containing Solos and Teaching Methods for Signor Ernani, New York, 


Pianoforte, Violin, O and al) Orchestral has opened a Studio in Bend Street, where she 
Instruments. Carefully edited and ar. inval prepares Pupils for the Concert Platform and Oper 
uable aid to Teacher, Bent free on request. atic Stage Madame Sherwin has placed with 
Also our Complete Catalogue of Imported notable success several pupils in Concert eed 
Songs. Opera. The Morning Leader says: “Joba Herrieee 
408. Ww. STERN A co., (the most successful tenor of the year) bas as be 
teacher that past mistress of the art, Mme. Amy 


Bast 2ist Street, MEW YORK CITY. Sherwin.” All letters to be roe care ef 


NUGO GORLITZ, 110 New Bend St., 


Concert Direction E. L. ROBINSON 


7 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, LONDON, W. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
FRITZ KREISLER MARK HAMBOUR6 
JEAN GERARDY LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


Mrs. HENRY J, WOOD 
MAUD MacCARTHY _ ERNESTO CONSOLO EGON PETRI 


CABLES: MUSIKCHOR, LONDON. 


MARIE HALL 


DO YOU ENGAGE PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE? 


If so, a line addressed to me will cost you hut 


two cents and mAY SAVE you Lire ind moncy 
JOHN W. CATCHPOLE, 26 East 23d Steet, New York City. 
: 2773 GRAMERCY.——— 


Hazelton Brother 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


Stemway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FORK GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS, 
St, Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No, 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


FINISHING FACTORY; FOURTH AVE,, 52d-53d STS., NEW YORK CITY. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND UPRIGHT 


Richard Burmeister, 


Alfred Reisenauer, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
lime. Lillian Nordica, Carrie Hirschman, Birdice Blye, 
Paolo Gallico, Georg Kriiger, Oliver Willard Pierce 


and other eminent virtuosi use and unqualifiedly indorse them. 


EVER_ETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 
THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. 


CHICAGO 


NEw YORK. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


BALTIMORE. 
NEW YORK. 


THE CELEGRATED 


Neadasa the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 
the Most the leading 
Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 


IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 
Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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